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ABYEMTISEMEKT. 


HOSE  who  are  moft  competent  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  writings  intended  for  y<^ung 
perfons,  agree,  that  the  manner  in  which 
things  are  related,  is  nearly  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  things  themfeives;  and  the 
Author  of  Sandford  and  Merion,  by  fo 
happily  adapting  his  ftyle  to  his  fubjc8:  and 
readers,  has  excited  fucli  particular  admira- 
tion, that  it  is  unneceffary  here  to  attempt  to 
add  to  its  popularity.  But  as  the  price  of  the 
original  work  may  be  incommodious  to  a  great 
part  of  his  young  readers,  it  has  been  thought 
proper,  in  order  to  render  his  mgenious  and 
philanthropic  performance  as  extend vely  ufe- 
ful  as  poflible,  to  prefent  it  to  the  public  in  a 
more  reduced  form,  though  not  an  abriHg- 
ment;  fince  the  narrative  is  given  in  the  au- 
thor's own  words,  without  alteration.  And 
as  a  great  part  of  the  work  is  of  a  digreffive 
nature^  the  whole  of  what  may  pro|^erly   be 
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upon  him,  who  were  forbidden  upon  any  account 
to  contradift  him.  If  he  walked,  there  always 
went  two  negroes  with  him,  one  of  whom  carried 
a  large  umbrella  to  keep  the  fun  from  him,  and  the 
other  was  to  carry  him  in  his  arms,  whenever  he 
was  tired.  Befides  this,  he  was  always  drefTed  in 
filk  or  laced  clothes,  and  had  a  fine  gilded  car- 
riage, which  was  carried  upon  men's  fliouldcrs,  in 
which  he  made  vifits  to  his  playfellows.  His  mo- 
ther was  fo  exceflively  fond  of  him,  that  fhe  gave 
him  every  thing  he  cried  for,  and  would  never  let 
him  learn  to  read,  becaufe  he  complained  that  it 
made  his  head  ach. 

The  confequence  of  this  was,  that,  though 
Mafter  Merton  had  every  thing  he  wanted,  he  be- 
came very  fretful  and  unhappy.  Sometimes  he 
ate  fWeetmeats  till  he  made  himfelf  fick,  and  then 
he  fuffered  a  great  deal  of  pain,  becaufe  he  would 
not  take  bitter  phyfic  to  make  him  well.  Some- 
times he  cried  for  things  that  it  was  impoflible  to 
^ive  him,  and  then,  as  he  had  never  been  ufed  to 
te  contradifted,  it  was  many  hours  before  he  could 
be  pacified.  When  any  company  came  to  dine  at 
the  houfe,  he  was  always  to  be  helped  firft,  and  to 
have  the  moft  delicate  parts  of  the  meat,  otherwife 
he  would  make  fuch  a  noife  as  difturbed  the  whole 
company.^  When  his  father  and  mother  were  fit- 
ting at  the  tea-table  with  their  friends,  inftead  of 
waiting  till  they  were  at  leifure  to  attend  to  him, 
he  would  fcramble  upon  the  table,  feize  the  cake 

and 
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and  bread  and  butter,  and  frequently  overfet  the 
tea-cups.  By  thefe  pranks  he  not  only  made  him- 
felf  difagreeable  to  every  body,  but  often  met  with 
very  dangerous  accidents.  Frequently  has  he  cut 
himfelf  with  knives,  at  other  times  thrown  heavy 
things  upon  his  head,  and  once  he  narrowly  efcaped 
being  fcalded  to  death  by  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
He  was  alfo  fo  delicately  brought  up,  that  he  was 
perpetually  ill  ;  the  leafl  wind  or  rain  gave  him  a 
cold,  and  the  leaft  fun  was  fure  to  throw  him  into 
a  fever.  Inftead  of  playing  about,  and  jumping, 
and  running  like  other  children,  he  was  taught  to 
fit  ftill  for  fear  of  fpoiling  his  clothes,  and  to  flay 
in  the  houfe  for  fear  of  injuring  his  complexion. 
By  this  kind  of  education,  when  Mafler  Merton 
came  over  to  England,  he  could  neither  write,  nor 
read,  nor  cypher ;  he  could  ufe  none  of  his  limbs 
with  eafe,  nor  bear  any  degree  of  fatigue ;  but  he 
was  very  proud,  fretful,  and  impatient. 

Very  near  to  Mr.  Merton's  feat  lived  a  plain^ 
honefl  farmer,  whofe  name  was  Sandford,  This 
man  had,  like  Mr.  Merton,  an  only  fon,  not  much 
older  than  Mafler  Merton,  whofe  name  was  Harry. 
Harry,  as  he  had  been  always  accuftomed  to  run 
about  in  the  fields,  to  follow  the  labourers  while 
they  were  ploughing,  and  to  drive  the  fheep  to 
their  paflure,  was  a61ive,  flrong,  hardy,  and  frefh- 
colouredj  He  was  neither  fo  fair,  nor  fo  delicately 
ihaped  as  Mafter  Merton  ;  but  he  had  an  honeft, 
good-natured  countenance,  which  made  every 
B  2  body 
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body  love  him  ;  was  never  out  of  humour,  and 
took  the  greateft  pleafure  in  obliging  every  body. 
If  little  Harry  faw  a  poor  wretch  who  wanted  vic- 
tuals, while  he  was  eating  his  dinner,  he  was  fure 
to  give  him  half,  and  fomctimes  the  whole  :  nay, 
fo  very  good  natured  was  he  to  every  thing,  that 
he  would  never  go  into  the  fields  to  take  the  eggs 
of  poor  birds,  or  their  young  ones,  norpraftife  any 
other  kind  of  fport  which  gave  pain  to  poor  ani- 
mals, who  are  as  capable  of  feeling  as  we  ourfelves, 
though  they  have  no  words  to  exprefs  their  ruflfer- 
ings.  Once,  indeed,  Harry  was  caught  twirling  a 
.cockchafer  round,  which  he  had  faftened  by  a 
crooked  pin  to  a  long  piece  of  thread,  but  then 
this  was  through  ignorance  and  want  of  thought : 
for  as  foon  as  his  father  told  him  that  the  poor  help- 
jefs  infc£l  felt  as  much,  or  more  than  he  would 
do,  were  a  knife  thruft  through  his  hand,  he  hurfl 
into  tears,  and  took  the  poor  animal  home,  where 
he  fed  him  during  a  fortnight  upon  frefli  leaves  ; 
and  when  he  was  perfe6lly  recovered,  turned  him 
out  to  enjoy  liberty  and  the  frefh  air.  Ever  fince 
that  time,  Harry  was  fo  careful  and  confiderate, 
that  he  would  Hep, out  of  the  way  for  fear  of  hurt- 
ing a  worm,  and  employed  himfelf  in  doing  kind 
offices  to  all  the  animals  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  ufed  to  ftroke  the  horfes  as  they  were  at  work, 
and  fill  his  pockets  with  acorns  for  the  pigs ;  if  he 
walked  in  the  fields,  he  was  fure  to  gather  green 
boughs  for  the  iheep,  who  were  fo  fond  of  him, 

that 
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tliat  they  followed  him  wherever  he  went.  /  In  the 
winter  time,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
froil  and  fnow,  and  the  poor  little  birds  could  get 
at  no  food,  he  would  often  go  fupperlefs  to  bed, 
that  he  might  feed  the  robin  red-breafts.  Even 
toads,  and  irogs,  and  fpiders,  and  fuch  kind  ot  dif- 
agreeable  animals,  which  moft  people  deftroy 
wherever  they  find  them,  were  perfe6lly  fafe  with 
Harry  :  he  ufed  to  fay  they  had  a  right  to  live  as 
well  as  wc,  and  that  it  was  cruel  and  unjuft  to  kill 
creatures  only  becaiife  we  did  not  like  them. 

Thefe  fentiments  made  little  Harry  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  every  body  ;  particularly  with  the 
clergyman  of  the  pariih,  who  became  fo  fond  of 
him,  that  he  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  and 
had  him  almoft  always  with  him.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  furprifing  that  Mr.  Barlow  fhowed  fo  particu- 
lar an  affeftion  for  him  ;  for,  befides  learning 
every  thing  that  he  was  taught  wTth  the  greateft 
readinefs,  little  Harry  was  the  mod  honeft,  oblig- 
ing creature  in  the  world.  He  was  never  difcon- 
tent^d,  nor  did  he  ever  grumble,  whatever  he  was 
defired  to  do.  And  then  you  might  believe  Harry 
in  every  thing  he  faid  ;  for  though  he  could  have 
gained  a  plum-cake  by  telling  an  untruth,  and  was 
fure  that  fpeaking  the  truth  would  expofe  him  to 
a  fevere  whipping,  he  never  hefitated  in  declaring 
it.  Nor  was  he  like  many  other  children,  who 
place  their  whole  happinefs  in  eating :  for,  give 
him  but  «i  morfel  of  dry  bread  for  his  dinner,  and 
B  a  lie 
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he  woiiid  be  fatisfied,  though  you  placed  fweet- 
nieijkts  and  irait,  and  every  other  nicety,  in  his 
way. 

V/ith  this  liule  boy  did  Matter  Merton  become 
acquainted  in  the  following  manner: — As  he  and 
the  maid  were  once  walking  in  the  fields  upon  a 
fine  fummer's  morning,  diverting  themfelves  with 
gathering  diflcrent  kinds  of  wild  flowers,  and  run- 
ning after  butterflies,  a  large  fnake,  on  a  fudden, 
flartcd  up  fram  among  forae  long  grafs,  and  coiled 
itfelf  round  little  Tommy's  leg.  You  may  ima- 
gine the  fright  they  were  both  in  at  this  accident : 
the  maid  ran  away  ihrieking  for  help,  while  the 
child,  who  was  in  an  ^gony  of  terror,  did  not  dare 
to  ftir  from  the  place  where  he  was  ftanding. 
Iri^irry,  who  happened  to  be  walking  near  the 
place,  came  running  up,  and  aiked  what  w?is  the 
matter  ?  Tomniy,  who  was  fobbing  moft  piieoufly, 
could  not  find  words  to  tell  him,  but  pointed  tp 
his  leg,  and  made  Harry  fenfible  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. Harry,  who,  though  young,  was  a  boy 
of  a  mofl  courageous  fpirit,  told  him  not  to  be 
frightened,  and  inflantly  feizing  the  fnake  by  the 
neck  with  as  much  dexterity  as  refolution,  tore 
him  from  Tommy's  leg,  and  threw  him  to  a  great 
^iflance  off.  Juft  as  this  happened,  Mrs.  Merton 
^nd  all  the  family,  alarmed  by  the  fervant's  cries, 
came  running  breathlefs  to  the  place,  as  Tommy 
was  recovering  his  fpirits,  and  thanking  his  brave 
iktle  deliverjer. ,  Her  firll  emotioas  were  to  catch 

her 
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her  darling  up  in  her  arms,  and,  after  giving  him  a 
thoufand  kiffes,  to  aflc  him  whether  he  had  received 
any  hurt  ?  No^  fays  Tommy,  indeed  I  have  not, 
mamma  ;  but  I  believe  that  najfty,  ugly  beaft 
would  have  bitten  me,  if  that  little  boy  had  not 
come  and  pulled  him  off.  And  who  are  you,  my 
dear,  fays  fhe,  to  whom  we  are  all  fo  obliged  ? 
Harry  Sandford,  madam.  Well,  my  child,  you 
are  a  dear,  brave  little  creature,  and  you  fhall  go 
home  and  dine  with  us.  No,  thank  you,  madam  ; 
my  father  will  want  me.  And  who  is  your  fa- 
ther, my  fweet  boy  ?  Farmer  Sandford,  madam, 
that  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Well,  my 
dear,  you  fhall  be  my  child  henceforth,  will  you  ? 
If  you  pleafe,  madam,  if  I  may  have  my  own  fa- 
ther and  mother  too. 

Mrs.  Merton  inflantly  difpatched  a  fervant  to 
the  farmer's,  and  taking  little  Harry  by  the  hand, 
fhe  led  him  to  the  manfion-houfe,  where  fhe  foun4 
Mr.  Merton,  whom  fhe  entertained  with  a  long  ac- 
count of  Tommy's  danger,  and  Harry's  bravery. 
Harry  was  now  in  a  new  fccne  of  life.  He  was 
carried  through  coftly  apartments,  where  every 
thing  that  could  pleafe  the  eye,  or  contribute  tQ 
convenience,  was  affembled.  He  faw  large  look^ 
ing-glaffes  in  gilded  frames,  carved  tables  and 
chairs,  curtains  made  of  the  finefl  fiik,  and  the 
yery  plates  and  knives  and  forks  were  filver.  At 
pinner  he  was  placed  clofc  to  Mrs.  Merton,  who 
took  care  ta  fupply  him  with  the  clioiceH  bits,  and* 
j»  4  engaged 
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engaged  him  to  eat  with  the  moft  endearing  kind- 
nefs.     But,  to  the  aflonifhment  of  every  body,  he 
neither   appeared    pleafed    nor    furprifed   at    any 
thing  he  faw.     Mrs.  Merton  coiild  not  conceal 
her  difappointnTient ;  for  as   flie  had  always  been 
ufed  to  a  great  degree  of  finery  herfelf,  (he  had  ex- 
pelled it  (hould  make  the  fame  impreflion  upon 
■every  body  elfe.     At  laft,  feeing  him  eye  a  fmall 
filver  cup,  with  great  attention,  out  oT  which  he 
had   been    drinking,  flie  afked   him,  whether    he 
fiiould  not  like  to  have  fuch  a  fine  thing  to  drink 
out  of?  and  added,  that  though   it  was  Tommy's 
cup,  fhe  was  fure  he  would  give  it  with  great  plea- 
fure  to  his  little  friend.     Yes,  that  I   will,  fays 
Tommy ;  for  you  know,  mamma,  I  have  a  much 
finer  than  that,  made  of  gold,  befides  two  large 
ones  made    of  filver.      Thank    you  with  all  my 
heart,   fays  little  Harry;  but  I  will   not  rob  you 
of  it,  for  I  have  a  much  better  one  at  home.  How  ! 
fays  Mrs.  Merton,  what  does  your  father  eat  and 
xirink  out  of  filver?   I  don't  know,  madam,  what 
you  call  this,  but  we  drink  at   home  out  of  long 
things  made  of  horn,  jufl  fuch  as  the  cows  wear 
upon  theii'  heads^     The    child   is  a    fimpleton,  I 
think,  fays  Mrs.  Merton  ; — and  why  is  that  better 
than  filver  ones  ?  Becaufe,  fays  Harry,  they  never 
make    us  uneafy.     Make  you   uneafy,   my  child, 
fays    Mrs.  Merton  ;    what  do  you  mean  ?    Why, 
:inadam,.whan  the  man  threw  that  great  thing  down, 
ij^hich  looks  juft  like -this,  I  faw  that   you  were 

verv 
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very  forry  about  it,  and  looked  as  if  you  had  been 
juft  ready  to  drop.  Now,  ours  at  home  are  thrown 
about  by  all  the  family,  and  nobody  minds  it. 

I  pioteft,  fays  Mrs.  Merton  to  her  hufband,  I  do 
not  know  what  to  fay  to  this  boy,  he  makes  fuch 
ftrange  obfervations.  The  faft  was,  that  during 
dinner  one  of  the  fervants  had  thrown  down  a 
large  piece  of  plate,  which,  as  it  was  very  valu- 
able, had  made  Mrs.  Merton  not  only  look  very 
uneafy,  but  give  the  man  a  very  fevere  fcolding 
for  his  carelefTnefs.  K 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Merton  filled  a  large  glafs 
with  wine,  and,  giving  it  to  Harry,  bade  him 
drink  it  up  ;  but  he  thanked  her,  and  faid  he  was 
not  dry.  But,  my  dear,  fays  flie,  this  is  very 
fweet  and  pleafant,  and,  as  you  are  a  good  boy, 
you  may  drink  it  up.  Ay  J  but,  madam,  Mr. 
3arlow  fays,  we  mnft  only  eat  when  we  are  hun- 
gry, and  drink  when  we  are  dry;  and  that  we  mufl 
only  eat  and  drink  fuch  things  as  are  eafily  met 
with,  otherwife  we  fhall  grow  peeviih  and  vexed 
when  we  can't  get  them.  And  this  Ava^  the  way 
that  the  apoftlesdid,  who  were  all  very  good  men. 
Mr.  Merton  laughed  at  this  :  And  pray,  fays  he, 
little  man,  do  you  know  who  the  apoftles  were  ? 
•Oh  !  yes,  to  be  fure  I  do.  And  who  were  they  ? 
Why,  fir,  there  was  a  time  when  people  were 
^rown  fo  very  wicked  that  they  did  not  care  what 
they  did,  and  the  great  folks  were  all  proud,  and 
minded  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking^  and  fleep- 
^  3  ingr 
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ing,  and  amufing  themfelves,  and  took  no  care  of 
the  poor,  and  would  not  give  a  morfel  of  bread  to 
hinder  a  beggar  from  'flarving^  and  the  poor  were 
all  lazy,  and  loved  to  be  idle  better  than  to  work  ; 
-and  little  boys  were  difbbedicnt  to  their  parents, 
^nd  thei^  parents  took  no  care  to  teach  them  any 
thing  that  was  good,  and  all  the  world  was  very 
;bad,  vecy  bad  indeed  : — and  then  there  came  a 
very  good  man  indeed,  whofe  name  was  Chrift^ 
and  \k.  went  about  doing  good  to  every  body,  and 
curing  people  of  all  forts  of  difeafes,  and  taught 
them  what  they  ought  to  do — and  he  chofe  out 
twelve  other  very  good  men,  and  x;alled  them  the 
apoilles  ;  and  ihefe  apofties  went  about  the  worlds 
*doing  as  he  did,  and  .teaching  people  as  he  taught 
sthcrn..  And  tfiey  never  minded  what  they  ate  or 
drank,  but  lived  upon  dry  bread  and  water;  and 
^ben  any  i)ody  offered  them  money,  they  would 
«iot  take  it,  hill  told  him  to  be  good,  and  give  it  to 
the  poor  and  the  fick::  and  fo  they  made  the  world 
a  great  deal  better — and  therefore  it  is  not  fit  to 
tnind  what  we  live  upon,  but  we  fhould  take  what 
-we  can  get  and  be  contented ;  juft  as  the  beafls 
^ttd  birds  do,  who  lodge  in  the  open  air,  and  liy« 
'tipon  herbs,  and  drink  nothing  but  water,  and  yet 
they  are  ftrong,  and  a6tive,  and  healthy. 

Upon  my  word,  fays  Mr.  Merton,  this  little  man 
as  a  ^e^t  philofopher,  and  we  (hould  be  much  ob- 
.liged;to  Mr.  barlow  rf  he  would  take  our  Tommy 
4U1  dermis  cate:;  for  he  grow^  a^rcat  boy,  and  it 
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is  time  that  he  fhould  know  fomething.  What 
fay  you,  Tommy,  fhould  you  like  to  be  a  philofo- 
pher  ?  Indeed,  papa,  I  don't  know  what  a  philofo- 
pher  is,  but  I  (hould  like  to  be  a  king;  becaufe 
he's  finer  and  richer  than  any  body  elfe,  and  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  every  body  wait5  upon  hint, 
.^nd  is  afraid  of  him.  Well  faid,  my  (Jpar,  fays 
Mrs.  Merton,  and  rofe  and  kifled  him  ;  and  a  king 
you  deferve  to  be  with  fuch  a  fpirit,  and  here's  a 
glafs  of  wine  for  you  for  making  fuch  a  pretty 
anfwer.  And  fhould  not  you  like  to  be  a  king 
too,  little  Harry  ?  Indeed,  madam,  I  don't  know 
what  that  is;  but  I  hope  I  fhall  foon  be  big 
enough  to  go  to  plough,  and  get  my  own  living.; 
and  then  I  fhall  want  jiobody  to  wait  upon  me. 
What  a  difference  there  is  between  the  children  of 
'farmers  and  gentlemen!  whiCpered  Mrs.  Merton 
to  her  hulband,  looking  rather  .contempt uouflsy 
upon  Harry.  1  am  not  fure,  faid  Mr.  Merton, 
ithat  for  this  time  the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of 
our  fon.  But  fliould  not  you  like  to  be  rich,  my 
•dear,  fays  be  to  Harry  ?  No,  indeed,  Sir.  No, 
iimpleton,  fays  Mrs.  Merton,  and  why  rnot  ?  Be- 
caufe the  only  rich  man  I  ever  faw  is  ':Squire 
Chace,  who  lives  hard  by,  and  he  rides  among 
people's  cora,  and  breaks  down  their  hedges,  and 
ihoots  their  poultry,  and  kills  their  dogs,  and  lames 
their  cattle,  and  abufes  the  .poor,  and  they  fay  he 
<ioes  all  this  becaufe  he  is  rich  ;  but  every  body 
hates  him,  though  they  dare  not  tell  him  fo  to  his 
B  6  face — . 
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face — and  I  would  not  be  hated  for  any  thing  in 
the   world.     But   ftiould   not  you   like  to    have  a 
fine  laced   coat,  and  a  coach  to   carry  you  about, 
and  Fervants  to  wait  upon  you  ?  As  to  that,  ma- 
dam, one  coat  is  as  good  as  another,  if  it  will  but 
keep  one  warm  ;  and  I  don't  want  to  ride,  becaufe 
I  can  walk  wherever  I  chufe;  and  as  for  fervants, 
I  (hou'.d  have  nothing  for  them  to  do.  if  I  had  an 
hundred  -of  them.    Mrs.  Merton  continued  to  look 
at  him  with  a  fort  of  contemptuous  aftoniftiment, 
but  did  not  afk  him   any  more   queftion^. — In  the 
evening  little  Harry  was  fent  home  to  hts   father, 
who  afked  him  what  he  had  feen  at  the  great  houfe, 
and  how  he  liked  being  there  ?   Why,  fays  Harry, 
they    were   all   very   kind  to    me,   for  which  I'ra 
much  obliged  to  them^   but  I  had  rather  have  been 
at  hotne,  far  I  never  was  fo  troubled  in  all  my  life* 
to  get  a  dinner.     There  was  one  man  to  take  away 
my  plate,  and  another  to  give  mc  drink,  and  ano- 
ther to  (land  fe<?hind  my  chair,  juft  as  if  I  had  been 
iame  or  bli^id^  and  could  not  have  waited  upoa 
SEyfelf^     And,  then^  there  was  fo  much  to  do  with 
pi^ttin-g   this  thing  on,  and  taking   another   off,   I 
thought  it  would  never  have  been  over.     And  af- 
ter dinner  I  was  obliged  to  fit  two  whole  hour* 
wiLhoiit-cver  lUrring,  while   the  lady   was  talking 
to  .roe,  jaot  as  Mr.  Barlow  does,  bi^  wanting  me  to 
love  «fin«iC lot hes,  and  to  be  a  king,  and  to  be  xich, 
that  I  mav  be  hated  like 'Squire  Chare. 

Bui,  at  the  manfiofl-houfej  nuich  of  the  conver- 

fation. 
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fation,  in  the  mean  time,  was  employed  in  examin- 
ing the  merits  of  little  Harry.  Mrs.  Merton  ac- 
knowledged his  bravery  and  opennefs  of  temper  ; 
{he  was  alfo  ftruck  with  the  general  good- nature 
.and  benevolence  of  his  charafter;  but  fhe  con- 
tended there  were  a  certain  groffnefs  and  indeli- 
cacy in  his  ideas  which  diftinguilh  the  children  of 
the  lower  and  middling  clafTes  of  people  from  thofe 
of  perfons  of  fafhion.  Mr.  Merton,  on  the  con- 
trary, contended  that  he  had  never  befcn-e  feen  a 
child  whofe  fentiraents  and  difpofrtions  would  do 
■fo  much  honour  even  to  the  moil  elevated  fitua- 
tions.  Nothing,  he  affirmed,  was  more  eafily  ac- 
quired than  thofe  external  manners,  and  that  fuper- 
iicial  addrefs,  upon  which  too  many  of  the  higher 
<:lafres  pride  themfelves  as  their  greateil,  or  jeven 
2S  their  only  accomplifhment :  nay,  fo  eafily  are 
they  picked  up,  faid  he,  that  we  frequently  fee 
them  dcfcend  with  call  clothes  to  maids  and  va- 
lets ;  between  whom  and  their  mailers  and  mif- 
treffes  there  is  frequently  little  other  difference 
than  what  refults  from  the  former  wearing  foiled 
clothe§  and  healthier  countenances,  indeed,  the 
xeal  feat  of  all  fuperiority,  even  of  manners^  muft 
be  placed  in  the  mind  :  dignified  fentiments,  fupe- 
rior  courage,, accompanied  by  genuine  and  uriver- 
fal  courtefy,  are  always  neceffary  to  conftitute  the 
real  gentlettvan  ;  and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  k 
is  the  greateil  abfurdity  to  think  rhey  can  be  fup- 
plied  by  affe£led  tones  of  voice,  particular  gri- 
maces* 
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maces,  or  extravagant  and  unnatural  modes  of  drefs; 
which,  far  from  being  the  real  teft  of  gentility, 
liave  in  general  no  higher  origin  than  the  caprice 
'of  barbers^  taylors,  aftora,  opera-dancers,  milH- 
ners,  fidlers,  and  French  fervants  of  both  fexes.  I 
cannot  help,  therefore-,  aflerting,  faid  he  very  fe- 
rioufly,  that  this  little  peafant  has  within  his  mind 
the  feeds  of  true  gentility  and  dignity  of  charac* 
ter  ;  and,  though  I  fhall  alfo  wifli  that  our  fon  may 
polTefs  all  the  common  accomplifhments  of  his 
jrank,  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleafure  than 
a  certainty  that  he  would  never  in  anyxefpeft  fall 
below  the  fon  of  farmer  Sandford, 

Whether  Mrs.  Merton  fully  acceded  to  thefe 
♦cbfervations  of  her  hufband  I  cannot  decide,  but 
without  waiting  to  hear  her  particular  fentiments, 
he  thus  went  on  : — Should  I  appear  more  warm 
•than  ufual  upon  this  fubjeft,  you  mull  .pardon  me, 
my  dear,  and  attribute  it  to  the  interefl  I  feel  in 
the  welfare  of  our  little  Tommy.  I  am  too  fen- 
fible,  that  our  mutual  fondnefs  has  hitherto  treated 
him  with  rather  too  much  indulgence.  While 
we  have  been  over-folicitous  to  remove  from  him 
every  painful  and  difagreeable  impreflion,  we  have 
made  him  too  delicate  and  fretful;  our  defire  of 
conftantly  confulting  his  inclinations,  has  made  us 
gratify  even  his  caprices  and  humours ;  and,  while 
we  have  been  too  iludiou«  to  preferve  him  from 
sieftramt  and  oppofition,  we  have  in  reality  beea 
the  caufe  why  he  has  not  acquired  even  the  com- 

moa 
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TOOn  acquifitions  of  his  age  and  fituation.  All 
this  I  have  long  obferved  in  filence;  but  have 
hitherto  concealed,  bot^  from  my  fondnefs  for  our 
■child,  and  my  fear  of  offending  you.  But  at 
Jength  a  confideration  of  his  real  interefts  has  pre- 
vailed over  every  other  motive,  and  has  compelled 
me  to  embrace  a  refolution  which  I  hope  will  not 
be  difagreeable  toyoujthat  of  fending'him  dire6lly 
to  Mr.  Barlow,  provided  he  will  takejhe  care  of 
him  :  and  I  think  this  accidental  acquaintance  with 
young  Sandford  may  prove  the  luckieft  thing  in 
the  world,  as  he  is  fo  nearly  of  the  age  and  fize  of 
our  Tommy.  I  will  therefore  propofe  to  the  far- 
tner  that  I  will  for  fome  years  pay  for  the  board 
^nd  education  of  hi&  little  boy,  that  he  may  be  a 
conftant  companion  to  our  fon. 

As  Mr.  Merton  faid  this  with  a  certain  degree 
of  firmnefs,  and  the  propofal  was  in  itfelf  fo  rea- 
fonahle  and  neceffary,  Mrs.  Merton  did  not  make 
^ny  objeftion  to  it,  but  confented,  although  very 
relu£tantly,  to  part  with  her  fon.  Mr^  Barlow 
was  accordingly  invited  to  dinner  the  next  Sun- 
day, and  Mr.  Merton  took  an  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing the  fiibje£l,.and  making  the  propofal  to 
him  ;  affuring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that,  though 
^there  was  no  return  within  the  bounds  of  ;his  for- 
tune which  he  would  not  willingly  make,  yet  the 
•education  and  iniprovemcnt  of  his  fon  were  ob- 
je6lsof  fo  much  importance  to  him,  t^iat  he  ihould 
always  xonlider  himfelf  as  the  obliged  party. 

To 
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To  thisMr.  Barlow,  after  thanking  Mr.  Merton  for 
the  confidence  and  liberality  with  which  he  treated 
him,  anfwered  in  the  following  manner: — I  fhould  be 
little  worthy  of  the  diftinguifhed  regard  with  which 
you  treat  me,  did  I  not  with  the  greateft  fincerity 
affure  yot»,  that  I  feel  myfelf  totally  unqualified 
for  fuch  a  tafk.  I  am.  Sir,  a  Minifter  of  the  Gof- 
pel,  and  I  would  not  exchange  that  charafter,  and 
the  fevere  duties  it  enjoins,  for  any  other  fituation 
in  life.  But  you  muft  be  fenfible  that  the  retired 
manner  of  life  which  I  have  led  for  thefe  twenty 
years,  in  confequence  of  my  profelTion,  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  gaieties  of  the  capital  and  the  re- 
finements of  polite  life,  is  little  adapted  to  form 
fuch  a  tutor  as  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the 
world  require  for  your  fon.  Gentlemen  in  your 
fituation  of  life  are  accuftomed  to  divide  tlie  world 
i^nto  two  general  clafTes  ;  thofe  that  are  perfons  of 
fafhion,  and  thofe  that  are  not.  The  firft  clafs 
contains  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  life  ;  and 
therefore  their  manners,  their  prejudices,  their  very 
vicrs,  muft  be  inculcated  upon  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren from  the  earlieft  period  of  infancy;  the  fe- 
cond  comprehends  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
who,  under  the  general  name  of  the  vulgar,  are 
reprefented  as  being  only  objefts  of  contempt  and 
difgaft,  and  fcarceiy  worthy  to  .be  put  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  the  very  beafts  that  contribute  to  the 
-pleafure  and  convenience  of  their  fuperiors. 

Mr.  Merton   could  not  help  interrupting  Mr. 

Barlow 
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Barlow  here,  to  affure  him,  that,  though  there  was 
too  much  truth  in  the  obfervation,  yet  he  muft  not 
think  that  either  he,  or  Mrs.  Merton,  carried  things 
to  that  extravagant  length  ;  and  that,  although 
they  wifhed  their  fon  to  have  the  manners  of  a 
man  of  fafhion,  they  thought  his  morals  and  reli- 
gion of  infinitely  more  confequence. 

If  you  think  fo,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  Sir,  it  is  more 
than  a  noble  Lord  did,  whofe  written  opinions  are 
now  coniider^d  as  the  oracles  of  polite  life,  and 
more  than  I  believe  moft  of  his  admirers  do  at  this 
time.  But  if  you  allow  what  I  have  juft  men- 
tioned to  be  the  common  diftinftions  of  genteel 
people,  you  muft  at  one  glance  perceive  how  little 
I  muft  be  qualified  to  educate  a  young  gentleman 
intended  to  move  in  that  fphere ;  I,  whofe  temper, 
reafon^  and  religion,  equally  combine  to  make  me 
rejeft  the  principles  upon  which  thofe  diftinftions 
are  founded. 

Mr.  Barlow  now  proceeded  to  ftate  fomewhat 
at  large  his  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  ge- 
nuine religion,  and  the  means  of  forming  th«  hu- 
man chara6lier  to  its  moft  valuable  qualifications- 
When  he  had  finifhed — 

Sir,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  I  will  make  no  other  an- 
fwer  to  what  you  have  now  been  faying  than  to  tell 
you,  it  adds,  if  poITible,  to  my  efteem  of  your  cha- 
ra6ler,  and  that  I  will  deliver  my  fon  into  your 
hands,  upon  your  own  conditions.  And  as  to  the 
terms— 

Pardoa 
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Pardon  me,  replied  Mr.  Barlow,  If  I  interrupt 
you  here,  and  give  you  another  fpecimen  of  the 
fingularity  of  my  opinions.  I  am  contented  to 
take  your  fon  for  fome  months  v»nder  my  care,  and 
to  endeavour,  by  every  mean  within  ray  power,  to 
improve  him.  But  there  is  one  circumftance  which 
is  indifpen fable  ;  that  you  permit  me  to  have  the 
pleafur^  of  ferving  you  as  a  friend.  If  you  ap- 
prove of  my  ideas  and  conduft,  I  will  keep  him 
as  long  as  you  defire.  In  the  mean  time,  as  there 
are,  I  fear,  fome  little  circumftances,  which  have 
grown  up  by  too  much  tendernefs  and  indulgence, 
to  be  altered  in  his  charatler,  I  think  that  I  ihall 
poffefs  more  of  the  necefTary  influence  and  autho« 
rity,  if  I  for  the  prefent  appear  to  him  and  your 
whole  family  rather  in  the  light  of  a  friend  thaa 
that  of  a  fchoolmafter.  ^ 

However  difagreeable  this  propofal  was  to  the 
generofity  of  Mr.  Merton,  he  was  obliged  to  con» 
fent  to  it;  and  little  Tommy  was  accordingly  fent 
the  next  day  to  the  vicarage,  which  was  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  iwfo  miles  from  his  father's  houfe. 

The  day  after  Tommy  came  to  Mr.  Barlow's,  as 
fooQ  as  breakfaft  was  over,  he  took  him  and  Harry 
into  the  garden ;  when  he  was  there,  he  took  a 
fpade  into  his  own  hand,  and  giving  Harry  an  hoe, 
they  both  began  to  work  with  great  eagernefs. 
JEvery  body  that  eats,  fays  Mr.  Barlow,  ought  to 
aflifl  in  procur;ng  food,  and  therefore  little  Harry 
^od  I  begin  our  daily  work  j  this  is  my  bed,  and 

that 
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that  Other  is  his  ;  we  work  upon  it  every  day,  and 
he  that  raifes  the  moft  out  of  it,  will  deferve  to 
fare  the  beft.  Now,  Tommy,  if  you  chufe  to  join 
us,  I  will  mark  you  out  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
you  (hall  have  to  yourfelf,  and  all  the  produce 
fliall  be  your  own.  No,  indeed,  fays  Tommy, 
very  fulkily,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  don't  chufe  to 
flave  like  a  plough-boy.  Juft  as  you  pleafe,  Mr. 
Gentleman,  faid  Mr.  Barlow;  but  Harry  and  I, 
who  are  not  above  being  ufeful,  will  mind  our 
work.  In  about  two  hours  Mr.  Efarlow  faid  it  was 
time  to  leave  off,  and  taking  Harry  by  the  hand,  he 
led  him  into  a  very  pleafant  fummer-houfe,  where 
they  fat  down,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  taking  out  a  plate 
of  very  fine  ripe  cherries,  divided  them  between 
Harry  and  himfelf.  Tommy,  who  had  followed, 
and  expefted  his  fhare,  when  he  faw  them  both 
eating  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  could  no 
longer  reftrain  his  paflion,  but  biiril  into  a  violent 
fit  of  fobbing  and  crying.  What  is  the  matter, 
faid  Mr.  Barlow  very  coolly  to  him  ?  Tommy 
looked  upon  him  very  fulkily,  but  returned  no 
anfwer.  Oh  I  fir,  if  you  dunt  chufe  to  give  me 
an  anfwer,  you  may  be  filent;  nobody  is  obliged 
t-e  fpeak  here.  Tommy  became  flill  more  difcon- 
■certed  at  this,  and,  being  , unable  to  conceal  his 
anger,  ran  out  of  the  fummer-houfe,  and  wandered 
very  dirconfolately  about  the  garden  ;  equally  fur- 
prifed  and  vexed  to  find  tliat  he  was  now  in  a  place 
^here  nobody  felt  any  concern  whether  he  was 

pleafed 
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pleafed  or  the  contrary.  When  all  the  cherries 
were  6*31,  little  Harry  faid,  You  promifed  to  be  fo 
good  as  to  hear  me  read  when  we  had  done  work- 
ing in  the  garden  ;  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  I 
will  now  read  the  ftory  of  the  Flies  and  the  Ants. 
With  all  my  heart,  faid  Mr.  Barlow  :  remember  to 
read  it  flowiyand  diftinftly,  without  hefitating,  or 
pronouncing  the  words  wrong  ;  and  be  fure  to 
read  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  [how  that  you  un- 
deriland  it.  Harry  then  took  up  the  book,  and 
read  as  follows : 

The  Flies  and  the  Ants. 

In  a  corner  of  a  farmer's  garden,  there  once 
happened  to  be  a  neft  of  ants,  who,  during  all  the 
fine  weather  of  the  fummer,  were  employed  all  day 
long  in  drawing  little  feeds  and  grains  of  corn  into 
their  hole.  Near  them  there  happened  to  be  a  bed 
of  flowers,  upon  which  a  great  quantity^  of  flies 
ufed  to  be  always  fporting,  and  humming,  and 
diverting  themfelves  by  flying  from  one  flower  to 
another.  A  little  boy,  who  was  the  farmer's  (on, 
ufed  frequently  to  obferve  the  different  employ- 
ments ot  thefe  animals ;  and,  as  he  was  very  young 
and  ignorant,  he  one  day  thus  expreffed  himfelf : 
— Can  any  creature  bf"  fo  fimple  as  thefe  ants  ? 
All  day  long  they  are  working  and  toiling,  inftead 
of  enjoying  the  fine  weather,  and  diverting  them- 
felves like  thefe  flies, 'who  are  the  hap  pi  eft  crea- 
tures 
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tures  in  the  world. — Some  time  after  he  had  made 
this  obfervation,  the  weather  grew  extremely  cold, 
the  fun  was  fcarcely  feen  to  fhine,  and  the  nights 
were  chill  and  frofty.  The  fame  little  boy,  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  with  his  father,  did  not  fee  a 
fingle  ant,  but  all  the  flies  lay  fcattered  up  and 
down  either  dead  or  dying.  As  he  wat  very  good- 
natured,  he  could  not  help  pitying  the  unfortunate 
animals,  and  a(king,  at  the  fame  time,  what  had 
happened  to  the  ants  that  he  ufcd  to  fee  in  the  fame 
placp?  The  father  faid,  the  flies  are  all  dead,  be- 
caufe  they  were  carelefs  animals,  who  gave  them- 
felves  no  trouble  about  laying  up  provifions,  and 
were  too  idle  to  work  :  but  the  ants,  who  have 
been  bufy  all  the  fummer,  in  providing  for  their 
maintenance  during  the  winter,  are  all  alive  and 
well  ;  and  you  will  fee  them  again,  as  foon  as  the 
warm  weather  returns.        _ 

Very  well,  Harry,  fays  Mr.  Barlow ;  we  will 
now  take  a  walk.  They  accordingly  rambled  out 
into  the  fields,  where  Mr.  Barlow  made  Harry 
take  notice  of  feveral  kinds  of  plants,  and  told  him 
the  names  and  nature  of  them.  At  laft,  Harry, 
who  had  obferved  fome  very  pretty  purple  berries 
upon  a  plant  that  bore  a  purple  flower  and  grew 
in  the  hedges,  brought  them  to  Mr.  Barlow,  and 
afked  whether  they  were  good  to  eat.  It  is  very, 
lucky,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  young  man,  that  you 
afked  the    queftion    before    you    put    them   into 

your 
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your  mouth ;  for  had  you  tailed  them,  they  would 
have  given  ydu  violent  pains  in  your  head  and 
ftomach,  and  perhaps  have  killed  you,  as  they 
grow  upon  a  plant  called  nightfhade,  which  is  a 
rank  poifon.  Sir,  fays  Harry,  I  take  care  never 
to  eat  any  thing  without  knowing  what  it  is ;  and 
I  hope,  if  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  continue  to 
teach  me,  I  (hall  very  foon  know  the  names  and 
qualities  of  all  the  herbs  which  grow.  As  they 
were  returning  home,  Harry  faw  a  very  large  bird, 
called  a  kite,  upon  the  ground,  who  feemed  to  have 
fomething  in  his  claws,  which  he  was  tearing  to 
pieces.  Harry,  who  knew  him  to  be  one  of  thofe 
ravenous  creatures  which  prey  upon  others,  ran  up 
to  him,  fhouting  as  loud  as  he  could,  and  the  bird 
being  frightened  flew  away,  and  left  a  chicken  be- 
hind him,  very  much  hurt  indeed,  but  flill  alive. 
Look,  fir,  faid  Harry,  if  that  cruel  creature  has 
not  almoft  killed  this  poor  chkken  !  fee  how  he 
bleeds,  and  hangs  his  wings ! — I  will  put  him  into 
my  bofom,  to  recover  him,  and  carry  him  home  ; 
and  he  fhall  have  part  of  my  dinner  every  day,  till 
he  is  well,  and  able  to  fhift  for  himfelf. 

As  foon  as  they  came  home,  the  firft  care  of 
little  Harry  was  to  put  his  wounded  chicken  into 
a  bafket  with  fome  frefh  ftraw,  fome  water,  and 
fome  bread :  after  that,  Mr.  Barlow  and  he  went 
to  dinner.  In  the  mean  time.  Tommy,  who  had 
been  flculking  about  all  day,  very  much  mortified 
and  uncafy,  came  in,  and,  being  very  hungry,  was 

going 
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going  to  fit  down  to  the  table  with  the  reft ;  but 
Mr.  Barlow  flopped  him,  and  faid,  No,  fir,  as 
you  are  too  much  a  gentleman  to  work,  we,  who 
are  not  fo,  do  not  chufe  to  work  for  the  idle.  Up- 
on this,  Tommy  retired  into  a  corner,  crying  as  if 
his  heart  would  break,  but  more  from  grief  than 
paffion,  as  he  began  to  perceive  that  nobody  minded 
his  ill  temper.  But  little  Harry,  who  could  not  bear 
to  fee  his  friend  fo  unhappy,  looked  up  half  crying 
into  Mr.  Barlow's  face,  and  faid,  Pray,  fir,  may  I 
do  as  I  pleafe  with  my  fhare  of  the  dinner  ?  Yes, 
to  be  fure,  child.  Why  then,  faid  he,  getting  up, 
I  will  give  it  all  to  poor  Tommy,  that  wants  it 
more  than  I  do.  Saying  this,  he  gave  it  to  him  as 
he  fat  in  the  corner ;  and  Tommy  took  it,  and 
thanked  him,  without  ever  turning  his  eyes  from 
off  the  ground.  I  fee,  fays  Mr.  Barlow,  that, 
though  gentlemen  are  above  being  of  any  ufe  them- 
felves,  they  are  not  above  taking  the  bread  that 
other  people  have  been  working  hard  for.  At  this 
Tommy  cried  ftill  more  bitterly  than  before. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Barlow  and  Harry  went  to 
work  as  before ;  but  they  had  fcarcely  begun  be- 
fore Tommy  came  to  them,  and  defired  that  he 
might  have  an  hoe  too,  which  Mr.  Barlow  gave 
him  :  but  as  he  had  never  before  learned  to  handle 
one,  he  was  very  awkward  in  the  ufe  of  It,  and  hit 
himfelf  feveral  ftrokes  upon  the  legs.  Mr.  Barlow 
then  laid  down  his  own  fpadc,  and  fhowed  him 
how  to  hold  and  ufe  it,  by  which  means,  in  a  very 
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fliort  time,  he  became  very  expert,  and  worked 
with  the  greateft  pleafure.  When  their  work  was 
over,  they  retired  all  three  to  the  fummer-houfe ; 
and  Tommy  felt  the  greateft  joy  imaginable  when 
the  fruit  was  produced,  and  he  was  invited  to  take 
his  fhare,  which  feemed  to  him  the  moft  delicious 
he  had  ever  tafted,  becaufe  working  in  the  air  had 
given  him  an  appetite.  As  foon  as  they  had  done 
eating,  Mr.  Barlow  took  up  a  book,  and  a(ked 
Tommy  whether  he  would  read  them  a  ftory  out  of 
it ;  but  he,  looking  a  little  afhamed,  faid,  he  had 
never  learned  to  read.  I  am  very  forry  for  it,  faid 
Mr.  Barlow,  becaufe  you  lofe  a  very  great  plea- 
fure ;  then  Harry  fhall  read  to  you. 

From  this  time  forward,  Mr.  Barlow  and  his  two 
little  pupils  ufed  conftantly  to  work  in  their  garden 
every  morning,  and  when  they  were  tired,  they 
retired  to  the  fummer-houfe,  where  little  Harry, 
who  improved  every  day  in  reading,  ufed  to  en- 
tertain them  with  fome  pleafant  flory  or  other, 
which  Tommy  always  liftened  to  with  the  greateft 
pleafure.  But  little  Harry,  going  home  for  a 
week,  Tommy  and  Mr.  Barlow  wer«  left  alone. 
The  next  day,  after  they  had  done  work,  and  were 
retired  to  the  fummer-houfe  as  ufual.  Tommy  ex- 
pelled Mr.  Barlow  would  read  to  him,  but  to  his 
great  difappointment  found  that  he  was  bufy,  and 
could  not.  The  next  day  the  fame  accident  was 
renewed,  and  the  day  after  that.  At  this  Tommy 
loft  all  patience,  and  faid  to  himfelf.  Now  if  I 

could 
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could  but  rear!  like  Harry  Sandford,  I  fliould  not 
need  to  afk  any  body  to  do  it  for  me,  and  then  I 
could  divert  myfelf  :  and  why,  thinks  he,  may  not 
I  do  what  another  has  done  ?  To  be  fure,  little 
Harry  Is  very  clever,  but  he  could  not  have  read 
if  he  had  not  been  taught  ;  and  if  I  am  taught,  I 
dare  fay,  I  fliall  learn  to  read  as  well  as  he.  Well, 
as  foon  as  ever  he  comes  home,  I  am  determined 
to  afk  him  about  it. — The  next  day,  little  Harry 
returned,  and  as  foon  as  Tommy  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  alone  with  him.  Pray,  Harry,  fays 
Tommy,  how  came  you  to  be  able  to  read  ?  Why, 
Mr.  Barlow  taught  me  my  letters,  and  then  fpell- 
ing,  and  then,  by  putting  fyllables  together,  I 
learned  to  read.  Tommy.  And  could  not  you 
fhew  me  my  letters  ?  Harry.  Yes,  very  willingly, 
Harry  then  took  up  a  book,  and  Tommy  was  fo 
eager  and  attentive,  that  at  the  very  firfl  leflbn  he 
learned  the  whole  alphabet.  He  was  infinitely 
pleafed  with  this  firft  experiment,  and  could  fcarcely 
forbear  running  to  Mr.  Barlow,  to  let  him  know  the 
improvement  he  had  made  ;  but  he  thought  he 
fhould  furprife  him  more,  if  he  faid  nothing  about 
the  matter  till  he  was  able  to  read  a  whole  ftory. 
He  therefore  applied  himfelf  with  fuch  diligence, 
and  little  Harry,  who  fpared  no  pains  to  afliil  his 
friend,  was  fo  good  a  mailer,  that  in  about  two 
months  he  determined  to  furprife  Mr.  Barlow  with 
a  difplay  of  his  talents.  Accordingly,  one  day, 
when  they  were  all  afTcmblqd  in  the  fummer- 
C  -  houfe. 
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houfe,  and  the  book  was  given  to  Harry,  Tommy 
flood  up  and  faid,  that,  if  Mr.  Barlow  pleafed,  he 
would  try  to  read.  Oh!  very  willingly,  faid  Mr. 
Barlow  ;  but  I  fliould  as  foon  expeft  you  to  fly  as 
to  read.  Tommy  fmi^ed  with  a  confcioufnefs  of 
his  own  proficiency,  and  taking  up  the  book,  read, 
with  great  fluency, 

The  History  of  the  Two  Dogs. 

In  a  part  of  the  world,  where  there  are  many 
ftrong  and  fierce  wild  beads,  a  poor  man  happened 
to  bring  up  two  puppies  of  that  kind  which  is  moll 
valued  for  fize  and  courage.  As  they  appeared  to 
poITcfs  more  than  common  f^rength  and  agility,  he 
thought  he  fhould  make  an  acceptable  prefent  to 
his  landlord,  who  was  a  rich  man  living  in  a  great 
city,  by  giving  him  one  of  them,  who  was  called 
Jowler  ;  while  he  brought  up  the  other,  named 
Keeper,  to  guard  his  own  Hocks.  Trom  this  time, 
the  manner  of  living  was  entirely  altered  between 
the  brother  whelps.  Jowlci  was  fent  into  a  plen- 
tiful kitchen,  where  he  quickly  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  all  the  fervants,  who  diverted  themfelves 
with  his  little  tricks  and  wanton  gambols,  and  re- 
warded him  with  great  quantities  of  pot-liquor  and 
broken  vi61uals ;  by  which  means,  as  he  was  ftufF- 
jng  from  morning  till  night,  he  increafed  confider- 
ably  in  fjze,  and  grew  fleek  and  comely.  He 
Wu6,  indeed,  latucr   unwieldy,    and  fo  cowardly, 

that 
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thai  he  would  run  away  from  a  dog  who  was  only 
half  as  biff  as  himfelf.  He  was  much  addifted  to 
gluttony,  and  was  often  beaten  for  the  thetts  he 
committed  in  the  pantry  ;  but  as  he  had  learned  to 
fawn  on  the  footmen,  and  would  (land  upon  his 
hind  legs  to  beg,  when  he  was  ordered,  and,  be- 
fides  this,  would  fetch  and  carry,  he  was  mightily 
carefled  by  all  the  neighbourhood. 

Keeper,  in  the  mean  time,  who  lived  at  a  cottage 
in  the  country,  neither  fared  fo  well,  looked  fo 
plump,  nor  had  learned  all  thefe  pretty  little  tricks 
to  recommend  him.  But  as  his  mafter  was  too 
poor  to  maintain  any  thing  but  what  was  ufeful^ 
and  was  obliged  to  be  continually  in  the  air,  fub- 
je61  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  worked  hard  for  a 
livelihood,  Keeper  grew  hardy,  aftive,  and  dili- 
gent :  he  was  alfo  cxpofcd  to  continual  danger 
from  the  wolves,  from  Vv^hom  he  had  received  many 
a  fevere  bite,  while  he  was  guaMing  the  flocks. 
Thefe  continual  combats  gave  him  that  degree  of 
intrepidity  that  no  enemy  could  make  him  turn  his 
back.  His  care  and  adiduity  fo  well  defended  the 
fheep  of  his  mafler,  that  not  one  had  ever  been 
mi^ffing  fince  they  were  phiced  under  his  protec- 
tion. His  honefly  too  was  fo  great,  that  no  tempt- 
ation could  overpower  it:  and,  thoitgh  he  was  left 
alone  in  the  kitcheti  while  the  meat  was  roafting, 
he  never  attempted  to  talle  it,  hut  received  with 
thankful nefs  whatever  his  mailer  chofe  to  give 
him.     1  rom  a  continual  life  in  tlic  air>  he  was  be- 
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come  fo  hardy  that  no  tempeft  could  drive  him  to 
iheker,  when  he  ought  to  be  employed  in  watching 
the  flocks ;  and  he  would  plunge  into  the  mofl  ra- 
pid river,  in  the  coldeft  weather  of  the  winter,  at 
the  flightefl;  fign  from  his  mafter. 

About  this  time,  it  happened  that  the  landlord 
of  the  poor  man  went  to  examine  his  eftate  in  the 
country,  and  brought  Jowler  with  him  to  the  place 
of  his  birth.  At  his  arrival  there,  he  could  not 
help  viewing  with  great  contempt  the  rough,  rag- 
ged appearance  of  Keeper,  and  his  awkward  look, 
which  difcovered  nothing  of  the  addrefs  for  which 
he  fo  much  admired  Jowler.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  altered  by  means  of  an  accident  which 
happened  to  him.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  in 
a  thick  wood,  with  no  other  company  than  the 
two  dogs,  an  hungry  wolF,  with  eyes  that  fparklcd" 
like  fire,  brifUing  hair,  and  an  horrid  fnarl  that 
made  the  gentleman  tremble,  rufhed  out  of  a  neigh- 
bouring thicket,  and  feemcd  ready  to  devour  him. 
The  unfortunate  man  gave  himfelf  over  for  loft, 
more  efpecially  when  he  faw  that  his  faitliful 
Jowler,  inftead  of  coming  to  his  afliftance,  ran 
fneaking  away,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  howl- 
ing with  fear.  But  in  this  moment  of  defpalr,  the 
undaunted  Keeper,  who  had  followed  him  humble 
and  unobferved,  at  a  diftance,  flew  to  his  afliftance, 
and  attacked  the  wolf  with  fo  much  courage  and 
{kill,  that  he  was  compelled  to  exert  all  his  ilrength 
in  his   own    defence.     The    battle  was  long  and 

bloody, 
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bloody,  but  in  the  end  Keeper  laid  the  wolf  dead 
.at  his  feet,  though  not  without  receiving  feveral 
fevere  wounds  himfelf,  and  prefenting  a  bloody 
and  mangled  fpetlacle  to  the  eyes  of  his  mailer, 
who  came  u^p  at  that  inflant.  The  gentleman  was 
filled  with  joy  for  his  efcape,  and  gratitude  to  his 
valiant  deliverer;  and  learned  by  his  own  experi- 
ence that  appearances  are  not  always  to  betrulled, 
and  that  great  virtues  and  ^ood  difpofitions  may 
fometimes  be  foun'd  in  cottages,  while  they  are 
totally  wanting  among  the  great. 

Very  well  indeed,  fays  Mr.  Bar^low.  I  find 
that  when  young  gentlemen  chufe  to  take  pains, 
^they  can  do  things  almoft  as  well  as  other  people. 
But  what  do  you  fay  to  the  ftory  you  have  been 
reading,  Tommy  ?  Would  you  rathdr  have  owned 
-the  getueel  dog  that  le^'t  his  mafter  to  be  devoured, 
or  the  poor,  rough,  ragged,  meagre,  neglefted  cur, 
that  expofed  his  own  life  in  his  defence  ?  Indeed, 
fir,  fays  Tommy,  Twould  rather  have  had  Keeper; 
but  then  I  would  have  fed  him,  and  waflied  him., 
and  combed  him,  till  he  had  looked  as  well  as 
Jowler.  But  then  perhaps  he  would  have  grown 
idle,  and  fat,  and  cowardly,  like  him,  fays  Mr. 
Barlow  :  but  here  is  fome  more  of  it  ;  let  us  read 
the  end  of  the  ft ory.  Tommy  then  went  on  thus ; 

The  gentleman  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  noble  be- 
haviour of  Keeper,  that  he  defired  the  poor  man  to 
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make  him  a  prefent  of  the  dog,  which,  though 
with  feme  reluftance,  he  complied  with.  Keepe» 
was  therefore  taken  to  the  city,  where  he  was  ca- 
reiTed  and  fed  by  every  body,  and  the  difgraced 
Jowler  was  left  at  the  cottage,  with  ftrift  injunc- 
tions to  the  man  to  hang  him  up,  as  a  worthlefs, 
unprofitable  cur. 

As  foon  as  the  gentleman  had  departed,  the  poor 
man  was  going  to  execute  his  commifTion  ;  but' 
confidering  the  noble  (ize  and  comely  look  of  the 
dog,  and,  above  all,  being  moved  with  pity  for  the 
poor  animal,  who  wagged  his  tail,  and  licked  his 
new  mafter's  feet,  jufl  as  he  was  putting  the  cord 
about  his  neck,  he  determined  to  fpare  his  life, 
and  lee  whether  a  different  treatment  might  not 
produce  different  manners.  From  this  day,  Jow- 
ler was  in  every  refpeft  treated  as  his  brother 
Keeper  had  been  before.  He.  was  fed  but  fcantily, 
and  from  this  fpare  diet  foon  grew  more  aftive  and 
fond  of  exercife.  The  firfl  fhower  he  was  in,  he 
ran  away  as  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  do,  and 
fneaked  to  the  fire-fide  ;  but  the  farmer's  wife  foon 
drove  him  out  of  doors,  and  compelled  him  to  bear 
the  rigour  of  the  weather.  In  confequence  of  this, 
he  daily  became  more  vigorous  and  hardy,  and,  in 
a  few  months,  regarded  cold  and  rain  no  more  than 
if  he  had  been  brought'up.  in  the  country.  Changed 
as  he  already  was  in  many  refpe6ls  for  the  better, 
he  llill  retained  an  infurmountable  dread  of  wild 
bealls,  tiil  one  day,  as  he  was  wandering  through  a 
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Wood  alone,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  and  fierce 
wolf,  who,  jumping  out  oFa  thicket,  feized  him  by 
the  neck  with  f  ury.  Jowler  would  i'ain  have  run, 
but  his  enemy  was  too  fwift  and  violent  to  fuffer  him 
to  efcapbw  Neceflity  makes  even  cowards  brave. 
Jowler,  being  thus  Hopped  in  liis  retreat,  turned 
upon  liis  enemy,  and,  very  luckily  feizing  him  by 
the  throat,  ftrangled  him  in  an  inftant.  His  maf- 
ter  then  coming  up,  and  being  witnefs  of  his  ex- 
ploit, praifed  him,  and  flroked  him  with  a  degree 
of  fondnefs  he  had  never  done  before.  Animated 
by  this  vitiory,  and  by  the  approbation  of  his  maf- 
ter,  Jowler,  from  that  time,  became  as  brave  as  he 
had  before  been  pufillanimous ;  and  there  was  very 
foon  no  dog  in  the  country  who  was  fo  great  a  ter- 
ror to  beafis  of  prey. — In  the  mean  time.  Keeper, 
inftead  of  hunting  wild  beafts,  or  looking  after 
iheep,  did  nothing  but  eat  and  fleep,  which  he  was 
pcimitted  to  do  from  a.remrmbrance  of  his  pafl 
fcrvices.  As  all  qualities  both  of  mind  and  body 
are  lofl,  if  not  continually  exercifed,  he  foon  ceaf- 
cd  to  be  that  hardy,  courageous,  enterprifing  ani- 
mal he  was  before,  and  acquired  all  the  faults 
which  are  the  confequences  of  idlenefs  and  glut- 
tony. About  this  time,  the  gentleman  went  again 
into  the  country,  and  carrying  his  dog  with  him, 
was  willing  that  he  fhould  exercife  his  prowefs 
once  more  againft  his  ancient  enemies  the  wolves. 
Accordingly,  the  country  people  having  quickly 
found  one,  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  the  gentle- 
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man  went  thither  with  Keeper,  expefting  to  fee 
him  behave  as  he  had  done  the  year  before.  But^ 
how  great  was  his  furprife,  when,  at  the  firft  onfet, 
he  faw  his  beloved  dog  run  away  with  every  mark 
of  timidity  ?  At  this  moment  another  dog  fprang 
forward,  and  feizing  the  wolf  with  the  greateft  in- 
trepidity, after  a  bloody  conteft,  left  him  dead  up- 
on the  ground.  The  gentleman  could  not  help 
lamenting  the  cowardice  of  his  favourite,  and  ad- 
miring the  noble  fpirit  of  the  other  dog,  whom,  to 
his  infinite  furprife,  he  found  to  be  the  fame  Jow- 
ler  he  had  difcarded  the  year  before.  I  now  fee, 
faid  he  to  the  farmer,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expeft 
courage  in  thofe  who  live  a  life  of  indolence  and 
repofe  ;  and  that  conHant  exercife  and  proper  dif- 
cipline  are  frequently  able  to  change  contemptible 
chara61:ers  into  good  ones. 

Indeed,  fays  Mr.  BarloNV,  when  the  ftory  wa« 
ended,  I  am  fincercly  glad  to  find  that  Tommy  has 
made  this  acquifition.  He  will  now  depend  upon 
nobody,  but  be  able  to  divert  himfelf  whenever  lie 
pleafes.  All  that  jias  ever  been  written  in  our  own 
language  will  be  from  this  time  in  his  power  ;  whe- 
ther he  chufes  to  read  little  entertaining  Itorios 
like  what  we  have  heard  to-day,  or  to  read  the  ac- 
tions of  great  and  good^men  in  hi  ftory,  or  to  make 
himfelf  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  wild  beafts 
and  birds,  which  are  found  in  other  countries,  and 
iiave  been<lefcxibed  in  books :  in  Ihort,  1  know  of 
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fcarcely  any  thing  which  from  this  moment  will 
not  be  in  his  power  ;  and  I  do  not  defpair  of  one 
dav  feeing  him  a  very  fenfible  man,  capable  of 
teaching  and  inftru6ling  others. 

Yes,  fays  Tommy,  fomething  elated  by  this 
praife,  I  am  determined  no\vr  to  make  myfelf  as 
clever  as  any  body  ;  and  I  don't  doubt,  though  I 
am  fuch  a  little  fellow,  that  I  know  more  already 
than  many  grown  up  people:  and  I  am  fure,  though 
there  are  no  lefs  than  fix  blacks  in  our  houfe,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who. can  read  a  ftory  like 
me.  Mr.  Barlow  looked  a  little  grave  at  this  fud- 
den  difplay  of  vanity,  and  faid  rather  coolly,  Pray, 
who  has  attempted  to  teach  them  any  thing  ?  No- 
body, I  believe,  faid  Tommy.  Where  is  the  great 
wonder  then,  if  they  are  ignorant?  replied  Mr. 
Barlow.  You  would  probably  have  never  known 
any  thing,  had  you  not  been  affiiled  ;  and  even  now 
you  know  very  little. 

In  this  manner  did  Mr.  Barlow  begin  the  educa- 
tion ot  Tommy  Merton,  who  had  naturally  very 
good  difpofitions,  although  he  had  been  fuffered  to 
acquire  many  bad  habits,  that  fometimes  prevented 
them  from  appearing.  He  was,  particularly,  very 
pallionate,  and  thought  he  had  a  right  to  command 
every  body  that  was  not  drefled  as  fine  as  himfelf. 
This  opinion  oiten  led  him  into  inconveniencies, 
.and  once  was  the  occafion  of  his  being  verv  f^- 
vercly  mortified.  This  accident  happened  in  'th"e 
following  manner :— One  day,  as  Tommy  was 
C-5  •ilrik.injf 
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ftriking  a  ball  with  his  bat,  he  flruck  it  over  an 
hedge,  into  an  adjoining  field,  and  feeing  a  little 
ragged  boy  walking  along  on  that  fide,  he  ordered 
him,  in  a  very  peremptory  tone,  to  bring  it  to  him. 
The  little  boy,  without  taking  any  notice  of  what 
was  faid,  walked  on,  and  left  the  ball  ;  upon  which 
Tommy  called  out  more  loudly  than  before,  and 
afked  if  he  did  not  hear  what  was  faid  ?  Yes,  faid 
the  boy,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  am  not  deaf.  Oh! 
you  are  not,  replied  Tommy  ;  then  bring  me  my 
ball  direftly.  I  don't  chufe  it,  faid  the  boy.  Sirrah, 
faidTommy,if  1  come  toyou,Ifhallmakeyou  chufe 
it.  Perhaps  not,  faid  the  boy,  my  pretty  little  mafter. 
You  little  rafcal,  faid  Tommy,  who  now  began  to 
be  very  angry,  if  I  come  over  the  hedge,  I  will 
thrafh  you  within  an  inch  ot  your  life.  To  this 
the  other  made  no  anfwer  but  by  a  loud  laugh, 
which  provoked  Tommy  fo  much,  that  he  cum- 
bered over  the  hedge,  and  jumped  precipitately 
down,  intending  to  have  leaped  into  the  field  ;  but 
unfortunately  his  foot  flipped,  and  down  he  rolled 
into  a  wet  ditch,  which  was  full  of  mud  and  wa- 
ter. There  poor  Tommy  tumbled  about  for  fome 
time,  endeavouring  to  get  out,  but  it  was  to  no 
purpofe  ;  for  his  feet  fiuck  in  the  mud,  or  flipped 
off  from  the  bank  ;  his  fine  waiftcoat  was  dirtied 
all  over,  his  white  ftockings  covered  with  mire,  his 
breeches  filled  with  puddle  water.  To  add  to  his 
-diftrefs,  he  firft  loft  one  fhoe,  and  then  the  other; 
his  lace4  hat  tumbled  off  from  his  head,  and  was 

completely 
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completely  fpolled.  In  this  diftrefs  he  rnuft  pro- 
bably have  remained  a  confiderable  time,  had  not 
the  little  ragged  boy  taken  pity  on  him,  and  helped 
him  out.  Tommy  was  To  vexed  and  afhamed,  that 
he  could  not  fay  a  word,  but  ran  home  in  fuch  a 
dirty  plight,  that  Mr.  Barlow,  who  happened  to 
meet  him,  was  afraid  he  had  been  confiderably 
hurt  ;  but  when  he  heard  the  accident  which  had 
happened  he  could  not  help  fmiling,  and  he  advifed 
Tommy  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  how  he 
attempted  to  thrafh  little  fagged  boys. 

Sir,  anfwered  Tommy,  a  little  confufed,  I  fhould 
not  have  attempted  to  beat  him,  only  he  would  not 
bring  me  my  ball.  Mr.  B.  And  what  right  had 
you  to  oblige  him  to  bring  your  ball  ?  T.  Sir,  he 
was  a  little  ragged  boy,  and  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  B.  So  then,  every  gentleman  lias  a  right- to 
comman4  little  ragged  boys.  .T.  To  be  fure,  fir. 
Mr.  B.  Then,  if  your  clothes  fhould  wear  out,  and 
become  ragged,  every  gentleman  will  have  a  right 
to  command  you.  Tommy  looked  a  little  foolifh, 
and  faid.  But  he  might  have  done  it,  as  he  was  on 
that  fide  of  the  hedge.  Mr.  B.  And  fo  he  proba.* 
bly  would  have  done,  if  you  had  afked  him  civilly 
to  do  it;  but  when  perfons  fpeak  in  an  haughty 
tone,  they  will  find  few  inclined  to  ferve  them. — 
But  as  the  boy  was  poor  and  ragged,  1  fuppofe 
ycu  hired  him  with  money  to  fcich  your  ball.  T. 
Indeed,  lir,  I  did  not;  I  neither  gave  him  any 
thing,  nor  offered  him  any  thing.  Mr.  B.  Proba- 
c  e  bly 
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^ly  you  had  nothing  to  give  him.  T.  Yes  I  hafl 
though — I  had  all  this  money  (pulling  out  feveral 
■fhillings).  Mr.  B.  Perhaps  the  boy  was  as  rich  a« 
•you.  T.  No,  he  was  not,  fir,  I  am  fure  ;  for  he 
had  no  coat,  and  his  waiftcoat  and  breeches  w^ere 
all  tattered  and  ragged:  befides,  he  had  no  {lock- 
ings, and  his  (hoes  were  lull  of  holes.     Mr.  B, 

iSo  now  I  fee  what  conflitutes  a  gentleman 

A  gentleman  i-s  one,  that,  when  he  has  abundance 
'-of  every  thing,  keeps  it  all  to  himfelf;  beats  poor 
j)eople  i^-they  don't  ferve  him  for  nothing;  and, 
Tvlien  they  have  done  him  the  greatefl  favour,  in 
i"pite  of  his  infolence,  never  feels  any  gratitude,  or 
idoes  them  any  good  in  return. 

Tonamy  was  fo  afFefted  with  this  rebuke  that  he 
flConId  hardly  contain  his  tears,  and,  as  he  was  really 
:&  .boy  of  a  generous  temper,  he  determined  to 
.*^ive  the  little  ragged  boy  fomething  the  very  firft 
time  iiefhould  fee  him  again.  He  did  not  long 
tW«rit  ffor  an  opportunity  :  for,  as  he  was  walking 
'Out  that  verv  afternoon,  he  faw  liim  at  fome  dif- 
ftance -gathering  blackberries,  and  going  i^ptohim, 
h€  ace o fled  him  thus.:  Little  boy,  1  want  to  know 
^why  you  are  fo  ragged  ;  have  you  no  other  clothes? 
i^o  indeeci,  faid  the  boy.;  I  have  [tven  broihcrs  and 
fillers,  and  they  are  all  as  ragged  as  myXelf.:  but  I 
-fhould  not  much  mind  that^  li  I  could  get  my  bel- 
liy  full  of  vi61uals.  T.  And  v^hy  cannot  you  h*v.e 
•your  belty  full  of  viftuals ?  Little  boy.  Becaufe 
■edaddy'^ili  of  a  lever,  and  xan't  work  this  iiarveft^ 
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Co  tliat  mammy  fays  we  muft  all  ftarve,  if  God  Al- 
mighty does  not  take  care  of  us.  Tommy  made  no 
anfwer,  but  ran  full  fpeed  to  the  houfe,  whence  he 
prefently  returned,  loaded  with  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  a  complete  fuit  of  his  own  clothes.  Here, 
little  boy,  fdid  he,  you  were  very  good-natured  to 
me,  and  fo  I  will  give  you  all  this,  becaufe  I  am  a 
gentleman,  and  can  have  many  more.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  joy  which  appeared  in  the  boy'« 
countenance  at  receiving  this  prefent,  excepting 
■what  Tommy  himfelf  felt  the  firfl  time  at  the'idea 
of  doing  a  generous  and  grateful  aftion.  He  Itrut- 
ted  away  without  waiting  for  the  little  boy's  ac- 
■knowledgments,  and  happening  to  meet  Mr.  Bar- 
low, as  he  v/as  returning  home,  told  him,  with  an  air 
'of  exultation,  what  he  had  done.  Mr.  Barlow 
coldly  anfwered.  You  have  done  very  well  in  giv- 
ing the  little  boy  clothes,  becaufe  they  are  ycair 
own:  but  what  right  have  you  to  give  away  my 
4oaf  of  bread  without  afking  my  confent  ?  T. 
"Why,  'fir,  1  did  it  becaufe  the  little  boy  faid  'he  wa« 
•very  hungry,  and  had  feven  brothers  and  fifters, 
-and  that  his  father  was  ill,  and  could  not  work- 
Mr.  B.  This  is  a  very  goodrcalon  why  you  fhould 
give  them  what  belongs  to  yourfeH  ;  but  not  why 
•you  fhould  give  av/ay  what  is  another's.  ,  What 
would  you  fay,  if  Harry  jkvere  to  give  away  atl 
^/our  clothes  without  afking  your  leave.  T.  I 
'.fliouLd  not  Hke  it  at  all ;  and  1  will  not  give  away 
3'our  thing*  any  more  Avithout  afking  your  leave* 

Y6^ 
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You  will  do  well,  faid  Mr.  Barlow;  and  here  is  a 
little  itory  you  may  read  upon  this  very  fubje£l. 

The  Story  of  Cyrus. 

Cyrus  was  a  little  boy  of  very  good  diTpofi- 
tions,  and  a  very  humane  temper.  He  had  feveral 
mailers  that  endeavoured  to  teach  him  every  thing 
that  was  good,  and  he  was  educated  with  feveral 
little  boys  about  his  own  age.  One  evening,  his 
father  afked  him  what  he  had  done,  or  learned  that 
day.  Sir,  faid  Cyrus,  I  was  puniihed  to-day  for 
deciding  unjuftly.  How  fa?  faid  his  father. 
Cyrus.  There  were  two  boys,  one  of  whom  was 
a  great,  and  the  other  a  little  boy.  Now  it  hap. 
pened  that  the  little  boy  had  a  coat  that  was  much 
too  big  for  him  ;  but  the  great  boy  had  one  that 
fcarcely  reached  below  his  middle,  and  was  too 
tight  for  him  in  every  part ;  upon  which  the  great 
boy  propofed  to  the  little  boy  to  change  coats  with 
him,  becaufe  then,  faid  he,  we  fliall  be  both  ex- 
aftly  fitted;  for  your  coat  is  as  much  too  big  for 
you,  as  mine  is  too  little  for  me.  The  little  boy 
would  not  confent  to  the  propofal ;  upon  which 
the  great  boy  took  his  coat  away  by  force,  and 
gave  his  own  to  the  little  boy  in  exchange.  While 
they  were  difputing  upon  this  fubjeft,  1  chanced 
to  pafs  by,  and  they  agieed  to  make  me  judge  of 
the  affair.  But  i  decided  that  the  little  boy  fhould 
keep  the  little  coat,  and  the  great  boy  the  great 

one, 
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one,  for  which  judgment  my  mafler  punlfhed  me. 
Why  fo?  faid  Cyrus's  father;  was  not  the  little 
coat  moft  proper  for  the  little  boy,  and  the  large 
coat  for  the  great  toy  ?  Yes,  fir,  anfwered  Cyrus; 
but  my  mafter  told  me  I  was  not  made  judge  to 
examine  which  coat  beft  fitted  either  of  the  boys, 
but  to  decide  whether  it  was  juft  that  the  great  boy 
fhould  take  away  the  coat  of  the  little  one  againft 
his  confent;  and  therefore  I  decided  unjuflly,  and 
deferved  to  be  punifhed. 

Juft  as  the  ftory  was  finifhed  they  were  fur- 
pnfed  to  fee  a  little  ragged  boy  come  running  up 
to  them,  with  a  bundle  of  clothes  under  his  arm  : 
his  eyes  were  black  as  if  he  had  been  feverely 
beaten,  his  nofe  was  fwelled,  his  fhirt  was  bloody, 
and  his  waiftcoat  did  but  jull  hang  upon  his  back, 
fo  much  was  it  torn.  He  came  running  up  to 
Tommy,  and  threw  down  the  bundle  before  him, 
faying.  Here,  mafter,  take  your  clothes  again,  and 
I  wifli  that  they  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  I  pulled  you  out  of,  inftead  of  upon  my 
back  ; — but  I  never  will  put  fuch  frippery  on  again 
as  long  as  I  have  breath  in  my  body.  What  is 
the  matter,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  who  perceived  that 
fome  unfortunate  accident  had  happened  in  confe- 
quence  of  Tommy's  prefent?  Sir,  anfwered  the 
little  boy,  my  little  mafter  here  was  going  to  beat 
me,  becaufe  1  would  not  fetch  his  ball.  Now  as 
to  the  matter  of  that,  I  would  have  brought  his 

ball 
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•ball  with  all  my  heart,  if  he  had  but  afked  me 
civilly.  But  though  I  am  poor,  I  am  not  bound 
to  be  his  (lave,  as  they  fay  black  William  is,  and 
fo  I  would  not :  upon  which  little  mafler  here  was 
jumping  over  the  hedge  to  lick  me,  but  inftead  of 
that,  he  foufed  into  the  ditch,  and  there  he  lay 
rolling  about  till  I  helped  him  out.  And  fo  he 
gave  me  thefe  clothes  here,  all  out  oi  good  will, 
-and  I  put  them  on,  like  a  fool  as  I  was ;  for  they 
are  all  made  of  filk,  and  look  fo  fine  that  all  the 
little  boys  followed  me,  and  hallooed  as  I  went, 
and  Jack  Dowfet  threw  a  handful  of  dirt  at  me, 
and  dirtied  me  all  over.  Oh!  fays  I,  Jacky,  are 
you  at  that  work? — and  with  that  I  hit  him  a 
punch  in  the  belly,  and  fent  him  roaring  away. 
But  Billy  Gibfon  and  Ned  Kelly  came  up,  and 
faid  I  looked  like  a  Frenchman.;  and  fo  we  began 
fighting,  and  I  beat  them  till  they  both  gave  out.; 
but  I  don't  chufe  to  be  hallooed  after,  wherever  I 
go,  and  to  look  like  a  Frenchman,  and  fo  I  have 
brought  mailer  his  clothes  again. 

"Mr.  Barlow  afiied  the  little  boy  where  his  fatht^r 
lived  ;  and  he  told  him  that  his  father  lived  about 
two  miles  off,  acrofs  the  common,  and  at  the  end 
of  Runny  Lane;  upon  which  Mr.  Barlow  told 
.Harry  that  he  would  fend  the  poor  man  fome 
broth  and  victuals,  if  he  would  carry  it  when  it 
was  ready.  That  I  will,  fays  Harry,  if  it  were 
five  times  as  far:  fo  Mr.  Barlow  went  into  the 
houfe  to  give  oxderjs  about  4t.     In  ilie.mean  timc» 

Tommy, 
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Tommy,  who  had  eyed  the  little  boy  for  fome 
time  in  filence,  faid,  So,  my  poor  boy,  you  have 
been  beaten  and  hurt  till  you  are  all  over  bloody, 
only  becaufe  I  gave  you  my  clothes ;  I  am  really 
very  forry  for  it.  Thank  you,  little  mailer,  faid 
the  boy,  but  it  can't  be  helped^  you  did  not  in- 
tend me  any  hurt  I  know,  and  I  am  not  fuch  a 
chicken  as  to  mind  a  beating  :  fo  I  wiih  you  a 
good  afternoon  with  all  my  heart. — As  foon  as  the 
little  boy  was  gone,  Tommy  faid,  I  wifh  I  had  but 
fome  clothes  that  the  poor  boy  codld  wear,  for  he 
feems  very  good-natured  ;  I  would  give  them  to 
liim.  That  you  may  very  eafily  have,  faid  Harry.; 
for  there  is  a  (hop  in  the  village  hard,  by,  where 
they  fell  all  manner  of  clothes  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple; and,  as  you  have  money,  you  may  eafily  buy 
fome. 

Harry  and  Tommy  then  agreed  to  go  early  t1ifi 
next  morning  to  buy  fome  clothes  for  the  poor 
•children.  They  accordingly  fet  out  before  break- 
faft,  and  had  praceeded  near  half  way,  when  they 
heard  the  noife  of  a  pack  of  hounds  that  fcemcd  to 
be  running  full  cry  at  fome  didancc.  Tommy 
then  afkcd  Harry  if  he  knew  what  they  were 
.about.  Yes,  fays  Harr)%  1  know  well  enough 
what  they  are  about;  it  is  'Squire  Chafe  and  his 
dogs  worrying  a  poor  hare.  But  I  wonder  they 
are  not  afliamed  to  meddle  with  fuch  a  poor  iuof. 
fenfive  creature  that  cannot  defend  itfelf. 

As  they  were  lalking  in  this  manner,  Harry^ 

caftin^ 
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cafting  his  eves  on  one  fide,  faiH,  As  I  am  alive, 
there  is  the  poor  hare  fkulking  aUmg.  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  able  to  find  her,  and  if  they  afk 
me,  1  will  never  tell  them  which  way  (he  s  gone. 
Prefently  up  came  the  dogs,  who  had  now  loft  all 
fcent  of  their  game,  and  a  gentleman  mounted 
upon  a  fine  horfe,  who  aflced  Hairy  if  he  had  feeri 
the  hare.  Harry  made  no  anfwer;  but  upon  the 
gentleman's  repeating  the  queftion  in  a  louder  tone 
of  voice,  he  anfwered  that  he  had.  And  which 
way  IS  file  gone,  faid  the  gentleman  ?  Sir,  I  don't 
chnfe  to  tell  you,  anfwered  Harry,  after  fome  he- 
fitation.  Not  chule  I  laid  the  gentleman,  leaping 
off  his  horfe,  but  I'll  make  you  chufe  in  an  inftant ; 
and  coming  up  to  Hariy,  who  never  moved  from 
the  place  where  he  had  been  ftanding,  began  to 
lafh  him  in  a  moft  unmerciful  manner  with  his 
whip,  contijiially  repeating,  Now!  you  little 
rafcal,  do  you  chufe  to  tell  me  now  ?  To  which 
Harry  made  no  other  anfwer  than  this, — If  I  would 
not  tell  you  before,  1  won't  now,  though  you 
(hould  kill  me.  But  fhis  fortitude  of  Harry,  and 
the  tears  of  Tommy,  who  cried  in  the  bittereft 
manner  to  fee  the  diftrefs  of  his  friend,  made  no 
imprcflion  upon  this  barbarian,  who  continued  his 
brutality,  till  another  gentleman  rode  up  full  fpeed, 
and  faid,  For  God's  fake,  fquire,  what  are  you 
about  ?  You  will  kill  the  child  if  you  do  not  take 
care.  And  the  little  dog  deferves  it,  faid  the 
other;  he  has  feen  the  hare,  and  will  not  tell  me 

\yhich 
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which  way  fhe  is  gone.  Take  care,  replied  the 
gentleman,  in  a  low  voice,  you  don't  involve 
yourfelf  in  a  difagreeable  affair ;  I  know  the  other 
to  be  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  great  fortune  in 
the  neighbourhood:  and  then  turning  to  Harry, 
he  faid,  Why,  my  dear,  would  not  you  tell  the 
gentleman  which  way  the  hare  had  gone,  if  you 
favv  her  ?  Becaufe,  anfwered  Harry,  as  foon  as  he 
had  recovered  breath  enough  to  fpcak,  I  don't 
chufe  to  betray  the  unfortunate.  This  boy,  faid 
the  gentleman,  is  a  prodigy  ;  and  it  is  an  happy 
thing  for  you,  fquire,  that  his  age  is  not  equal  to 
his  fpirit.  But  you  are  always  paiTionatc  . . . .  At 
this  moment  the  hounds  recovered  the  fcent,  and 
burftingout  into  a  full  cry,  the  fquire  mounted  his 
horfe  and  gallopped  away,  attended  by  all  his  com- 
panions. 

When  they  were  gone,  Tommy  came  up  to 
Harry  in  the  mofl  afFeftionate  manner,  and  alked 
him  how  he  did  ?  A  little  fore,  fays  Harry,  but 
that  docs  not  fignify.  Oii !  fays  Tommy,  I  wifh 
I  had  had  a  piflol  or  a  fword !  H.  Why,  what 
wou.d  yv)u  have  done  with  it  ?  T.  1  would  have 
ki'lcd  tiiat  good-for-nothing  man  who  treated  you 
fo  cruelly.  H.  That  would  have  been  wrong, 
Tommy;  for  1  am  fure  he  did  not  want  to  kill 
me.  Indeed,  if  1  had  been  a  man,  he  fhould  not 
have  ufed  me  f o ;  but  it  is  all  over  now,  and  we 
ought  to  forgive  our  enemies,  as  Mr.  Barlow  tells 
us  Chrift  did;  and  then,  perhaps,  they  may  come 
to  love  us,  and  be  forry  for  what  they  had  done. 

T.  But 
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T.  But  how  could  you  bear  to  be  fo  feverely 
whipped,  without  crying  out  ?  H.  Why,  crying 
out  would  have  done  rae  no  good  at  all,  would  it? 
And  this  is  nothing  to  what  many  little  boys  have 
fufFered  without  ever  flinching  or  bemoaning  them- 
felves.  T.  Well,  i  fhould  have  thought  it  a  great 
deal. 

As  they  v/eTG  converfing  in  this  manner  they 
approached  the  village,  where  Tommy  laid  out  all 
his  money,  amounting  to  fifteen  ihillings  and  fix- 
pence,  in  buying  fome  clothes  for  the  little  ragged 
toy  and  his  brothers,  which  were  made  up  in  a 
bundle,  and  given  to  him  ;  but  he  defired  Harry 
to  carry  them  for  him.  That  I  will,  faid  Harry  ; 
l3ut  why  don't  you  chufe  to  carry  thena  yourfeli  ? 
T.  Why,  it  is  not  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  carry 
ithings  himfelf.  H.  Why,  what  hurt  does  it  do 
him,  if  he  is  h«t  flrong  enough  ?  T.  I  do  not  know 
— but  I  believe  it  is  that  he  may  not  look  like  the 
x:ommon  people.  H.  Then  he  (hould  not  have 
hands,  ar  feet,  or  e)'es,  or  ears,  or  mouth,  becaufe 
ithe  common  people  have  the  fame.  T.  No,  no, 
he  muft  have  ail  thefe,  becaufe  they  are  ufefuL 
H.  And  is  it  not  ufeful  to  be  able  to  do  things  for 
ourfelves  ?  T.  Yes,  but  gentlemen  have  others  to 
do  what  they  want  for  them.  H.  Then  I  fhould 
think  it  muft  be  a  bad  thing  to  be  a  gentleman. 
T.  Why  fo  ?  H.  Becaufe,  if  all  were  gentlemen, 
.nobody  would  do  any  thing,  and  then  we  fhould 
Jae  .all  Harved.     T.  Starved!     H.  Yes,  why  you 
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could  not  live,  could  you,  without  bread?  T.  No, 
I  know  that  very  well.  H.  And  bread  is  made  of 
a  plant  that  jE^rows  in  the  earth,  and  is  called 
wheat.  T.  Why  then  I  would  gather  it  and  eat  it. 
H.  Then  you  muft  do  fomething  for  yourfelf: 
but  that  would  not  do,  for  wheat  is  a  fmall  hard 
grain,  like  the  oats  which  you  have  fometimes 
given  to  Mr.  Barlow's  horfe ;  and  you  would  not 
like  to  eat  them.  T.  No,  certainly ;  but  how 
comes  bread  then  ?  H.  Why,  they  fend  the  corn 
to  the  mill.  T.  What  is  a  mill  ?  H.  What,  did 
you  never  fee  a  mill?  T.  No,  never;  but  I 
fiiould  like  to  fee  one,  that  I  may  know  how  they 
make  bread.  H.  There  is  one  at  a  little  diftance, 
and  if  you  afk  Mr.  Barlow,  he  will  go  with  you, 
for  he  knows  the  miller  very  well.  T.  That  I 
will,  for  I  jfhould  like  to  fee  them  make  bread. 

As  they  were  converfing  in  this  manner  they 
heard  a  great  outcry,  and  turning  their  heads,  faw 
a  horfe  that  was  gallopping  violently  along,  and 
dragging  his  rider  along  with  him,  who  had  fallen 
off,  and  in  falling  hitched  his  foot  in  the  flirrup. 
Luckily  for  the  perfon,  it  happened  to  be  wet 
ground,  and  the  fide  of  an  hill,  which  prevented 
the  horfe  from  going  very  faft,  and  the  rider  from 
being  much  hurt.  But  Harry,  who  was  always 
prepared  to  do  an  a6l  of  humanity,  even  with  the 
danger  of  his  life,  and,  befides  that,  was  a  boy  of 
extraordinary  courage  and  agility,  ran  up  towards 
a  gap  which  he  faw  the  horfe  approaching,  and  jull 

as 
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as  he  made  a  little  paufe  before  he  vaulted  over, 
caught  him  by  the  bridle,  and  effe6lua]Iy  Hopped 
him  from  proceeding.  In  an  inflant,  another  gen- 
tleman came  up  with  two  or  three  fervants,  who 
alighted  from  their  horfes,  difengaged  the  fallen 
perfon,  and  fet  him  upon  his  legs.  He  ftared 
wildly  round  him  for  fome  time;  but  as  he  was 
not  materially  hurt,  he  foon  recovered  his  fenfes, 
and  the  firft  ufe  he  made  of  them  was  to  fvvear  at 
his  horfe,  and  to  afk  who  had  flopped  the  con- 
founded jade?  Who?,  faid  his  friend;  why  the 
very  little  boy  that  you  ufed  fo  fcandaloufly  this 
morning:  had  it  not  been  for  his  dexterity  and 
courage,  that  numfkull  of  yours  would  have  had 
more  flaws  in  it  than  it  ever  had  before.  The 
'Squire  confidered  Harry  with  a  countenance  in 
which  (hame  and  humiliation  feemed  yet  to  flrug- 
gle  with  his  natural  infolence;  but  at  length  put- 
ting his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  pulled  out  a  guinea, 
which  he  offered  to  Harry,  telling  him  at  the  fame 
time  he  was  very  forry  for  what  had  happened. 
But  Harry,  with  a  look  of  more  contempt  than  he 
had  ever  been  feen  to  afl'ume  before,  rejefted 
the  prefent,  and  taking  up  the  bundle  which  he 
had  dropt  at  the  time  he  feizcd  the  'Squire's  horfe, 
walked  away,  accompanied  by  his  companion. 

As  it  was  not  far  out  of  their  way,  they  agreed 
to  call  at  the  poor  man's  cottage,  whom  they  found 
much  better,  as  Mr.  Barlow  had  been  there  the 
preceding  night,  and  given  him  fuch  medicines  as 

he 
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he  judged  proper  for  his  difeafc.  Tommy  then 
afked  for  the  little  boy,  and  upon  his  coming  in, 
told  him  that  he  had  now  brought  him  fome  clothes 
which  he  might  wear  without  fear  of  being  called 
a  Frenchman,  as  well  as  fome  more  for  his  little 
brothers.  The  pleafure  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived was  fo  great,  and  the  acknowledgments  and 
bleffings  of  the  good  woman  and  the  poor  man, 
who  had  juft  began  to  fit  up,  were  fo  many,  that 
little  Tommy  could  not  help  fhedding  tears  of 
compaffion,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Harry. 
As  they  were  returning.  Tommy  faid  that  he  had 
never  fpent  any  money  with  fo  much  pleafure,  as 
that  with  which  he  had  purchafed  clothes  for  this 
poor  family  ;  and  that  for  the  future  he  would  take 
care  of  all  the  money  that  was  given  him,  for  that 
purpofc,  inflead  of  laying  it  out  in  eatables  and 
play-tliings. 

Some  few  days  after  this,  as  Mr.  Barlow  and 
the  two  boys  were  walking  out  together,  they  hap- 
pened to  pafs  near  a  wind  mill,  and  upon  Harry's 
telling  Tommy  what  it  wa?!,  Tommy  defired  leave 
to  go  into  it,  and  look  at  it.  This  Mr.  Barlow 
confented  to;  and  being  acquainted  with  the  nril- 
ler,  they  all  went  in,  and  examined  every  part  of  it 
with  great  curiofity  ;  and  there  little  Tommy  faw 
with  aflonifhment,  that  the  fails  of  the  mill  being 
continually  turned  round  by  the  wind,  moved  a 
great  flat  (tone,  which,  by  rubbing  upon  another 
ilone,  bfuifed  all  the  corn  that  was  put  between 

them, 
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them,  till  it  became  a  fine  powder.  Oh  I  dear, 
fays  Tommy,  is  this  the  way  they  make  bread  ? 
Mr.  Barlow  told  him  this  was  the  method  by 
which  the  corn  was  prepared  for  making  bread  ; 
but  that  many  other  things  were  necefTary,  before 
it  arrived  at  that  ftate.  You  fee  that  what  runs 
from  thefe  mill-flones  is  only  a  fine  powder,  very 
different  from  bread,  which  is  a  folid  and  tolerably 
hard  fubftance. 

As  they  were  going  home,  Harry  faid  to  Tommy^ 
So  you  fee  now  that  if  nobody  chofe  to  work,  or 
do  any  thing  for  himfelf,  we  fhould  have  no  bread 
to  eat.  But  you  could  not  even  have  the  corn  to 
make  it  of,  without  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  la- 
bour. Why  not  ?  faid  Tommy  ;  does  not  corn 
grow  in  the  ground,  of  itfelf  ?  H.  Corn  grows  in 
the  ground,  but  then  firft  it  is  necefTary  to  plough 
the  ground,  to  break  it  to  pieces.  T.  What's 
ploughing  ?  H.  Did  you  never  fee  three  or  four 
horfes  drawing  fomething  along  the  fields  in  a 
ftraight  line,  while  one  man  drove,  and  another 
walked  behind,  holding  the  thing  by  two  handles  ? 
T.  Yes,  I  have,  and  is  that  ploughing  ?  K.  It  is 
— and  there  is  a  fharp  iron  underneath,  which  runs 
into  the  ground,,  and  turns  it  up  all  the  way  it  goes. 
T.  Well,  and  what  then?  H.  When  the  ground 
is  thus  prepared,  they  fow  the  feed  all  over  it,  and 
then  they  rake  it  over  to  cover  the  feed,  and  then 
the  feed  begins  to  grow,  and  fhoots  up  very  high* 
and  at  lafl  the  corn  ripens,  and  they  reap  it,  and 
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carry  it  home.     I  protefl,  fciys  Tommy,  it  muft  be 
very  curious,  and   I  fhould   like  to  fow  fome  feed 
myfelf,  and  fee  it  grow  ;  do  you  think  I  could? 
Yes,  certainly,  faid  Harry  ;  and  if  you  will  dig  the 
.ground  to-morrow,  1  will  go  home  to   my  father, 
in  order  to  procure  fome  feed  for  you.     The  ne?^ 
morning  Tommy  was  up  almoft  as   foon  as  it  was 
light,  and  went  to  work  in  a  corner  of  the  garden, 
•where  he  dug  with  great  perfeverance  till  break- 
faft:  w^en  he  came  in,  he  could  not  help  telling 
Mr.  Barlow  what  lie  had  done,  and  afking  him, 
whether  he  was  not  a  very  good  boy,  for  working 
fo  hard  to  raife  corn  ?  That,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  de- 
pends upon  the  life  you  intend  to  make  of  it,  when 
you  have  raifed  it.     What   is  it  <you  intend  doing 
with  it  ?    Why,  fir,  faid  Tommy,  I  intend  to  fend 
it  to  the  mill  that  we  faw,  and  have  it  ground  into 
flour ;  and  then  I  will  get  you  to  Ihew  me  how  to 
make  bread  of  it ;  and  then  I  will  eat  it,  that  I  may 
rtell  my  father  that  I  have  eaten  bread  out  of  corn 
of  my  own  fowing.     That  will  be  very  well  done, 
»faid   Mr.  Barlow;,  but  where   will    be  the  great 
goodnefs  that  you  fow  corn  for  your  own  eatm^j  ? 
That  is  no  more  than  all  the  people  round  conti-' 
nualiy  do;  and  if  they  did  not  do  it,  they  would 
hG  obliged  to  faft.     But  then,   faid  Tommy,  they 
are  not  gentlemen,  as  I  am.     What  then,  anfwered 
Mr.  ]&arlow,  muft  not  gentlemen  eat  as  well  is 
others,  and  therefore  is  it  not  for  their  intereft  to 
know  how  to  procure  food  as  well  as  oilier  people  ? 
D  Yes, 
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Yes,  fir,  anfvvered  Tommy,  but  they  can  have 
other  people  to  raife  it  for  them,  fo  that  they  are 
not  obliged  to  work  themfelves.  How  does  that 
happen,  faid  Mr.  Barlow  ?  T.  Why,  fir,  they  pay 
other  people  to  work  for  them,  or  buy  bread  when 
it  is  made,  as  much  as  they  want.  Mr.  B.  Then 
they  pay  for  it  with  money.  T.  Yes,  fir.  Mr.  B. 
Then  they  muft  have  money  before  they  can  buy 
corn.  T.  Certainly,  fir.  Mr.  B.  But  have  all 
gentlemen  money  ?  Tommy  hefitated  fome  time  at 
this  queflion ;  at  laft  he  faid,  I  believe  not  always, 
fir.  Mr.  B.  Why  then,  if  they  have  not  money, 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  procure  corn,  unlefs 
they  raiie  it  for  themfelves.  Indeed,  faid  Tommy, 
I  believe  they  will ;  for  perhaps  they  may  not 
find  any  body  good-naJ.ured  enough  to  give  it  them. 
But,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  as  we  are  talking  upon  this 
fubjeft,  I  will  tell  you  a  ftory,  that  I  read 'a  little 
time  paft,  if  you  chufe  to  liear  it.  Tommy  faid  he 
Ihould  very  glad  if  Mr.  Barlow  would  take  the 
trOuble  of  telling  it  to  him,  and  Mr.  Barlow  tol4 
him,  the,  following  hillory  of 

The  Two  Brothers. 

About, the  time  th^t  fnany  people  went  over 
to  South  America,  with  the  hopes  of  finding  gold 
and  filver,  there  was  a  Spaniard,  whofe  name  was 
Pizarro,  who  had  a  great  inclination  to  try  his  for- 
tune like  the  jell.     But  as  he  had  an  elder  brother, 

for 
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for  whom  he  had  a  very  great  aflPeftion,  he  went  to 
him,  told  him  his  defign,  and  folicited  him  very 
much  to  go  along  with  him,  promifing  him  that  he 
fhould  have  an  equal  Ihare  of  all  the  riches  they 
found.  The  brother,  whofe  name  was  Alonzo, 
was  a  man  of  a  contented  temper  and  a  good  tin- 
derflanding ;  he  did  not  therefore  much  approve 
of  the  proje6l,  and  endeavoured  to  djfTuade  Pizarro 
from  it,  by  fetting  before  him  the  danger  to  which 
he  expofed  himfelt,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  fuc- 
ceeding.  But  finding  all  thai  he  faid  was  vain,  he 
agreed  to  go  with  him,  but  told  him  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  wanted  no  part  of  the  riches  which 
he  might  find,  and  would  afk  no  other  favour  than 
to  have  his  Baggage  and  a  few  fervants  taken  on 
board  the  veflel  with  him.  Pizarro  then  fold  all 
that  he  had,  bought  a  veffel,  and  embarked  with 
feveral  other  adventurers,  who  had  all  great  expect- 
ations, like  himfelf,  of  foon  becoming  rich.  As 
to  Alonzo,  he  took  nothing  with  him-  but  a  fe^v 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  tools,  and  fome  corn, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  and 
fome  feeds  of  different  vegetables.  Pizarro  thought 
this  a  very  odd  preparation  for  the  voyage;  but  aft 
he  did  noi  .think  proper  to  expollulate  with  his 
brother,  he  faid  jiothing.-  After  failing  fome  time 
with  profperous  winds,  they  put  into  the  lafl  port 
where  they  were  to  flop,  before  they  came  to  the 
country  where  they  were  to  fearch  for  gold.  Here 
Pizarro  bought  a  great  number  more  of  pickaxes, 
Da  fliovels. 
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Novels,  and  yarious  other  tools  for  digging,  melt- 
ing, and  refining  the  gold  he  expefted  to  find,  be- 
fides  hiring  an  additional  quantity  of  labourers  to 
aflill  him  in  the  work.  Alonzo,  on  the  contrary, 
bo.ught  only  a  few  fheep  and  four  flout  oxen,  with 
their  harnefs,  and  food  enough  to  fubfift  them  till 
they  fhould  arrive  at  land.  As  it  happened,  they 
met  with  a  favourable  voyage,  and  all  landed  in 
perfeft  health  in  America.  Alonzo  then  told  his 
brother,  that,  as  he  had  only  come  to  accompany 
€md  ferve  him,  he  would  ftay  near  the  fhore  with 
his  fervants  and  cattle,  while  he  went  to  fearch  for 
gold,  and  v/hen  he  had  acquired  as  much  as  he 
clefired,  fhould  be  always  ready  to  embark  for 
Spain  with  him.  PizarrQ  accordingly  fet  out,  not 
without  feeling  fo  .great  a  contempt  for  his  brother, 
<hat  he  could  not  help  exprefTing  it  to  his  compa- 
nions. I  always  thought,  faid  he,  that  my  brother 
had  been  a  man  of  feufe ;  he  bore  that  chara6ler 
in  Spain,  but  I  find  people  were  ftrangely  miftakcn 
in  him.  Here  he  is  going  to  divert  himfelf  with 
his  fheep  and  his  oxen,  as  if  he  was  living  quietly 
upon  his  farm  at  home,  and  had  nothing  elfe  to  do 
than  to  raife  cucumbers  and  melons.  But  we 
icnow  better  what  to  do  with  our  time ;  fo  come 
^long,  my  lads,  and  if  we  have  but  good  luck,  we 
fhall  foon  be  enriched  for  the  reil  of  our  lives. 
All  that  were  prefent  applauded  Pizarro's  fpeech, 
and  declared  themfelves  ready  to  follow  him 
wherever  he  went;  only  one  old  Spaniard  ihook 

his 
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his  head  as  he  went,  and  told  him  he  doubted  whe* 
ther  he  would  find  his  brother  fo  great  a  fool  as  he 
thought.  They  then  travelled  on  feveral  days 
march  into  the  country,  fometimes  obliged  to  crofs 
rivers,  at  others  to  pafs  mountains  and  forefts 
where  they  could  find  no  paths  ;  fometimes  fcorch- 
ed  by  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  and  then  wetted 
to  the  ficin  by  violent  fliowers  of  rain.  Thefe  dif- 
ficulties, however,  did  not  difcourage  them  fo 
much  as  to  hinder  them  from  trying  in  feveral 
places  for  gold,  which  they  were  at  length  lucky 
enough  to  find  in  a  confiderable  quantity.  This 
kiccefs  animated  them  very  much,  and  they  conti- 
nued working  upon  that  fpot  till  all  their  provifions 
were  confumed  ;  they  gathered  daily  large,  quanti- 
ties of  ore,  but  then  they  fuffercd  very  much  from 
hunger.  Still,  however,  they  perfevered  in  their 
labours,  and  fuftained  themfelves  with  fuch  roots 
and  berries  as  they  could  find.  At  laft,  even  this 
refource  failed  them  ;  and,  after  feveral  of  their 
company  had  died  from  want  and  hardfhip,  the  reft 
were  juft  able  to  crawl  back  to  the  place  whero 
they  had  left  Alonzo,  carrying  with  them  the  gold,, 
to  acquire  which  they  had  fullered  fo  many  mi- 
feries. 

But  while  they  had  been  employed  in  this  man- 
ner, Alonzo,  who  forefaw  wliat  would  happen,  had 
been  induftrioufly  toiling  to  a  very  different  pur- 
pofe.  His  fkill  in  hufbandry  had  eafily  enabled 
him  to  find  a  fpot  o»f  confiderable  extent  and  very 
D  ^  fertile 
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fertile  foil,  which  he  ploughed  up  with  the  oxexi 
he  had  brought  with  him,  and  the  afTiflance  of  his 
fervants.  H^  then  fowed  the  different  feeds  he 
}rad  brought,  and  |llanted  the  potatoes,  which  prof- 
pered  beyond  what  he  could  have  expefted,  and 
yielded  him  a  moil  abundant  harvefl.  His  fheep 
he  had  turned  out  in  a  very  fine  meadow  near  tUe 
fea,  and  every  one  of  them  had  brought  him  a 
couple  of  lambs.  Befides  that,  he  and  his  fervants, 
at  leiiure  times,  employed  themfelves  in  fifhing  ; 
and  the  fifh  they  had  caught  were  all  dried  aad 
faked,  with  fait  they  had  found  upon  the  fea- 
fbore  ;  fo  that  by  the  time  of  Pizarro's  return  they 
had  laid  up  a  very  confiderable  quantity  ot  provi- 
iion.  When  Pizarro  returned,  his  brother  receiv- 
ed him  with -the  greatefl  cordkklity^  and  afked  him 
v.rhat  fuccefs  h,e  had  had  ?  Pizarro  told  him  that 
they  had  found  an  immenfe  quantity  of  gold,  but 
that  feveral  of  his  companions  had  perifhed,  an4 
that  the  refl  were  aimoft  flarved  from  the  want  of  pro- 
vifions:  he  then  irequefted  his  brother  would  imme- 
diately give  him  fomething  to  eat,  as  he  afTured  him 
be  had  tafled  no  food  the  lalf  two  days,  excepting  the 
roots  and  bark  of  trees.  Alonzo  then  very  coolly 
anfwered,  that  he  fhould  remember,  that  when  they 
fet  out  they  had  made  an  .agreement,  that  neither 
fhould  interfere  with  the  other ;  that  he  had  never 
defired  to  have  any  fhare  of  the  gold  which  Pizarro 
might  acquire,  and  therefore  he  wondered  that  Pi- 
zarro (hould  expe6l  to  be  fupplied  with  the  provi. 

fions 
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(ions  that  he  had  procured  with  fo  much  care  and 
labour.  But,  added  he,  if  you  chufe  to  exchange 
fome  of  the  gold  you  have  found,  for  provlfions,  I 
fhall  perhaps  be  able  to  accommodate  you.  Pizarro 
thought  this  behaviour  very  unkind  in  his  brother  ; 
but  as  he  and  his  companions  were  almoft  ftarvcd, 
they  were  obliged  to  comply  with  his  demands, 
which  were  fo  exorbitant,  that  in  a  very  fliort  time 
they  parted  with  all  the  gold  they  brought  with 
them,  merely  to  purchafe  food.  Alonzo  then  pro^ 
pofed  to  his  brother  to  embark  for  Spain  in  the 
vefTel  which  had  brought  them  thither,  as  the  winds 
and  weather  feemed  to  be  moft  favourable:  but 
Pizarro,  with  an  angry  look,  told  him,  that  fince 
he  had  deprived  him  of  every  thing  he  had  gained, 
,  and  treated  him  in  fo  unfriendly  a  manner,  he 
fhould  go  without  him  ;  for  as  to  himfelf,  he  would 
rather  jpcrilh  upon  that  defert  fhore,  than  embark 
with  fo  inhuman  a  brother.  But  Alonzo,  inflead 
of  refentiftg  thefe  reproaches,  embraced  his  brother 
with  the  greatefl  tendern^fs,  and  fpoke  to  him  in 
the  following  manner :  Could  you  then  believe, 
my  deareft  Pizarro,  that  I  really  meant  to  deprive 
you  of  the  fruits  of  all  your  labours,  which  you 
have  acquired  with  fo  much  toil  and  danger?  Ra- 
ther may  all  the  gold  in  the  univerfe  perifli,  than  I 
fhould  be  capable  of  fuch  behaviour  to  my  deareft 
brother  !  But  I  faw  the  rafh,  impetuous  defire  you 
had  of  riches,  and  wifhed  to  correft  this  fault  in 
you,  and  ferve  you  at  the  fame  time.  You  defpifed 
D  4  my 
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iny  prudence  and  induftry,  and  imagined  that  !!•*► 
tliirg  could  be  wanting  to  him  that  had  once  ac- 
quired sveahh.  But  you  have  now  learned,  that, 
Witi;out  that  forefight  and  induftry,  all  the  gold 
you  have  brought  with  you  would  not  have  pre- 
vented you  from  perifhing  miferably.  You  are 
now  I  hope  wifer  ;  and  therefore  take  back  your 
riches,  which  I  hope  you  have  now  learned  to 
make  a  proper  ufe  oF.  Pizarro  was  equally  filleci 
with  gratitude  and  aftonifhmcnt  at  this  generofity 
of  his  brother,,  and  he  acknowledged  from  experi- 
ence that  induftry  was  better  than  gold.  They  then 
embarked  for  Spain,  where  they  all  fafely  arrived  : 
during  the  voyage  Pizarro  often  folicited  his  bro- 
ther to  accept  of  half  bis  riches^  which  Alonza 
eonftantly  refufed,  telling  Kim  that  he  could  raife 
fcod  enough  to  maintain  hira^fclf,  and  was  in  no 
want  of  golc). 

Indeed,  faid  Tommy,  when  Mr.  Barlow  had 
flniftied  the  ftory,  I  think  Alonzo  was  a  very  fenfi- 
ble  man  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,,  his  bro- 
•her  and  all  his  companions  muft  have  been  ftarv- 
ed:  but  then  this  was  only  becaufethey  were  in  a 
defert,  uninhabited  country.  This  could  never 
have  happened  in  England;  there  they  could  al- 
ways have  had  as  much  corn  or  bread  as  they  chofe 
for  their  money.  But,  faid  Mr.  Barlovv,  is  a  man, 
fure  to  be  always  in  England,  or  fome  country 
where  he  can  purchafe  bread  ^     T.  I  believe  fo» 

fir. 
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fir.  Mr.  B.  Why,  are  there  not  countries  in  the 
world  where  there  are  no  inhabitants,  and  where 
no  corn  is  raifed  ?  T.  Certainly,  fir;  this  coun- 
try which  the  two  brothers  went  to  was  fuch  a 
place.  Mr.  K.  And  there  are  many  other  fuch 
countries  in  the  world.  T.  But  then  a  man  need  not 
go  to  them  ;  he  may  llay  at  home.  Mr.  B.  Then 
he  mull  not  pafs  the  feas  in  a  (hip.  T.  Why  fo, 
fir?  Mr.  B.  Becaufe  the  fhip  may  happen  to  be 
wrecked  upon  fome  fuch  country  where  there  are 
no  inhabitants;  and  then,  although  he  fhouldefcape 
the  danger  of  the  fea,  what  will  he  do  for  food  ? 
T.  And  have  fuch  accidents  fometimes  happened  ?^ 
Mr.  B.  Yes,  feveral  :  there  was,  in  particular,  one 
Selkirk,  who  was  fhipwrecked,  and  obliged  to  live 
feveral  years  upon  a  defert  ifland.  T.  That  was 
very  extraordinary  indeed ;  and  how  did  he  get 
vi6luals  ?  Mr.  B.  He  fometimes*  procured  roots, 
fometimes  fruits :  he  allbat  laft  became  fo  aftive, 
that  he  was  able  to.  purfue  and  catch  wild  goats, 
with  which  the  ifland  abounded.  T.  And  did  not 
fuch  an  hard,  difagreeable  way  of  life  kill  him  at 
lail  ?  Mr.  B.  By  no  means.  He  never  enjoyed 
better  heakh  in  his  life  :  and  you  have  heard  that 
he  became  fo  a6live  as  to  be  able  to  overtake  the- 
very  wild  beails. 

Here  little  Harry    came   in   from   hi5?  father's- 
houfci  and  brought  with  him  the  chicken,  which, 
it  has  been  mentioned,  he  had  faved  from  the  ciaws 
of  .the  kite.     The  little  animal  was  now  p?xfe6lly. 
D-5  recovered- 
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recovered  oi  the  hurt  it  had  received,  ahd  fhowed 

fo  great  a  degree  of  affeftion  to  its  prote6lor,  that 

it  would  run  after  him  like  a  dog,  hop  upon  his 

fhoulder,  neftle  in  his  bofom,  and  eat  crumbs  out 

of  his  hand.     Tommy  was  extremely  furprifed  and 

5)leafed  to  remark  its  tamenef*  and  docility,  and 

afked  by  what  means  it  had  been  made  fo  gentle. 

Harry  told  him,  he  had  taken  no  particular  pains 

about  it ;  but  that,  as  the  poor  little  creature  had 

been  fadly  hurt,  he  had  ted  it  every  day  till  it  was 

well ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of  that  kindnefs,  it 

had  conceived  a  great  degree  of  afFe£lion  towards 

him.    Indeed,  faid  Tommy,  that  is  very  furprifing  : 

for  I  thought  all  birds  had  flown  away  whenever  a 

man  came  near  them ;  and   that  even  the   fowls 

which  are  kept  at  home  would  never  let  you  touch 

them.     Mr.  B.  And  wh^t  do  you  imagine  is  the 

reafon  of  that  ?     T.  Becaufe  they  are  wild.     Mr. 

B.  And  what  is  a  fowl's  being  wild  ?     T.  When 

he  will  not  let  you  come  near  him.     Mr.  B.  Then 

a  fowl  is  wild  becaufe  he  will  not  let  you  come 

near  him  ;  and  will   not  let  you   come  near  him 

becaufe  he  is  wild.     This  is  faying  nothing  more 

than  that  when  a  fowl  is  wild,  he  will  not  let  you 

approach  him.     But  I  want  to  know  what  is  the 

reafon  of  his  being  wild.     T.  Indeed,  fir,  I  cannot 

tell,    unlefs  it    is  becaufe  they  are  naturally   fo. 

Mr.  B.  But  if  they  were  naturally  fo,  this  fowl 

dould  not  be    fond   of   Harry.      T.  That   is  be* 

taufe  he  is  fo  good  to  it.     Mr.  B.  Very  likely — 

Then 
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Then  it  is  not  natural  for  an  animal  to  run  away 
from  a  perfon  that  is  good  to  him.  T.  No,  fir,  I 
believe  not.  Mr.  B.  But  when  a  perfon  is  not 
good  to  him,  or  endeavours  to  hurt  him,  it  is  natu- 
ral for  an  animal  to  run  away  from  him,  is  it  not  ? 
T.  Yes.  Mr.  B.  And  then  you  fay  that  he  is  wild, 
do  you  not  ?  T.  Yes,  fir.  Mr.  B.  Why  then  it 
is  probable  that  animals  are  only  wild  becaufethey 
are  afraid  of  being  hurt,  and  that  they  only  run 
away  from  the  fear  of  danger.  I  believe  you  would 
^o  the  fame  from  a  lion  or  a  tiger.  T.  Indeed  I 
would,  fir.  Mr.  B.  And  yet  yoii  do  not  call  your- 
felf  a  wild  animal.  Tommy  laughed  heartily  at 
this,  and  faid,  No.  Therefore,  faid  Mr.  Barlow, 
if  you  want  to  tame  animals,  you  mufl  be  good  to 
them,  and  treat  them  kindly,  and  then  they  will  no 
longer  fear  you,  but  confjf?  to  you  and  love  you. 
Indeed,  faid  Harry,  that  isivery  true  :  ior  I  knew% 
a  little  boy  that  took  a  great  fancy  to  a  fnake  that 
lived  in  his  father's  garden  ;  and  when  he  had  milk 
for  breakfaft,  he  ufed  to  fit  under  a  nut-tree  and 
whiftle,  and  the  fnake  would  come  to  him,  and  eat 
out  of  his  bowl.  T.  And  did  it  not  bite  him  ?. 
H.  No  ;  he  fometimes  gave  it  a  pat  with  his  fpoon, 
if  it  ate  too  faft,  but  it  never  hurt  him. 

Tommy  was  much  pleafed  with  this  converfa- 
tion  ;  and  being  both  good-natured  and  defirous  o^ 
making  experiments,  he  determined  to  try  his  fkill 
in  taming  animals.  .Actordingly,  he  took  a  large 
nice  of  bread  in  his  hand,  and  went  out  to  feek 
D  6  fome 
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fome  animal  that  he  might  give  it  to.     The  firfl 
thing  that  he  happened  to  meet  was  a  fucking  pig 
that  had  rambled  from  its  mother,  and  was  balking 
in  the  fun.     Tommy  would  pot  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fhowing  his  talents ;  he  therefore  callect 
Pig,  pig,  pig,  come  hither,  little  pig  !    But  the  pig, 
who  did  not  exaftly    comprehend  his   intentions,, 
only  grunted  and  ran  away.     You  little  ungrateful 
thing,  faid  Tommy,  do  you  treat  me  in  this  man* 
ner,  when  I  want  to  feed  you  ?  If  you  do  not  know 
your  friends,  I  muft  teach  you.     Saying  this,  hfr 
fprang  at  the  pig,  and  caught  him  by  the  hind  leg,, 
intending  to  have  given  him  the  bread  which  he 
had  in  his  hand  ;  but  the  pig,  who  was  not  ufed  to 
be  treated  in  that   manner,  began  ftruggling  and 
fqueaking  to  that  degree,  that  the  fow,  which  was 
within  hearing,  camerugping  to  the  place,  with  all 
the  reft  of  the  litter  at  hfr  heels.     As  Tommy  did 
not  know  whether  fhe  would  be  pleafed  with  his 
civilities  to  her  young  one,  or  not,  he  thought  it 
moft  prudent  to  let  it  go  ;^  and  the  pig,  endeavour- 
ing to  efcape  as  fpeedily  as  pofTible,  unfortunately 
ran  betweei^his  legs,  and  threw  him  down.     The 
place  whe/e  tliis  accident  happened  was  extremely 
lyet ;  therefore  Tommy,  in  falling,  dirtied  hirafelf 
from  head  to  foot,  and  the  fow,  who  came  up  at 
that  inftant,  palled   over  him  as   he  attempted  to 
rife,    and  rolled   him  back  again  into  the  mire* 
Tommy,  who  was  not  the  cooleft  in  his  temper^ 
was  extremely  provoked  at  this  ungrateful  returt* 

for 
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for  his  mtende<J  kindnefs,  and  lofing  all  patience, 
he  feized  th«  fow  by  the  hind-  leg,  a«<}'  began  pom- 
melling her  with  all  his  might,  a-s  fhe  attempted  to 
efcape.  The  fow,  as  may  be  imagined,  did  not 
relifh  fueh  treatment,  but  endeavoured  with  all  her 
force  to  efcape:  hnt  Tommy  keeping  hia'  hold,, 
and  continuing  his  difcipline,  (he  ih-wggled  with 
fuch  violence  as  to  drag  him  federal  yards,  fqueafe- 
rng  in  the  moft  lamentable  manner  all  the  time,  in 
which  fhe  was  joined  by  the  whole  litter  of  pigs. 
During  the  heat  of  this  conteft,  a-  large  fiock  of 
gtQ^e  happened' to  be  crofling  the  road,  into  the 
midft  of  which  the  affrighted  fow  ran  headlon^g, 
dragging  the  enraged  Tommy  at  her  heels.  The 
goflings  retreated  with  the  greateft  precipitation^ 
joining  their  mournful  cackling  to  the  general 
Boife  ;  but  a  gander  of  more  than  common;  fize  and 
courage,  refenting  the  unprovoked  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  his  family,  flew  at  Tommy's 
hinder  parts,  and  gave  him  feveral  fevere  flrokes 
with  his  bill.  Tommy,  whofe  courage  had  hither- 
to been  unconquerable,  being  thus  unexpe6ledly 
attacked  by  a  new  enemy,  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
fortune,  and  not  knowing  the  precife  extent  of  his 
danger,  henotonly  fuffered  the  fow  to  efcape,  but 
joined  his  vociferations  to  the  general  fcream. 
This  alarmed  Mr.  Barlow,  who  coming  up  to  the 
place,  found  his  pupil  in  the  moll  woeful  plight, 
daubed  from  head  to  foot,  with  his  face  and  hands 
as  black  as  thofe  of  any  chimney-fweeper.     He 

enquired 
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enquired  what  was  the  matter  ;  and  Tommy,  as 
foon  as  he  had  recovered  breath  enough  to  fpeak, 
anfwered  in  this  manner  : — Sir,  all  this  is  owing  to 
what  you  told  me  about  taming  animals.  I  wanted 
to  make  them  tame  and  gentle,  and  to  love  me,  and 
you  fee  the  confequences.  Indeed,  faidMr.  Bar- 
low, I  fee  you  have  been  very  ill  treated,  but  I 
hope  you  are  not  hurt ;  and  if  it  is  owing  to  any 
thing  I  have  faid,  I  fhall  feel  the  more  concern. 
No,  faid  Tommy,  I  cannot  fay  I  am  much  hurt. 
Why  then,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  you  had  better  go  and 
wafh  yourfelf ;  and  when  you  are  clean  we  will 
talk  over  the  affair.  When  Tommy  had  returned, 
Mr.  Barlow  afked  him  how  the  accident  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  when  he  had  heard  the  ftory,  he  faid,  I 
am  very  forry  for  your  misfortune,  but  I  do  not 
perceive  that  I  was  the  caufe  of  it  T*  for  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  ever  advifed  you  to  catch  pigs  by 
the  hinder  legs.  T.  No,  fir  ;  but  you  told  me  that 
feeding  animals  was  the  way  to  make  them  love 
me,  and  fo  I  wanted  to  feed  the  pig.  Mr.  B.  But 
it  was  not  my  fault  that  you  attempted  it  in  a  wrong 
manner.  The  animal  did  not  know  your  inten- 
tions, and  therefore,  when  you  feized  him  in  fo 
violent  a  manner,  he  naturally  attempted  to  efcape ; 
and  his  mother,  hearing  his  cries,  very  naturally 
came  to  his  afliflance.  All  that  happened  was  ow- 
ing to  your  inexperience.  Before  you  meddle  with 
any  animal,  you  ftiould  make  yourfelf  acquainted 
with  his  nature  and  difpofition ;  otherwife,  you 

may 
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may  fare  like  the  little  boy,  that,  in  attempting  to 
catch  flies,  was  flung  by  a  wafp  ;  or  like  another, 
that,  feeing  an  adder  fleeping  upon  a  bank,  took  it 
for  an  eel,  and  was  bitten  by  it,  which  had  nearly 
cofl  him  his  life.  T.  But,  fir,  I  thought  Harry 
had  mentioned  a  little  boy  that  ufed  to  feed  a  fnake 
without  receiving  any  hurt  from  it.  Mr.  B.  That 
might  very  well  happen  ;  there  is  fcarcely  any 
creature  that  will  do  hurt  without  it  is  attacked  or 
wants  food,  and  fome  of  thefe  reptiles  are  entirely 
harmlefs,  others  not :  therefore  the  heft  way  is  not 
to  meddle  with  any  thing  till  you  are  perfe6lly  ac- 
quainted with  its  nature.  Had  you  obferved  this 
rule,  you  never  would  have  attempted  to  catch  the 
pig  by  the  hinder  leg,  in  order  to  tame  it ;  and  it 
is  very  lucky  that  you  did  not  make  the  experi- 
ment upon  a  larger  animal,  otherwife  you  might 
have  been  as  badly  treated  as  the  taylor  was  by  the 
elephant.  T.  Pray,  fir,  what  is  this  curious  flory  ? 
But  firft  tell  me,  if  you  pleafe,  what  an  elephant  is. 
An  elephant,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  is  the  largefl  land 
animal  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  many 
times  thicker  than  an  ox,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  eleven  or  twelve  feet.  Its  flrength,  as  may  be 
eafily  imagined,  is  prodigious,  but  it  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  fo  very  gentle,  that  it  rarely  does  hurt  to  any 
thing,  even  in  the  Woods  where  it  refides.  It  does 
not  eat  flelh,  but  lives  upon  the  fruits  and  branches 
of  trees.  But  what  is  mofl  fingular  about  its  make 
is,  that,  inftead  of  a  nofe,  it  has  a  long,  hollow 

piece 
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piece  of  flefti,  which  grows  over  its  mouth  to  the 
length  of  three  or  four  feet.  This  is  called  the 
trunk  of  the  elcphant»  and  he  is  capable  of  bend- 
ing it  iw  every  direflion.  When  he  wants  to  break 
oflFthe  branch  of  a  tree,  he  twifts  this  trunk  round 
it,  and  fnaps  it  off  direftly..  When  he  wants  to 
drink,  he  lets  it  down  into  the  water,  fucks  up  fe- 
veral  gallons  at  a  time,  and  then  doubling  the  end- 
of  it  back,  difcharges>  it  all  into  his  mouth.  But 
if  he  is  fo  large,  faid  Tommy,  and  ftrong,  I  fhould; 
fuppofc  it  muft  be  impoflible  ever  to  ta^ne  him.. 
So  perhaps  it  would,  replied  Mr.  Barlow,  did  thcy^ 
not  inftruft  thofe  that  have  been  already  tamed  to 
aflifl  in  catching  others.  T.  How  is  that  fir  ?  Mr. 
B.  When  they  have  difcbveredaforeft  where  thefe 
animals  refort,  they  make  a  large  enclofure  with 
ffrong  pales  and  a  deep  ditch,  leaving  only  one 
entrance  to  it,  which  has  a  ftrong  gate  left  pur- 
pofely  open.  They  then  let  one  or  two  of  their 
tame  elephants  loofe,  who  join  the  wild  ones,  and 
gradually  entice  them  into  the  enclofure.  As  foon 
as  one  of  thefe  ha^  entered,  a  man  who  Ifends 
ready,  fhuts  the  gates,  and  takes-  him  prifoner. 
The  animal,  finding  himfelf  thus  entrapped,  begins 
to  grow  furious,  and  attempt's  to  efcape :  but  im- 
mediately two  tame  ones,  of  the  largeft  fize 
and  greateft  ftrength,  who  had  been  placed  there. 
on  purpofe,  come  up  to  him  one  on  each  fide,  and 
beat  him  with  their  trunks  till  he  becomes  more 
^uiet.  JV  man  thea  comes  behind^  ties  a.  very  large- 
cord 
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€oid  to  each  of  his  hind  legs,  and  faftens  the  other 
end  of  it  to  two  great  trees.  He  is  then  left  with- 
out food  for  forae  hours,  and  in  that  time  generally 
becomes  fo  docile,  as  to  fuffisr  himfelf  to  be  con- 
dueled  to  the  ftable  that  is  prepared  for  him,  where 
he  lives  the  reft  of  his  life  like  a  horfe,  or  any 
other  domeftic  animal.  T.  And  pray,  fir,  what  did 
the  elephant  do  to  the  taylor  ?  Mr.  B.  There  was 
at  Surat,a  city  where  many  of  thefe  tame  elephants 
are  kept,  a  taylor,  that  ufed  to  fit  and  work  in  his 
filed,  clofe  to  the  place  to  which  thefe  elephant:^ 
were  led  every  day  to  diink.  This  man  coptrafled 
a  kind  of  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  largefl  of 
thefe  beafts,and  ufed  to  prefent  him  fruits  and  other 
vegetables,  whenever  the  elephant  palled  by  his- 
door.  The  elephant  was  a;ccuflomed  to  put  bis- 
long  trunk  in  at  the  window,  and  to  receive  in  that 
manner  whatever  his  friend  cbofe  to  give.  But 
one  day,  the  taylor  happened  to  be  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  ill  humour,,  and,  not  confidering  how 
dangerous  it  might  be  to  provoke  an  animal  of  that 
fize  and  flrength,  when  the  elephant  put  his  trunk 
in  at  the  window,  as  ufual,  inltead  of  giving  him 
any  thing  to  eat,  he  pricked  him  with  his  needle* 
The  elephant  inflantly  withdrew  his  trunk,  and 
without  fliowingany  marks  of  refentment,  went  on 
with  the  reft  to  drink  ;  but  after  he  had  q-uenchcd 
his  thirft,  he  collefted  a  large  quantity  of  the.  dir- 
tieft  water  he  could  find  in  his  trunk,  which,  I 
have  already  told  you^  is  capable  of  hoiding  many 
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gallons,  and  when  he  pafTed  by  the  taylor's  (hop 
in  his  return,  he  difcharged  it  full  in  his  face,  with 
fo  true  an  aim,  that  he  wetted  him  all  over,  and 
almofl  drowned  him;  thus  juftly  punifhing  the 
man  lor  his  ill-nature  and  breach  of  friendfliip. 

The  next  day  Tommy  and  Harry  went  into  the 
garden  to  fow  the  wheat  which  Harry  had  brought 
with  him,  upon  a  bed  which  Tommy  had  dug 
for  that  purpofe.  While  they  were  at  work. 
Tommy  faid,  Pray,.  Harry,  did  you  ever  hear 
the  flory  of  the  men  that  were  obliged  to  live 
fix  years  upon  that  terrible  cold  country,  I  forget 
the  name  of  it,  where  there  was  nothing  but  fhow 
and  ice,  and  fcarcely  any  other  animals  but  great 
bears  that  are  ready  to  eat  men  up  ?  H.  Yes,  I 
have.  T.  And  did  not  the  very  thoughts  of  it 
frighten  you  dreadfully?  H.  No,  I  cannot  fay 
they  did.  T.  Why,  fhould  you  like  to  live  in  fuch  • 
a  country  ?  H.  No,  certainly;  I  am  very  happy 
that  I  was  born  in  fuch  a  country  as  this,  where 
the  weather  is  fcarcely  ever  too  hot  or  too  cold  ; 
but  a  man  mull  bear  patiently  whatever  is  his  lot 
in  this  world.  T.  That  is  true — But  ihould  you 
not  cry,  and  be  very  much  afflifted^  if  you  were 
left  upon  fuch  a  country  ?  H.  I  fhould  certainly 
b€  very  forry,  if  I  was  left  there  alone,  more  efpe- 
cially  as  I  am  not  big  enough,  or  ftrong  enough,  to 
defend  myfelf  againft  fuch  fierce  animals.  But 
the  crying  would  do  me  no  good — it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  do  fomething,  and  endeavour  to  help  myfelf. 

T.  Indeed 
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T.  Indeed  I  think  k  would ;  but  what  could  yoii 
do  ?  H.  Why,  I  would  endeavour  to  build  my- 
felf  a  houfe,  if  I  could  find  any  materials.  T.  And 
what  materials  is  a  houfe  made  of  ?  I  thought  it 
had  been  impoflible  to  make  a  houfe  without  hav- 
ing a  great  many  people  of  different  trades,  fuch  as 
carpenters  and  bricklayers.  H.  You  know  there 
are  houfes  of  different  fizes.  The  houfes  that  the 
poor  people  live  in,  are  vei;y  different  from  your 
father's  houfe.  T.  Yes,  they  are  little,  nafty,  dirty, 
difagreeable  places;  I  fhould  not  like  to  live  in 
them  at  all.  H.  And  yet  the  poor  are  in  general 
as  flrong  and  healthy  as  the  rich.  But  if  you  could 
have  no  other,  you  would  rather  live  in  one  of 
them  than  be  expofed  to  the  weather.  T.  Yes, 
certainly.  And  how  would  you  make  one  of  them  ? 
H.  If  I  could  get  any  wood,  and  had  a  hatchet,  I 
would  cut  down  fome  branches  of  trees,  and  flick 
them  upright  in  the  ground,  near  to  each  other. 
T.  And  what  then  ?  H.  I  would  then  get  fome 
other  branches,  but  more  full  of  fmall  wood,  and 
thefe  I  would  interweave  between  them,  jufl  as  we 
make  hurdles  to  confine  the  fheep  :  and  then,  as 
that  might  not  be  warm  enough  to  rcfift  the  wind 
and  cold,  I  would  cover-  them  over,  both  within 
and  without,  with  clay.  T.  Clay,  what  is  that? 
H.  It  is  a  particular  kind  of  earth  that  flicks  to 
your  feet  when  you  tread  upon  it,  or  to  your  hands 
when  you  touch  it.  T.  I  declare  I  did  not  think 
it  had  been  fo  eafy  to  make  a  houfe.     And  do 

you 
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you  think  that  people  could  really   live  in  fucll-> 
houfes  ?     H.  Certainly  they  might,  becaufe  many 
perfons  live  in  fuch  houfes  here,  and  1  have  been 
told  that  in  many  parts  ot  the  world  they  have  not 
any  other.     Really,  faid  Tommy,  I  ftiould  like  to 
try  to  make  a  houfe  ;  do  you  think,   Harry,  that 
you  and  I  could  make  one  ?  Yes,  faid  Harry,  if  I 
had  wood  and  clay  enough,  I  think  I  could,  and  a 
Imall  hatchet  to  fharpen  the  flakes,  and  make  them 
enter  the  ground. — Mr.  Barlow  then  came  to  call 
them  in  to  read,  and  told  Tommy,  that  as  he  had 
been  talking  fo  much  about  good-nature  to  animals,, 
he  had  looked  him  out  a  very  pretty  ftory  upon 
the  fubjeft,  and  begged  that  he  would  read  it  well. 
That  I  will,  faid  Tommy  ;  for  I  begin  to  like  read- 
ing extremely  :  and  I  think  that  1  am  happier  too 
fince   I   learned  it ;   for  now  I  can  always  divert 
myfelf.     Indeed,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow,  moft  peo- 
ple find  it  fo.     When  any  one  can  read,  he  will 
not  find  the  knowledge  any.  burthen  to  him  -,  and 
it  is  his  own  fault,  if  he  is  not  conflantly  amufed. 
This  is  an  advantage.  Tommy,  which  a  gentleman, 
lince  you  are  fo  fond  of  the  word,  may  more  parti- 
cularly enjoy,  becaufe  he  has  fo  much  time  at  his- 
own  difpofal.  And  it  is  much  better  that  he  fhould? 
diflinguifh  himfelf  by  having  more  knowledge  and 
improvement  than  others,  than  by  fine  clothes,  or 
any  fuch  trifles,  which  any  one  may  have  that  can 
purchafe  them,  as  well  as  himfelf.     Tommy  then 
read,  with  a  clear  and  diflintl  voice,  the  following 
flory  of 

The 
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The    GOOD-NATUilED    LITTLE    BoY. 

A  little  boy  wtnt  out,  one  morning,  to  walk  to  a 
village  about  five  miles  from  the  place  where  he 
lived,  and  carried  with  hira,  in  abafket.the  provifion 
that  was  to  ferve  him  the  whole  day.  As  he  was  walk- 
ing along,  a  poor  little  half-flarved  dog  came  up  to 
him,  wagging  his  tail,  and  foeming  to  intreat  him 
to  have  compaflTion  on  him'.     The  little  boy  at  firfi: 
•took  no  notice  of  him  ;  but  at  length,  remarking 
how  lean  and  famifhed  the  creature  feemed  to  be, 
he  laid.  This  animal  is  certainly  in  very  great  ne- 
xeflity  :  if  I  give  him  part  of  my  provifion,  I  fhall 
be  obliged  to  go  home   hungry   myfelf ;   however, 
as  he  feems  to  want  it  more  than  I  do,  he  (hall  par- 
take with  me.     Saying  this,  he  gave  the  dog  part 
of  what  he  had  in  bis  bafket,  who  ate  as  if  he  had 
not  tafted  viftuals  for  a  fortnight.     The  little- boy 
went  on  a  little   farther,  his  dog  flill  following 
.him,  and  fawning  upan  him  with  the  greateii  gra- 
titude and  afFeftion,  when  he  faw  a  poor  old  horffe 
lying  upon. the  ground,  and  groaning  as  if  he  was 
very  ill  :  he  went  up  to  him,  and  faw  that  he  was 
almoft  llarved,  and  fo  weak  that  he  was  unable  to 
rife.     I  am  very  much  afraid,  faid  the  little  boy, 
if  I  ftay  to-affift  this  horfe,  tharit  will  be  dark  be- 
fore I  can  return  ;  and  1  have  heard  there  are  feve- 
ral  thieves  in  the  neighbourhood  :  however,  I  will 
;lry  ;  it  is  doing  a  good  a6tion  to  attempt  to  relieve 

him, 
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him,  and  God  Almighty  will  take  care  of  me.  He 
then  went  and  gathered  fome  grafs,  whrch  he 
brought  to  the  horfe's  mouth,  who  immediately  be- 
gan to  eat  with  as  much  relifh  as  if  his  chief  difeafe 
was  hunger.  He  then  fetched  fome  water  in  his 
hat,  which  the  animal  drank  up,  and  feemed  ira* 
mediately  to  be  fo  much  refrefhed,  that,  after  a  few 
trials,  he  got  up,  and  began  grazing.  He  then  went 
on  a  little  farther,  and  faw  a  man  wading  about  in 
a  pond  of  water,  without  being  able  to  get  out  of 
it,  in  fpite  of  all  his  endeavours.  What  is  the 
matter,  good  man,  faid  the  little  boy  to  him  ;  can't 
you  find  your  way  out  of  this  pond  ?  No,  God 
blefs  you,  my  worthy  mafter,  or  mifs,  faid  the  man ; 
for  fuch  I  take  you  to  be  by  your  voice :  I  have 
fallen  into  this  pond,  and  know  not  how  to  get  out 
again,  as  I  am  quite  blind,  and  I  am  almoft  afraid 
to  move  for  fear  of  being  drowned.  Well,  faid 
the  little  boy,  though  I  fhould  be  wetted  to  the  fkin, 
if  you  will  throw  me  your  ftick,  1  will  try  to  help 
you  out  of  it.  The  blind  man  then  threw  the  flick 
to  that  fide  on  which  he  heard  the  voice  ;  the  little 
boy  caught  it,  and  went  into  the  water,  feeling 
very  carefully  before  him,  left  he  fliould  unguard- 
edly go  beyqnd  his  depth :  at  length  he  reached 
the  blind  man,  took  him  very  carefully  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  out.  The  blind  man  then  gave 
him  a  thoufand  blelTings,  and  told  him  he  could 
grope  out  his  way  home,  and  the  little  boy  ran  on 
as  hard  as  he  could  to  prevent  being  benighted. 

But 
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But  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  faw  a  poor 
failar,  that  had  loft  both  his  legs  in  an  engagement 
by  fea,  hopping  along  upon  crutches.  God  blefs 
you,  my  little  mafter,  faid  the  failor  ;  I  have  fought 
many  a  battle  with  the  French  to  defend  poor  Old 
England,  but  now  I  am  crippled,  as  you  fee,  and 
have  neither  viftuals  nor  money,  although  I  am 
almoft  famifhed.  The  little  boy  could  not  refift 
his  inclination  to  relieve  him,  fo  be  gave  him  all 
his  remaining  vi£luals,  and  faid,  Gud  hel|^  you, 
poor  man!  this  is  all  I  have,  otherwife  you  fhould 
have -more.  He  then  ran  along,  and  prefently  ar- 
rived  at  the  town  he  was  going  to,  did  his  bufinefs, 
and  returned  towards  his  own  home,  with  all  the 
expedition  he  was  able.  But  he  had  not  gone  much 
more  than  half  way,  before  the  night  fhut  in  ex- 
tremely dark,  without  either  moon  or  ftars  to  light 
him.  The  poor  little  boy  did  all  that  he  was  able 
to  find  his  way,  but  unfortunately  milTed  it  in  turn- 
ing down  a  lane  which  brought  him  into  a  wood, 
where  he  wandered  about  a  great  while  without 
being  able  to  find  any  path  to  lead  him  out.  Tired 
out  at  laft  and  hungry,  he  felt  himfelf  fo  feeble, 
that  he  could  go  no  farther,  but  fat  himfelf  down 
upon  the  ground,  crying  mofl  bitterly.  In  this 
fituation  he  remained  for  fome  time,  till  at  laft  the 
little  dog,  who  had  never  forfaken  him,  came  up 
to  him,  wagging  "his  tail,  and  holding  fomething  in 
his  mouth.  The  little  boy  to6k  it  from  him,  and 
faw  il  was  an  handkerchief  nicely  pinned  together, 

which 
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which  fomebody  had  dropped,  and  the  dog  hadptcL 
ed  up  ;  and  upon  opening  it,  he  found  feveral  11  ices 
t)F  bread  and  meat,  which  thelit4:le  boy  ate  with  great 
fatisia6tion,  and   feh   himfclf  extremely  refrelhed 
with  his  meal.  .  So,  faid  the  little  boy,  I  fee  that  if 
I  have  given  you  a  breakfaft,  you  have  given  me  a 
fupper,  and  a  good  turn  is  never  loft,  done  evch 
to  a  dog.     He  then  once  more  attempted  to  efcape 
from  the  wood,  but  it  was  to  no  purpofe  ;  he  only 
fcratched  his  legs  with  briars,  and  flipped  down  in 
the  dirt,  without  being  able  to  find  his  way  out. 
lie  was  juft  going  to  give  up  all  farther  attempts 
in  defpair»  when  he  happened  to  fee  a  horfe  feed- 
ing before  him  ;  and  going  up  to  him,  faw,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  which  juft  then  began  to  ftiine 
z  little,  that  it  was  the  very  fame  he  had  fed  in  the 
morning.     Perhaps,  faid  the  little  boy,  this  crca- 
tiijrc,  as  I  have  been  fo  good  to  him,  will  Jet  me 
get  upon  his  back,  and  he  may  bring  me  out  of  the 
wood,  as  lie   is  accuftomed  to  feed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  little  boy  then  went   up  to  the 
horfe,  fp.eaking  to  him  and  ftroking  him,  and  the 
horfe  let  him  mount  his  back  without  oppofition  ; 
and    then    proceeded  ftowly  through  the    wood, 
grazing  as  He  went,  till    he   brought  him    to  an 
opening  which  led  to  the  high  road.   ■  The  little 
boy  was  much  rejoiced  at  this,  and  faid,  if  I  had 
not   faved  this   creature's    liie  in  the  morning,  I 
fhouid  have  been  obliged  to  have   ftaid  here  all 
night ;  1  fee  by  this,  that  a  good  turn  is  never  loft. 

But 
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But  the  poor  little  boy  had  yet  a  greater  danger  to 
undergo  ;  for  as  he  was  going  along  a  folitary  lane, 
two  men  rufhed  out  upon  him,  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  were  going  to  ftrip  him  ot"  his  clothes ;  but 
jull  as  tliey  were  beginning  to  do  it,  the  little  dog 
bit  the  leg  of  one  of  the  men  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence, that  he  left  the  little  boy,  and  purfued  the 
dog,  that  ran  howling  and  barking  away.  In  this 
inflant  a  voice  was  heard  that  cried  out,  There  the 
rafcals  are,  let  us  knock  them  down  !  which  fright- 
ened the  remaining^nan  fo  much,  that  he  ran  away, 
and  his  companion  followed  him.  The  little  boy 
then  looked  up,  and  faw  that  it  was  the  failor, 
whom  he  had  relieved  in  the  morning,  carried  upon 
the  fhoulders  of  the  blind  man  whom  he  had  helped 
out  of  the  pond.  There,  my  little  dear,  faid  the 
failor,  God  be  thanked  !  we  have  come  in  time  to 
do  you  a  fervice,  in  return  for  what  you  did  us  in 
the  morning.  As  1  lay  under  a  hedge,  I  heard  thefe 
villains  talk  of  robbing  a  little  boy,  that,  from  the 
defcription,  I  concluded  mull  be  you  ;  but  I  was  fo 
lame,  that  I  fhould  not  have  been  able  to  come  time 
enough  to  help  you,  if  I  had  not  met  tliis  honell 
blind  man,  who  took  me  upon  his  back  while  I 
fliowed  him  the  way.  The  little  boy  thanked  them 
very  gratefully  for  thus  defending  him  ;  and  they 
went  all  together  to  his  father's  houfe,  which  was 
not  far  off,  where  they  were  all  kindly  entertained 
with  a  fupper  and  a  bed.  The  little  boy  took  care 
of  his  faithful  dog  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  never 
li  forgot 
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forgot  the  importance  and  necefTity  of  doing  good 
to  others,  if  we  wi(h  dieni  to  do  the  fame  to  us. 

Upon  my  word,  faid  Tommy,  when  he  had 
finilhed,  I  am  vaftly  pleafed  with  this  (lory  ;  and 
I  think  that  it  may  very  likely  be  true»  for  I  have 
ohferved  myfelf  that  every  thing  fccms  to  love  little 
Harry  here,  merely  becaufe  lie  is  good-natured  to 
it.  1  was  quite  furprifed  to  fee  the  great  dog,  the 
other  day,  which  I  have  never  dared  to  toucii  for 
fear  of  being  bitten,  fawning  upon  him,  and  licking 
liim  all  over:  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  ilory  of 
Androeles  and  the  Lion.  That  dog,  faid  Mr.  Bar- 
low, will  be  equally  fond  of  you,  if  you  are  kind 
to  him;  for  notliing  equals  the  fagacity  and  grati- 
tude of  a  dog.  But  fince  you  have  read  a  flory 
about  a  good-natured  boy,  Harry  fhall  read  you  an- 
other concerning  a  boy  of  a  contrary  difpo(itioi>* 
Harry  then  read  the  following  flory  of 

The  ill-natured  Boy. 

There  was  once  a  little  boy  who  w^as  fo  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  a  very  bad  man  for  his  father, 
who  was  always  furly  and  ill-tempered,  and  never 
gave  his  children  either  good  inflruHions  or  good 
example  :  in  confequence  of  which,  this  little  hoy, 
who  might  otherwife  have  been  happier  and  better, 
became  ill-natured,  quarrelfome,  and  difagreeable 
i6  every  body.  He  very  often  was  fevercly  beaten 
•  ■  by 
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by  boys  tlvat  were  bigger  than  himfelf  far  bis  im- 
pertinence, and  fometimes  by  boys  that  were  lefs ; 
lor,  though  he  was  very  abufive  and  quarrel fome, 
he  did  not  much  like  fighting,  and  generally  trail- 
ed more  to  his  heels  than  to  his  courage,  when  he 
had  engai td  himfelf  in  a  quarrel.  This  little  boy 
had  a  cur  dog  that  was  the  exaft  image  of  himfelf ; 
he  was  the  moft  troublefome,  furly  creature  ima- 
ginable,  always  barking  at  the  heels  of  every  horfe 
he  came  near,  and  worrying  every  flieep  he  could 
meet  with  ;  for  which  reafon  both  the  dog  and  the 
boy  were  dilliked  by  all  the  neighbourhood. 

One  morning  his  father  got  up  early  to  go  to  the 
aldioufe,  where  he  intended  to  flay  till  night,  as  it 
was  a  holiday  ;  but  before  he  went  out,  he  gave 
liis  fon  fome  bread  and  cold  meat,  and  fixpence,  and 
told  him  that  he  might  go  and  divert  himfelf  as  he 
would  the  whole  day.  The  little  boy  was  very 
much  pleafed  with  this  liberty ;  and  as  it  was  a  very 
fine  morning,^  he  called  his  dog  Tiger  to  follow 
him,  and  began  his  walk.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  he  met  a  little  boy,,  that  was  driving  a 
flock  of  fheep  towards  a  gate  that  he  wanted  them 
to  enter.  Pray,  mailer,  faid  the  little  boy,  fland 
Hill  and  keep  your  dog  clofc  to  you,  for  fear  you 
frighten  my  fheep.  Oh  !  yes,  to  be  fure,  anfwered 
the  ill-natured  little  boy  ;  I  am  to  wait  here  all  the 
morning  till  you  and  your  fheep  have  palled,  I  fup- 
pofe !  Here,  Tiger,  feize  them,  boy  ! — Tiger  at 
tliis  fprang  forth  into  the  middle  of  the  flock, 
fi  2  barking 
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parking  and  biting  on  every  fide,  and  the  flieep,  in 
^a  general  conflernation,  hurried  each  a  feparace 
way.  Tiger  feemed  to  enjoy  this  fport  equally 
.with  his  mafler,  but  in  the  midft  of  his  triumph,  he 
-happened  unguardedly  to  attack  an  old  ram  that 
had  more  courage  than  the  reft  of  the  fleck  :  he,  in- 
ilead  of  running  away,  faced  about,  and  aimed  a 
blow  with  his  forehead  at  his  enemy,  with  forauch 
force  and  dexterity,  that  he  knocked  Tiger  over 
and  over,  and  butting  him  feveral  times  while  he 
was  down,  obliged  him  to  limp  howling  away.  The 
ill-natured  little  boy,  who  was  not  capable  of  lov- 
ing any  thing,  had  been  very  much  diverted  with 
the  trepidation  of  the  fheep,  but  now  he  laughed 
heartily  at  the  misfortune  of  his  dog:  and  he  would 
have  laughed  much  longer,  had  not  the  other  little 
boy,  provoked  beyond  his  patience  at  this  treat- 
ment, thrown  a  ftone  at  him,  which  hit  him  full 
upon  the  temples,  and  almoft  knocked  him  down, 
lie  immediately  began  to  cry,  in  concert  with  his 
dog,  and  perceiving  a  man  coming  towards  them, 
whom  he  fancied  might  be  the  owner  of  the  fheep, 
he  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  efcape  as  fpeedily  as 
pofTible.  But  he  had  fcarcely  recovered  from  the 
fmart  which  the  blow  had  occafioned,  before  his 
former  mifchievous  difpofition  returned,  which  he 
.determined  to  gratify  to  the  utmoft.  He  had  not 
gone  far,  before  he  faw  a  little  girl  ftanding  by  a 
ilile  with  a  large  pot  of  milk  at  her  feet.  Pray, 
faid  the  little  girl,  help  me  up  with  this  pot  of  milk  : 

iny 
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rny  mother  fent  me  out  to  fetch  it  this   morning, 
and  I  have  brought  it  above  a  mile  upon  my  head ! 
but  I  am  fo  tired  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  Hop 
at  this  ftile  to  rell  me  ;  and  if  I  don't  return  home 
prefently,  we  fhall   have  no   pudding. to-day,  and, 
b-efides,  my  mother  will   be  very  angry  with  me. 
What,  faid  the  boy,  you  arc  to  have  a  pudding  to- 
day, are  you,  mifs  ?   Yes,  (aid  the  girl,   and  a  fine 
piece  of  roafl  beef,   for  there's  uncle  WiU,  and 
uncle  John,  and  grandfather,  and  all  my  coufins, 
to  dine  with  us  ;  and  we  fhall  be  very  merry  in 
the  evening,  I  can  afl'ure  you  :  fo  pray  help  me  up, 
as  fpeedily  as  pofTible.     That  I  will,  mifs,  faid  the 
boy,  and  taking  up  the  jug,  he  pretended  to  fix  it 
upon  her  head  ;  but  jufl  as  flic  had  hold  of  it,   he 
gave  it  a  little  pu(h,as  if  he  had  Humbled,  and  over- 
turned it  upon  her.     The  little  girl   began  to  cry 
violently,  but  the  mifchicvous  boy  ran  away  laugh- 
ing heartily,  and  faying,  Good  bye,  little  mifs  ;  give? 
my  humble  fervice  to  uncle  Will,  and  grandfather, 
and  the  dear  little  coufins. — This  prank  encourag- 
ed him  very  much  ;  for  he  thought  that  now   he 
had    certainly    efcaped    without    any    bad    confe- 
quences :   fo  he  went  on,  applauding  his  own  in- 
genuity, and  came  to  a  green,  where   feveral  little 
boys  were  at  play.     He  defired  leave  to  play  with 
them,   which  they  allowed  him   to   do.     But  he 
could  not  be  contented  long,  without  exerting  his 
evil  difpofuion  ;  fo  taking  an  opportunity  when  it 
was  his  turn  to  fling  the  ball,  inflead  of  flinging  it 
E  3  the 
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the  way  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  threw  h  into  a 
deep  muddy  ditch  :  the  little  boys  ran  in  a  great 
hurry  to  fee  what  was  become  ot  it,  and  as  they 
were  ilanding  all  together  upon  the  brink,  he  gave 
the  outermoll  boy  a  violent  pufh  againft  his  neigh- 
bour; he,  not  being  able  to  refill  the  violence, 
tumbled  againft  the  next,  that  next  againft  another, 
by  which  means  they  all  fouled  into  the  ditch  to- 
gether. They  foon  fcramblcd  out,  although  in  a 
dirty  plight,  and  were  going  to  have  punifhed  him 
for  his  ill  behaviour;  but  he  patted  Tiger  upon 
the  back,  who  began  fnarling  and  growling  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  made  them  delifh  Thus  this  little  mif- 
chievous  boy  efcaped  a  fecond  time  with  impunity* 
Tlie  next  thing  that  he  met  with  was  a  poor 
jack-afs  feeding  very  quietly  in  a  ditcli.  The 
little  boy,  feeing  that  nobody  was  within  fight, 
thought  this  was  an  opportunity  of  plaguing  an 
animal,  that  was  not  to  be  loft; To  he  went  and 
cut  a  large  bunch  of  thorns,  which  he  contrived 
to  fix  to  the  poor  beaft's  tail,  and  then  fctting 
Tiger  at  him,  he  was  extremely  diverted  to  fee  the 
fright  and  agony  the  creature  was  in.  But  it  did 
tiot  fare  fo  well  with  Tiger,  who,  while  he  was 
baying  and  biting  the  animal's  heels,  received  fo 
fevere  a  kick  upon  his  head,  as  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  fpot.  The  boy,  who  had  no  affe^lion  for  his 
dog,  left  him  with  the  greateft  unconcern,  when 
be  favv  what  had  happened,  and,  finding  himfelf 
hungry,  fat  down  by  the  way  fide  to  eat  his  dinner. 

He 
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He  had  not  been  long_there,  before  a  poor  blind 
man  came  groping  his  way  out  with  a  couple  of 
flicks.  Good  morning  to  you,  gaffer,  faid  the 
boy;  pray  did  you  fee  a  little  girl  come  this  road, 
with  a  bafket  of  eggs  upon  her  head,  drefl'ed  in  a 
green  gown,  with  a  Ih'aw  hat  upon  her  head  ?  God 
blefs  you,  mafter,  faid  the  beggar,  I  am  fo  blind  that 
I  can  fee  nothing  either  in  heaven  above,  or  on  the 
earth  below  ;  I  have  been  blind  the fe  twenty  yeara, 
and  they  call  me  poor,  old,  blind  Richard.  Though 
this  poor  man  was  fuch  an  obje^:!:  of  charity  and 
compafhon,  yet  the  little  boy  determined  as  ufual 
to  play  him  fome  trick  ;  and  as  he  was  a  great  liar 
and  deceiver,  he  fpoke  to  him  thus ;  **  Poor,  old 
Richard  !  I  am  heartily  forry  for  you  with  all  my 
heart :  I  am  juft  eating  my  breakfaft,  and  if  you 
will  fit  down  by  me,  I  will  give  you  part,  and  feed 
you  myfelf.  Thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  faid 
the  poor  man,  and  if  you  will  give  me  your  hand> 
I  will  fit  by  you  with  great  pleafure,  my  dear, 
good  little  mafter !  The  little  boy  then  gave  hii» 
his  hand,  and,  pretending  to  dire6l  him,  guided 
him  to  fit  down  in  a  large  heap  ot  wet  dung  that 
lay  by  the  road  (ide.  1  here,  faid  he,  now  you  are 
nicely  feated,  and  I  will  feed  you  ;  fo  taking  a  lit- 
tle in  his  fingers,  he  was  g'>ing  to  put  it  into  the 
blind  man's  mouth.  But  the  man,  who  now  pex* 
ceived  the  trick  that  had  been  played  him,  made  a 
fudden  fnap  at  his  fingers,  and  getting  them  be* 
tween  his  teeth,  bit  them  fo  fevercly,  that  the 
£  ^  wicked 
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wicked  boy  roared  out  for  mercy,  and  promifcd 
never  more  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  wickednefs.  At 
laft,  the  blind  man,  after  he  had  put  him  to  very 
fevere  pain,  confented  to  let  him  go,  faying  as  he 
went,  Are  you  not  afhamed,  you  little  fcoundrci, 
to  attempt  to  do  hurt  to  thofe  who  have  never  in- 
jured you,  and  to  want  to  add  to  the  fufferings  of 
tliofe  who  are  already  fufficiently  miferabl^  ?  Al- 
though you  efcape  now,  be  afTured,  that,  if  you  do 
not  repent  and  mend  your  manners,  you  will  meet 
with  a  fevere  puniihment  for  your  bad  behaviour. 

One  would  think,  that  this  puniftiment  fhould 
have  cured  him  entirely  of  this  mifchievous  difpo- 
fition,  but,  unfortunately,  nothing  is  fo  difficult  to 
overcome  as  bad  habits  that  have  been  long  in- 
dulged. He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  faw  a 
lame  beggar  that  juft  made  a  fliift  to  fupport  him- 
felf  by  tbe  moans  of  a  couple  of  ilicks.  The 
beggar  afked  him  to  give  him  fomcthing,  and  the 
little  mifchievous  boy,  pulling  out  his  fixpence, 
threw  it  down  juft  betore  him,  as  if  he  intended  to 
make  him  a  prefent  of  it ;  but  while  the  poor  man 
was  ftooping  with  difficulty  to  pick  it  up,  this 
wicked  little  boy  knocked  the  flick  away,  by  which 
means  the  beggar  fell  down  upon  his  face,  and 
then  fnatching  up  the  fixpence,  he  ran  away  laugh- 
ing very  heartily  at  the  accident.  \ 

This  was  the  laft  trick  this  little  ungracious  boy 
had  it  in  his  power  to  play  ;  for  feeing  two  men 
come  up  to  the  beggar,  and  enter  into  difcourfe 

witk 
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with  him,  he  was  afraid  of  being  purfued,  and 
therefore  ran  as^  faft  as  he  was  able  over  feveral 
fields.  At  laft  he  came  into  a  lane  which  led  to  a 
farmer's  orchard,  and  as  he  was  preparing  to 
clamber  over  the  fence,  a  large  dog  feized  him  by 
the  leg,  and  held  him  faft.  He  cried  out  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  which  brought  the  farmer  out, 
who  called  the  dog  off,  but  feized  him  very  rough- 
ly, faying,  So  !  fir,  you  are  caught  at  laft,  are  you  ? 
You  thought  you  might  come  day  after  day  and 
ileal  my  apples,  without  detection  ;  but  it  feems, 
you  are  miftaken,  and  now  you  Ihall  receive  the 
punilliment  you  have  fo  long  deferved.  The 
farmer  then  began  to  chaftife  him  very  feverely 
with  a  whip  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  the  boy  in  vain 
protefted  he  was  innocent,  and  begged  lor  mercy. 
At  laft  the  farmer  afked  him  who  he  was,  and 
where  he  lived,  but  when  he  had  heard  his  name, 
he  cried  out,  What  are  you  the  little  rafcal  that 
frightened  my  fheep  this  morning,  by  which  means 
feveral  of  them  are  loft  ?  and  do  you  think  to 
efcape  ? — Saying  this,  he  lafhed  him  more  feverely 
than  betore,  in  fpite  ot  all  his  cries  and  protefta- 
tions.  At  length,  thinking  he  had  punidied  him 
enough,  he. turned  him  .out  of  the  orchard,  bade 
him  go  home,  and  frighten  fheen^gain  if  he  liked 
the  confequences.  The  little  boy  flunk  away 
crying  yecy  bitterly,  for  .he  had  been  very  fevere- 
ly beaten,  and  now  began  to  find  that  no  one  can 
long  hurt  others  with  iinpunity  :  fo  he  determined 
E  5  to 
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to  go  quietly  home,  and  behave  better  for  the  fii« 
ture.  But  his  fuffeiings  were  not  yet  at  an  end  ; 
for  as  he  jumped  down  from  a  ftile,  he  felt  him- 
felf  very  roughly  feized,  and,  looking  up,  found 
that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  lame  beggar  whom 
he  had  thrown  upon  his  face.  It  was  in  vain  that 
\te  now  cried,  entreated,  and  begged  pardon :  the 
,  Hian,  who  had  been  much  hurt  by  his  fall,  tliraflied 
liim  very  feverely  with  his  flick,  before  he  would 
part  with  him.  He  now  again  went  on,  crying 
4nd  roaring  with  pain,  but  at  leaft  expetted  to 
cfcape  without  farther  damage.  But  here  he  was 
millaken;  for  as  he  was  walking  flowly  through  a 
fane,  juft  as  he  turned  a  corner,  he  fouud  himfelf 
in  the  middle  of  the  very  troop  of  boys  that  he 
had  ufed  fo  ill  in  the  morning.  They  all  fet  up 
a  (hout  as  foon  as  they  faw  their  enemy  in  their 
power  without  his  dog,  and  began  perfecuting  him 
in  a  thoufand  various  ways.  Some  pulled  him  by 
the  ha;r,  others  pinched  him  ;  fome  whipped  his 
legs  with  their  handkerchiefs,  while  others  covered 
him  with  handfuls  of  dirt.  In  vain  did  he  attempt 
to  efcape,  they  were  ftiil  -at  his  heels,  and,  fur*, 
roundirig  him  on  every  fide,  continued  their  per- 
fecutions.  At  length,  while  he  was  in  this  dif- 
agreeable  fituation,  he  happened  to  come  up  to  the 
fume  jack-afs  he  had  feen  in  the  morning,  and 
making  a  fudden  fpring,  jumped  upon  his  back, 
hoping  by  thefe  means  to  efcape.  The  boys  im- 
mediately renewed  their  ihouts,  and  the  afs,  who 

was 
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was  frightened  at  the  noife,  began  gallopping  witlpi 
all  his  might,  and  prefently  bore  him  from  the 
reach  of  his  enemies.  But  he  had  little  reafon  to 
rejoice  at  this  efcapc ;  for  he  found  it  impolTible 
to  ftop  the  animal,  and  was  every  inftant  afraid  of 
being  thrbwn  off,  and  dafhed  upon  the  ground. 
After  he  liad  been  thus  hurried  along  a  confider- 
able  time,  the  afs  on  a  fudden  ftopped  fhort  at  the 
door  of  a  cottage,  and  began  kicking  and  prancing 
■with  fo  much  fury,  that  the  little  boy  was  prefent- 
ly thrown  to  the  ground,  and  broke  his  leg  in  the 
fall.  His  cries  immediately  brought  the  family 
out,  among  whom  was  the  very  little  girl  he  had 
iifed  fo  ill  in  the  morning.  But  fhe,  with  the 
greateft  good-nature,  feeing  him  in  fuch  a  pitiable 
fituation,  afTilled  in  bringing  him  in,  and  laying 
him  upon  the  bed.  There  this  unfortunate  boy 
had  leifure  to  recolle6l  himfelf,  and  refleft  upon 
his  own  bad  behaviour,  which  in  one  day's  time 
had  expofed  him  to  fuch  a  variety  of  misfortunes ; 
and  he  determined  with  great  fincerity,  that,  if 
ever  he  recovered  from  his  prefent  accident,  he 
would  be  as  careful  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  as  he  had  before  been  to  commit  every 
fpecies  of  mifchief. 

When  the  flory  was  ended.  Tommy  faid  it  was 

very  furprifing  to  fee  bow  differently  the  two  little 

boys  fared.     The  one  little  boy  was  good-natured, 

and  therefore  every  thing  he  met  became  his  friend, 

£  6  and 
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and  aflifled  him  in  return:  the  other,  who  was  ill- 
natured,  made  every  thing  his  enemy,  and  there- 
fore he  met  with  nothing  but  misfortunes  and  vex- 
-ations,  and  nobody  Teemed  to  feel  any  compaflion 
for  him,  excepting  the  poor  little  girl  that  affifted 
him  at  lart,  which  was  very  kind  indeed  of  her, 
confidering  how  ill  Ihe  had  been  uTcd.  That  is 
•very,  true,  indeed,  faid  Mr.  Barlow  :  nobody  is 
loved  in  this  world,  unlefs  he  loves  others  and 
does  good  to  them  ;  and  nobody  can  tell  but  one 
time  or  other  he  may  want  the  aihflance  of  the 
meanefl:  and  lowefl.  Therefore  every  fenfible  man 
will  behave  , well  to  every  thing  around  him.;  he 
will  behave  well,  bccaufe  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it, 
becaufe  every  benevolent  perfon  feels  the  greateft 
pleafure  in  doing  good,  and  even  becaufe  it  is  his 
own  intercfl  to  make  as  many  friends  as  pofTible. 
-No  one  can  tell,  however  fecure  his  prefent  fitu- 
ation  may  appear,  how  foon  it  may  alter,  and  he 
may  have  occafion  for  the  compafhon  of  thofe  who 
are  now  infinitely  below' him.  I  could  {liew  you 
a  flory  to  that  purpofe,  but  you  have  read  enough, 
and  therefore  you  muil  now  go  out  and  ufe  fome 
cxercife.  Oh!  pray,  fir,  faid  Tommy,  do  let  me 
hear  the  ftory.  1  think  I  could  now  read  forever, 
v.'ithout  being  tired.  No,  faid  Mr.  Barlow;  every 
.ihing  has  its  turn.  To-morrow  you  fhall  read, 
but  now  we  muft  work  in  the  garden.  Tiien  pray, 
fir,  faid  Tommy,  may  I  a(k  a  favour  of  you  ? 
Surely,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow  ;  if  it  is  proper  for 

you 
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you  to  have,  there  is  nothing  can  give  me  a  greater 
pleafure  than  to  grant  it.  Why  then,  faid  Tommy, 
1  have  been  thinking  that  a  man  fliould  know  how 
to  do  every  thing  in  this  world.  Mr.  B.  Very 
right :  the  more  knowledge  he  acquires  the  better. 
T.  And  therefore  Harry  and  I  are  going  to  build 
a  houfe.  Mr.  B.  To  buildahoufel — ^Well,  and 
have  you  laid  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  brick  and 
mortar?  No,  no,  faid  Tommy  fmiling,  Harry  and 
I  can  build  houfes  without  brick  and  mortar. 
Mr.  B.  What  are  they  to  be  made  of  then,  cards  ? 
Dear  fir,  anfwered  Tommy,  do  you  think  \^e  are 
fuch  little  children  as  to  want  card-houfes  ?  No, 
we  are  going  to  build  real  houfes,  fit  for  people  to 
live  in.  And  then  you  know  if  ever  we  fhould 
be  thrown  upon  a  defert  coafl,  as  the  poor  men. 
were,  we  fhall  be  able  to  fupply  ourfelvcs  with  ne- 
ceifaries,  till  fome  fhip  comes  to  take  us  away. 
Mr.  B.  And  if  no  fhip  fhould  come,  what  then  ? 
T.  Why  then  we  mull  ilay  there  all  our  lives,  I 
am  afraid.  Mr.  B.  If  you  wifh  to  prepare  your- 
felf  againfl  that  event,  I  think  you  are  much  in  the 
right,  for  nobody  knows  what  may  happen  to  him 
in  this  world.  What  is  it  then  you  want,  to  make 
your  houfe?  T.  The  firft  thing  we  want,  fir,  is 
wood,  and  a  hatchet.  Mr.  B.  Wood  you  fhall 
have  in  plenty  ; — but  did  you  ever  ufe  a  hatchet  ? 
T.  No,  fir.  Mr.  B.  Then'  I  am  afraid  to  let  you 
have  one,  becaufe  it  is  a  very  dangerous  kind  of  tool ; 
and  if  you  are  not  expert  in  the  ufe  of  it,  you  may 

wound 
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iv'ound  yourfelf  feverely.  But  if  you  will  let  me 
know  what  you  want,  I,  who  am  more  flrong  and 
expert,  will  take  the  hatchet  and  cut  down  thq 
wood  for  you.  Thank  you,  fir,  faid  Tommy ; 
you  are  very  ^ood  to  me  indecfd. — And  awa^ 
Harry  and  he  ran  to  the  copfe  at  the  bottom  ol  the 
garden.  Mr.  Barlow  went  to  work,  and  prcfcnt- 
ly,  by  Harry's  dire^Uon,  cut  down  feveral  poles 
about  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrift,  and  about  eiglit 
feet  long:  thefe  he  fliarpened  at  the  end,  in  order 
to  run  into  the  ground  ;  and  fo  eager  were  the  two 
little  boys  at  the  bufinefs,  that  in  a  very  fhort  time 
they  had  tranfported  them  all  to  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  and  Tommy  entirely  forgot  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  worked  with  the  greateft  eagernefs. 
Now,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  where  will  you  fix  your 
houfe  ?  Here,  anfwered  Tommy,  I  think,  juft  at 
the  bottom  of  this  hill,  becaufe  it  will  be  warm  and 
iheltered.  So  Harry  took  the  flakes,  and  began  to 
thruft  them  into  the  ground  at  about  the  diftance 
of  a  foot;  and  in  this  manner  he  inclofed  a  bit  of 
ground  which  was  about  ten  feet  lor^g  and  eight 
feet  wide,  leaving  an  opening  in  the  middle,  of 
three  feet  wide,  for  a  door.  After  this-  was  done, 
they  gathered  up  the  brufti-wood  that  was  cut  off, 
and  by  Harry's  dlreftion  they  interwove  it  between 
the  poles,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  compa6i 
kind  of  fence.  This  labour,  as  may  be  imagined, 
took  them  up  feveral  days  :  however,  they  worked 
at  it  very  hard  every  day,  and  every  day  the  work 

advanced. 
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advanced,  which  filled  Tommy's  heart  with  fo 
much  pleafure,  that  he  thought  himfelf  the  happieft 
little  boy  in  the  univerfe. 

But  this  employment  did  not  make  Tommy  un- 
mindful ol  the  ilory  which  Mr.  Barlow  had  pro- 
mifed  him;  it  was  to  this  purpofc  : 

The  Story  of  the  Grateful  Turk. 

It  is  too  much  to  be  lamented  that  different  na- 
tions frequently  make  bloody  wars  with  each 
other;  and  when  they  take  any  of  their  enemies 
prifoners,  inflead  of  ufing  them  well,  and  rclloring 
them  to  liberty,'  they  confine  them  in  prifons,  or 
fell  them  as  Haves.  The  enmity  that  there  has 
often  been  between  many  of  the  Italian  flates,  par- 
ticularly the  Venetians  and  the  Turks,  is  fufli- 
ciently  known.  It  once  happened  that  a  Venetian 
fliip  had  taken  many  of  the  Turks  prifoners,  and, 
according  to  the  barbarous  cufloms  I  have  men- 
tioned, thefe  unhappy  men  had  been  fold  to  dif- 
ferent perfons  in  the  city.  By  accident  one  of  the 
flaves  lived  oppofite  to  the  houfe  of  a  rich  Vene- 
tian, who  had  an  only  fon,  of  about  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  It  happened  that  this  little  boy  ufed 
frequently  to  flop  as  he  paifed  near  Hamet,  for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  Have,  and  gaze  at  him 
very  attentively.  Hamet,  who  remarked  in  the 
face  of  the  child  the  appearance  of  good-nature 
and  compafTion,  ufed  always  to  falute  him  with  the 

greatell 
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greateft  courtefy,  and  teflified  the  greatell  pleafure 
in  his  company.  At  length  the  little  boy  took, 
fuch  a  fancy  to  the  Have,  that  he  ufed  to  vilit  him 
feveral  times  in  the  day,  and  brought  him  fiich  lit- 
tle prefents  as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make,  and 
which  he  thought  would  be  of  ufe  to  his  friend. 
But  though  Hamet  feemed  always  to  take  the 
greateft  delight  in  the  innocent  carefles  of  his  little 
friend,  yet  the  child  could  not  help  remarking  that 
Hamet  was  frequently  extremely  forrowful,  and 
he  often  furprifed  him  on  a  fudden,  when  tears 
were  trickling  down  his  face,  although  he  did  his 
utmoft  to  conceal  them.  The  little  boy  was  at 
length  fo  much  afFefted  with  the  repetition  of  this 
fight,  that  he  fpoke  of  it  to  his  father,  and  begged 
him,  if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  to  make  poor 
Hamet  happy.  The  lather,  who  was  extremely 
fond  of  his  fon,  and  befides  had  obferved  that  he 
feldom  rcquefted  any  thing  which  was  not  generous 
and  humane,  determined  to  fee  the  Turk  himfelf, 
and  talk  to  him.  Accordingly  he  went  to  him  the 
next  day,  and  obferving  him  for  fome  time  in 
filence,  was  ftruck  with  the  extraordinary  appear- 
ance of  mildnefs  and  honefly,  which  his  counte- 
nance difcovered.  At  length  he  faid  to  him,  Are 
you  that  Hamet  of  whom  my  fon  is  fo  fond,  and 
of  whofe  gentlenefs  and  courtefy  1  liave  fo  often 
heard  him  talk  ?  Yes,  faid  the  Turk,  I  am  that  un- 
fortunate Hamet,  who  have  now  been  for  three 
years  a  captive :  during  that  fpace  of  time,  your 

fon 
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fbn,  if  you  are  his  father,  is  the  only  human  being 
that  feems  to  have  felt  any  compafTion  for  my  fuf- 
■ferings ;  therefore,  I  muft  confefs,  he  is  the  only 
obje6l  to  which  I  am  attached  in  this  barbarous 
country ;  and  night  and  morning  I  pray  that  Power, 
who  is  equally  the  God  of  Turks  and  Chrillians, 
to  grant  him  every  blefling  he  deferves,  and  to 
preferve  him  from  all  the  miferies  I  fuffer.  In- 
deed, Hamet,  faid  the  merchant,  he  is  much  oblig- 
ed to  you,  although  from  his  prefent  circumfUnces, 
he  does  not  appear  much  expofed  to  danger.  But 
tell  me,  for  I  wi(h  to  do  you  good,  in  what  can  I 
aflift  you?  for  my  fon  informs  me  that  you  are  the 
prey  of  continual  regret  and  forrow.  Is  it  won- 
derful, anfwered  the  Turk,  with  a  glow  of  gene- 
rous indignation  that  fuddenly.  animated  his  coun- 
tenance, is  it  wonderful  that  I  fhould  pine  in 
filence,  and  mourn  my  fate,  who  am  bereft  of  the 
firft  and  nobleft  prefent  of  nature,  my  liberty  ? 
And  yet,  anfwered  the  Venetian,  how  many  thou- 
fands  of  our  nation  do  you  retain  in  fetters  ?  I  am 
not  anfwerable,  faid  the  Turk,  for  the  cruelty  of 
my  countrymen,  more  than  you  are  for  the  barba- 
rity of  yours.  But  as  to  my  felt,  1  have  never 
pra6lifed  the  inhuman  cuftom  of  enflaving  my  fel- 
low-creatures; I  have  never  fpoiled  Venetian  mer- 
chants of  their  property  to  increafe  my  riches;  I 
have  always   refpefted  the   rights  of  nature,   and 

therefore   it  is  the  more  fevere. Here  a  tear 

ilarted  from  his  eye,  and  wetted  his  manly  cheek : 

inftantly, 
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inflantly,  however,  he  recollcfted  hlmfelf,  anJ 
folding  his  arms  upon  his  hofom,  and  gently  bow- 
ing his  head,  he  added,  God  is  good,  and  man  mud 
fabmit  to  his  decrees.  The  Venetian  was  affcfted 
with  this  appearance  of  manly  fortitude,  ujkI  faid, 
Hamet,  I  pity  your  fufTcrings,  and  may  fMirhapS'  be 
able  to  relieve  them.  What  would  yon  do  to  re- 
gain your  liberty  ?  What  would  I  do  I  anfwcred 
Hamet ;  by  the  eternal  majefly  of  Heaven,  I  would 
confront  every  pain  and  danger  that  can  appal  the 
heart  of  man.  Nay,  anfwered  the  merchant,  you 
will  not  be  expofed  to  fuch  a  trial.  The  means 
©f  your  deliverance  are  certain,  provided  your 
courage  docs  not  belie  your  apJpearance.  Nani« 
them!  name  them!  cried  the  impatient  Hamet; 
place  death  before  me  in  every  honid  fhape,  and 
if  I  fhrink — Patience,  anfwercd  the  mcrcliant,  we 
fhall  be  obfervcd.  But  hear  me  attentively — I 
have  in  this  city  an  inveterate  foe,  that  has  heaped 
upon  me  every  injury  which  can  moft  bitterly 
fling  the  heart  of  man.  This  man  is  brave  as  he  i& 
haughty,  and  I  mufl  confefs  that  the  dread  of  his 
itrength  and  valour  has  hitherto  deterred  me  from 
refenting  his  infults  as  they  deferve.  Now,  Hamet^ 
your  look,  your  form,  your  words,  convince  mc 
that  you  are  born  ijor  manly  daring.  Take  this 
dagger— as  foon  «as  the  (hades  of  night  involve  the 
city,  I  will  myfeU  conduct  you  to  the  place,  where 
you  may  at  once  revenge  your  friend,  and  regain 
your  freedom.— At  this  propofalj  fcorn  and  fhame 

flaflicd 
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fiaflied  from  the  kindling  eye  of  Hamet,  and  paffion 
for  a  confiderable  time  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  utterance;  at  length-he  lifted  his  arm  as  high  as 
his  chains  would  permit,  and  cried  with  an  indig- 
nant tone,  Mighty  prophet ;  and  are  thefe  the 
wretches  to  which  you  permit  your  faithful  vota- 
ries to  be  enflaved  ?  Go,  bafe  Chriilian,  and  know 
that  Hamet  would  not  ftoop  to  the  vile  trade  of  an 
allaflin,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Venice!  no!  not  to 
purchafe  the  ffeedom  of  all  his  race!  At  thef* 
words,  the  merchant,  without  feemiiig  much  abaih. 
ed,  told  him  he  was  forry  he  had  oifeuded  him— 
but  that  he  thought  freedom  ha<l  been  dcarcr  to 
him  than  he  found  it  was.  However,  added  he,  a3 
he  turned  his  back,  you  will  reflcd:^  upon  my  pro. 
pofal,  and  perhaps  by  to-morrow  you  may  change 
your  mind.  Hamet  difdained  to  anfwer,  and  the 
merchant  went  his  way. 

The  next  day,  however,  he  returned  in  company 
with  liis  fon,  and  mildly  accofted  Hamet  thus : 
The  abruptnefs  of  the  propofal  I  yefterday  made 
you,  might  perhaps  aflonifli  you  ;  but  I  am  now 
come  to  difcourfe  the  matter  more  calmly  with 
you,  and  1  doubt  noti  when  you  have  heard  my 
reafons — Chriflian,  interrupted  Hamet,  with  a  fe- 
vere4)ut  compofed  countenance,  ceafe  at  length  to 
Infult  the  miferable  with  propofals  more  ftiocking 
than  even  thefe  chains.  If  thy  religion  permits 
fuch  a61s  as  thofe,  know  that  they  are  execr.ible 
and  abominable  to  the  faul  of  every  Mahometan ; 

therefore^. 
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therefore,  from  this  moment  let  us  break  off*  all 
farther  intercourfe,  and  be  flrangers  to  each  othef. 
No,  anfwered  the  merchant,  flinging  himfelf  into 
the  arms  of  Hamet,  let  us  from  this  moment  be 
more  clofely  linked  than  ever!  Generous  man, 
whofe  virtues  may  at  once  difarm  and  enlighten 
thy  enemies !  Fondnefs  for  my  fon  firft  made  me 
interefled  in  thy  fate ;  but  from  the  moment  that  I 
faw  thee  yeflerday,  I  determined  to  fet  thee  free  : 
therefore,  pardon  me  this  unnecefTary  trial  of  thy 
virtue,  which  has  only  raifed  thee  higher  in  my 
efteem.  Francifco  has  a  foul  which  is  as  averfe  to 
deeds  of  treachery  and  blood  as  even  Hamet  him- 
felf. From  this  moment,  generous  man,  thou  art 
free;  thy  ranfom  is  already  paid,  with  no  other 
obligation  than  that  of  remembering  the  affe6lion 
of  this  thy  young  and  faithful  friend  ;  and  perhaps, 
hereafter,  when  thou  feefl-  an  unhappy  Chriflian 
groaning  in  Turkilh  fetters,  thy  generofity  may 
make  thee  think  of  Venice. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  ecflacies  of  the 
gratitude  of  Hamet  at  this  unexpe£led  deliverance. 
I  will  not  therefore  attempt  to  repeat  what  he  faid 
to  his  benefaftors  :  I  will  only  add,  that  he  was 
that  day  fet  free;  and  Francifco  embarked  him  on 
board  a  fhip  which  was  going  to  one  of  the  Grecian 
iilands,  took  leave  of  him  with  the  gieateft  tender- 
nefs,  and'torced  him  to  accept  a  purfe  oi  gold  to 
pay  his  expences.  Nor  was  it  without  the  greatell 
regret  that  Hamet  parted  from  his  young  friend, 

whofe 
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N^ivtiofe  difinterefted  kindnefs  had  thus  produced  his 

freedom  ;  he  embraced  him  with  an  agony  of  ten- 

dernefs,  wept  over  him  at  parting,  and  prayed  tor 

every  blefTing  upon  his  head. 

It  was  about  fix  months  after  this  tranfaftion, 
that  a  fudden  fire  burft  forth  in  the  houfe  of  this  ge- 
nerous merchant.  It  was  early  in  the  morning, 
when  fleep  is  the  moll  profound,  and  none  of  the 
family  perceived  it  till  almoft  the  whole  building 
was  involved  in  flames.  The  frighted  fervants  had 
jull  time  to  waken  the  merchant  and  hurry  him 
down  flairs  ;  and  the  inflant  he  was  down,  the  flair- 
cafe  itfelf  gave  way,  and  funk  with  a  horrid  crafh 
into  the  midfl  of  the  fire.  But  if  Francifco  con- 
gratulated himfelf  for  an  inflant  upon  his  efcape, 
it  was  only  to  refign  himfelf  immediately  after  to 
the  moH  deep  defpair,  when  he  found,  upon  en- 
quiry, that  his  fon,  who  flept  in  an  upper  apart- 
ment, liad  been  negle6led  in  the  general  tumult, 
and  was  yet  amidfl  the  flames.  No  words  can 
defcribe  the  father's  agony  ;  he  would  have  ruflied 
headlong  into  the  fire,  but  was  rellrained  by  his 
fervants  ;  he  then  raved  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and 
offered  half  his  fortune  to  the  intrepid  man  that 
would  rifle  his  life  to  fave  his  child.  As  Francifco 
was  known  to  be  immenfely  rich,  feveral  ladders 
were  in  an  inflant  raifed,  and  feveral  daring  fpirits 
incited  by  the  vafl;  reward,  attempted  the  adven* 
ture.  The  violence  of  the  flames,  however,  which 
burfl  forth  at  every   window,  together  with  the 

ruins 
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luins  tliat  fell  on  every  fide,  drove  them  all  bafk  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  youth,  who  now  appeared  up- 
on the  battlements,  ftretching  out  Iiis  arms,  and  im- 
ploring aid,  feemed  to  be  dcftined  to  certain  dc- 
ftru6Hon.  The  unhappy  father  now  loft  all  per- 
ception, and  funk  down  in  a  flate  of  infenfibility  ; 
when,  in  this  dreadful  moment  of  general  (ufpenfc 
and  agony,  a  man  ruflicd  through  the  opening 
crowd,  mounted  the  talleft  of  the  ladders,  with  an 
intrepidity  tlwt  (howed  he  was  refolvcd  to  fuccced 
or  pcrifh,  and  rnftantly  difappeared.  A  fudden  gull 
of  fmoke  and  flame  buril  forth  immediately  after, 
Vfhish  made  the  people  imagine  he  was  loft  ;  when 
on  a  fudden,  they  beheld  him  emerge  again  with 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and  defcend  the  ladder  with- 
out any  material  damage.  An  univcrfal  fhout  of 
applaufe  now  refoundcd  to  the  fkies  ;  but  what 
words  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  father's 
feelings,  when,  upon  recovering  his  fenfes,  he 
found  his  darling  miraculoufly  preferved,  and  fafe 
within  his  arms  ?  After  the  firft  eff'ufions  of  his 
tendernefs  were  over,  he  aiked  for  his  deliverer, 
and  was  Oiown  a  man  of  a  noble  ftature,  but  dreffed 
in  mean  attire,  and  his  features  were  fo  begrimmed 
with  fmoke  and  filth,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  dif- 
tinguifli  them.  Francifco,  however,  accofted  liim 
with  courtefy,  and  prefenting  him  with  a  purfe  of 
gold,  begged  he  would  accept  of  that  for  the  pre- 
ient,  and  that  the  next  day  he  fhould  receive  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  promifed  rewmd.     No,  anfwered 

the 
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tlic  flranger,  generous  merchant,  I  do  not  fell  my 
blood.  Gracious  heavens!  cried  the  merchant,  fiircl 
•fiiould  knowtliat  voice  ! — It  is — Yes,  exclaimed  tlye 
fon,  throwing  himfeJtinto  the  ar«is  of  his  deliverer, 
it  is  my  Hamet !  -  It  was  indee^l  Hamet  who  ftood 
before  them,  in  tlie  fame  mean  attire  which  he  had 
worn  fix  months  before,  when  firit  the  generofiiy 
of  the  merchant  had  redeemed  him  from  flavery. 
Nothing  could  equal  theaftonifliment  and  gratitude 
of  Francifco  ;  but  as  they  were  then  furrounded 
by  a  large  concourfe  of  people,  he  defired  Hamet 
to  go  with  him  to  thf  houf<2  of  one  of  his  friends, 
and  when  th^y  were  alone  h<;  embraced  him  ten- 
.derly,  and  afked  by  what  extraordinary  chance  he 
had  thus  been  enliaved  a  fecond  time  ;  adding  a 
kind  reproach  for  Ikis  not  intorming  him  of  his 
<:aptivity.  I  blefs  God  for  that  captivity,  anfwer- 
ed  Hamet,  fince  it  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
fliowing  that  I  was  not  altogether  undeferving  of 
your  kindnefs^  and  of  preferving  the  life  of  that 
dear  youth,  that  I  value  a  thoufaiid  times  be- 
yond my  own.  But  it  is  now  fit  that  my  generous 
patron  (hould  be  informed  of  the  whole  truth. 
Know  then,  that  when  the  unfortunate  Hamet  was 
taken  by  your  galleys,  his  aged  father  fliared  his 
captivity ;  it  was  his  fate  which  fo  often  made  me 
fhed  thofe  tears  which  firft  attraHed  the  notice  of 
your  fon ;  and  when  your  unexampled  bounty  had 
fet  me  free,  I  flew  to  find  the  Chrillian  that  had 
purchaCed  him.     I  rcprefented  to  him  that  I  was 

young 
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young  and  vigorous,  while  he  was  aged  and  infirm  : 
I  added  too  the  gold  which  I  had  received  from 
your  bounty  ;  in  a  word,  I  prevailed  upon  the 
Chriflian  to  fend  back  my  father  in  that  fhip  which 
was  intended  for  rae,  without  acquainting  him  with 
the  means  of  his  freedom — fince  that  time  I  have 
llaid  here  to  difcharge  the  debt  of  nature  and  gra- 
titude, a  willing  flave. 

At  this  part  of  the  ftory,  Harry,  who  had  with 
difficulty  reftrainedhimfelf  before,  burft  into  fuch 
afit  of  crying,  and  Tommy  himfelf  was  fo  much  af- 
fefted,  that  Mr.  Barlow  told  them  they  had  better 
leave  off /or  the  prefent,  and  go  to  fome  other  em- 
ployment. They,  therefore,  went  into  the  gar^ien 
to  refume  the  labour  of  their  houfe,  but  found,  to 
their  unfpeakable  regret,  that,  during  their  abfence, 
an  accident  had  happened  which  had  entirely  de- 
llroyed  all  their  labours.  A  violent  florm  of  wind 
and  rain  had  rifen  that  morning,  which,  blowing 
full  againfl  the  walls  of  their  newly-conftrufted 
houfe,  had  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  Tommy 
could  fcarcely  refrain  from  crying  when  he  faw 
the  ruins  lying  around  ;  but  Harry,  who  bore  the 
iofs  with  more  compofure,  told  him  not  to  mind 
it,  for  it  could  be  eafily  repaired,  and  they  would 
build  it  ftronger  the  next  time.  Harry  then  went 
up  to  the  fpot>  and,  after  examining  it  fome  time, 
told  Tommy  that  he  believed  he  had  found  out  the 
rcafon  of  their  misfortune.  What  is  it,  faid  Tom- 
my? 
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my  ?  Why,  faicl  Harry,  it  is  only  becaufe  we  did 
not  drive  thefe  flakes,  which  are  to  beat  the  whole 
weight  of  our  houfe,  far  enough  into  the  ground  ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  wind  blew  againfl  the  flat 
fide  of  it  with  fo  much  violence,  it  could  not  re* 
fill.  And  now  I  remember  to  have  i'ecn  the  work- 
men, when  they  begin  a  building,  dig  a  confider- 
able  way  into  the  ground,  to  lay  the  foundation 
faft  ;  and  I  fhould  tiiink,  that  if  we  drove  thefe 
flakes  a  great  way  into  the  ground,  it  would  pro- 
duce the  fame  effeft,  and  wo  (hould  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  future  ftorms.  Mr.  Barlow  then 
came  into  the  garden,  and  the  two  boys  fliowed 
him  their  misfortune,  and  afked  Iiim  whether  he 
did  not  think  that  driving  the  flakes  farther  in 
would  prevent  fuch  an  accident  for  the  future  ? 
Mr.  Barlow  told  them,  he  thought  it  would  ;  and 
that,  as  they  were  too  fhort  to  reach  to  the  top  of 
the  flakes,  he  would  aflift  thcfti.  He  then  went 
and  brought  a  wooden  mallet,  with  which  he  flruck 
the  top  of  the  flakes,  and  drove  them  fo  faft  into 
the  ground,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of 
their  being  fliaken  by  the  weather.  Harry  and 
Tommy  then  applied  themfelves  with  (o  much  ai- 
fjduity  to  their  work,  that  they  in  a  very  Ihort  time 
had  repaired  all  the  damage,  and  advanced  it  as  far 
as  it  had  been  before.  The  next  thing  that  was 
necefl'ary  to  be  done,  was  putting  on  a  roof;  for 
hitherto  they  had  conftru6ted  nothing  but  the  walls. 
Por  this  purpofc  they  took  feveval  other  long  poles, 

F  which 
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which  they  laid  acrofs  their  building  where  it  was 
narrowefl ;  and  upon  thefe  they  placed  llraw  in 
confiderable  quantities,  fo  that  now  they  imagined 
they  had  conftrufted  a  houfethat  would  completely 
fcreen  them  from  the  weather.  But  in  this,  unfor- 
tunately, they  were  again  m i (taken  ;  for  a  violent 
fhowerof  rain  coming  jufl  as  they  had  finifhed  their 
building,  they  took  Ihelter  under  it,  and  remarked 
for  fome  time,  with  infinite pleafure,  how  dry  and 
comfortable  it  kept  them  ;  but  at  laft  the  flraw 
that  covered  it  being  completely  foaked  through, 
and  the  water  having.no  vent  to  run  off,  by  reafon 
of  thiC  flatnefs  of  the  roof,  the  rain  began  to  pene- 
trate in  confiderable  quantities.  For  fome  time 
Harry  and  Tommy  bore  the  inconveniency ;  but 
it  increafed  fo  much,  that  they  were  foon  obliged 
to  yield  to  it,  and  feek  for  (belter  in  the  houfe. 
When  they  were  thus  fecured,  they  began  again  to 
eonfider  the  affair  of  the  houfe,  and  Tommy  faid, 
that  it  furely  mud;  be  becaufe  they  had  not  put 
ftraw  enough  upon  it.  No,  faid  Harry,  I  think 
that  cannot  be  the  reafon  ;  I  rather  imagine  that  it 
muft  be  owing  to  our  roof  lying  fo  flat :  for  I  have 
obferved,  that  all  houfes  that  I  have  ever  feen  have 
their  roofs  in  a  flielving  pofture,  by  which  means 
the  wet  continually  runs  ofF  from  them,  and  falls 
to  the  ground;  whereas,  ours  being  quite  flat,  de- 
tained almoft  all  the  rain  that  fell  upon  it,  which 
mufl  necefTarily  foak  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
draw,  till  it  penetrated  quite  through.  They  there- 
fore 
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fore  agreed  to  remedy  this  defeft  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  they  took  feveral  poles  of  an  equal  length, 
the  one  end  01  which  they  faflened  to  the  fide  of 
their  houfe,  and  let  the  other  two  ends  meet  in  the 
middle,  by  which  means  they  formed  a  roof,  ex- 
aftly  like  that  which  we  commonly  fee  upon  build- 
ings. They  alfo  took  feveral  other  poles,  which 
they  tied  acrofs  the  others,  to  keep  them  firm  in 
their  places,  and  give  the  roof  additional  flrength. 
And,  lallly,  they  covered  the  whole  with  ftraw  or 
thatch;  and  for  fear  the  thatch  (hould  be  blowji 
away,  they  ftuck  feveral  pegs  in  different  places, 
and  put  fmall  pieces  oi  flick  crofs-wife  from  peg 
to  peg,  to  keep  the  ftraw  in  its  place.  When  this 
was  done,  they  found  they  had  a  very  tolerable 
houfe  ;  only  the  fides,  being  formed  of  brufliwood 
alone,  did  not  fufficiently  exclude  the  wind.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  Harry,  who  was  chief 
architeft,  procured  fome  clay  ;  and  mixing  it  up 
with  water  to  render  it  fuflicicntly  foft,  he  daubed 
it  all  over  the  walls,  both  within  and  without,  by 
whicli  means  the  wind  was  excluded,  arid  the  houfe 
rendered  much  warmer  than  before. — Some  time 
had  now  clapfed  fince  the  feeds  of  the  wheat  were 
fown,  and  they  began  to  fhoot  fo  vigoroudy,  that 
the  blade  of  the  corn  appeared  green  above  the 
ground,  and  incrcafed  every  day  in  flrength. 
Tommy  went  to  look  at  it  every  morning,  and  re- 
marked its  gradual  increafe  with  the  greatefl  fatis- 
faaion.  Now,  faid  lit  to  Harry,  I  think  we  fiiould 
i    2  foon 
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foon  be  able  to  live,  if  we  were  upon  a  defert  ifland. 

Here  is  a  houfe  to  fhelter  us  from  the  weather,  and 

we  Ihali  loon  have  fome  corn  for  food.     Yes,  an- 

4:kertd  Harry,  but  there  are  a  great  many  things  ftiH 

-Vf^iuing  to  enable  us  to  make  bread. 

.!;  Mr.  Barlow   had  a  very  large  garden,  and  aa 

orchard  full  of  the  finell  fruit-trees  ;  and  he  had 

another  bit  of  ground  where  he  ufed  to  fow  feeds 

.in  order  to  raife  trees  ;  and  then  they  were  care- 

iully  planted  out  in  beds,  till  they  were  big  enough 

ito.  be  moved  into  the  orchard,  and  produce  fruit. 

.'i'ommy  had  often  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  orchard, 

;ind  thought  it  delicious ;   and  this  led  him  to  think 

that  it  would-be  a  gteat  improvement  to  their  houfe, 

•if  be  had  a  few  trees  which  he  might  fet  near  it, 

fand  which  would  fiielter  it  from  the  fun,  and  here- 

^;itlcr    produce  fruit:    To  he    defired  Mr.   Barlow 

't<}»  igive  him  a   couple  of  tree?,  and  Mr.  Barlow 

told"  him  to  go  into    the  nurlcry,  and    take  his 

, choice.     Accordingly  Tommy    went,    and  chofe 

^ollt  two  of  the  flrongeil  looking  trees  he  could 

•find,  which,  with  Harry's  afTiflance,  hetranfplanted 

into  the  garden  in  the  :  following  manner  :  They 

^oth  look  their  fpades,  and  very  carefully  dug  the 

frees  up  without  injuring  their  roots.     Then  they 

Jug  two  large  holes  in  the  place  where  they  chofe 

the  trees  Ihouid   flaiid,  and   very  carefully  broke 

the  earth  to  pieces,  that  it  might  lie  light  upon  the 

roots:  then  the  tree  was   placed  in  the  middle  of 

the  hole,  and  Tommy  held  it  upright,  while  Harry 

gently 
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gently  threw  the  earth  over  the  roots,  which  he  trcid 
down  with  his  feet,  in  order  to  cover  them  well  :* 
laftly,  he  ftuck  a  large  flake  in  the  grround,  and  lieH? 
the  tree  to  it,  from  the  fear  that  the  wintry  ^vind 
might  injure  it,  or  perhaps  entirely  blow  it  out  of 
the  ground.  Nor  did  they  bound  their  attention- 
here.  There  was  a  little  fpring  of  water  which 
burft  forth  from  the  upper  ground  in  the  garden, 
and  ran  down  the  fide  of  the  hiil  in  a  finall  flream.'^ 
Harry  and  Tommy  laboured  very  hard  far  feveral 
days  to  form  a  new  channel,  to  lead  the  water  near 
the  roots  of  their  trees  ;  for  it  happened  to  be  hoc 
and  dry  weather,  and  they  feared  their  trees  might? 
perifh  from  the  want  of  moiflurc.  •* 

It  happened  about  this  time,  that  Tommy  and 
Harry  rofe  early  one  morning,  and  went  to  take  a 
long  walk  before  breakfall,  as  they  ufed  frequently 
to  do:  they  rambled  fo  far,  that  at  laft  they  bofh- 
found  themfelves  tired,  and  fat  down  under  a* 
hedge  to  reft.  While  they  were  here,  a  very  clean 
and  decently-dreft  woman  paffed  by,  who  feeing 
two  little  boys  fitting  by  themfelves,  Hopped  to 
look  at  them;  and  after  confidering  ihem  atten- 
tively, (he  faid,  You  feem,  my  little  dears,  to  be 
either  tir^ed,  or  to  have  loft  your  way.  No,  faid 
Harry,  madam,  we  have  not  loft  our  way  ;  but  we 
have  walked  farther  than  ufual  this  morniniT-,  and 
we  wait  here  a  little  while  to  reft  ourfelves.  Weil, 
faid  the  woman,  if  you  will  come  into  my  little 
houfe  that  you  fee  a  few  yards  farther  on,  you  may 
F  3  fit 
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fit  more  comfortably ;  and  as  my  daughter  has  by 
this  time  milked  the  cows,  (he  ^fliall  give  you  a 
jncTs  of  bread  and  milk.  Tommy,  who  was  by 
this  time  extremely  hungry,  as  well  as  tired,  told 
Harry  that  he  fhould  like  to  accept  the  good  wo- 
man's invitation  ;  fo  they  both  followed  her  to  a 
fmall  but  clean-looking  farm-houfe  which  ftood  at 
a  little  dillance.  Here  they  entered  a  very  clean 
kitchen,  furniihed  with  plain  but  convenient  fur- 
niture, and  were  dcfired  to  fit  down  by  a  warm  and 
comfortable  fire,  which  was  made  of  turf.  Tom- 
my, who  had  never  feen  fuch  a  fire,  could  not  help 
enquiring  about  it  :  and  the  good  woman  told  him, 
that  poor  people  like  her,  were  unable  to  purchafe 
coals  ;  therefore,  faid  (he,  we  go  and  pare  the  fun. 
face  of  the  commons,  which  is  full  of  grafs,  and 
heatbi  and  other  vegetables,  together  with  their 
roots  all  matted  together;  thefe  we  dry  in  {'mail 
pieces,  by  leaving  them  expofed  to  the  fummer's 
fun,  and  then  we  bring  them  home  and  put  them 
under  the  cover  of  a  fhed,  and  ufe  them  for  our 
iires.  But,  faid  Tommy,  I  fhould  think  that  you 
would  hardly  have  fire  enough  by  thefe  means  to 
drefs  youF  dinner;  for  I  have  by  accident  been  in 
my  father's  kitchen  when  they  were  drefling  the 
dinner,  and  I  faw  a  fire  that  blazed  up  to  the  very 
top  of  the  chimney.  The  poor  woman  fmiled  at 
this,  and  faid,  Your  father,  1  fuppofe,  mafler,  is 
fome  rich  man  that  has  a  great  deal  of  victuals  to 
drefs  ;  but  we  poor  people  niufl  be  more  eafily 

contented. 
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contented.  Why,  faid  Tommy,  you  mufl  at  Icall 
want  to  rcfafl  meat  every  day.  No,  faid  the  poor 
woman,  we  fcldom  fee  roaft  meal  in  our  houfe  ; 
but  wc  are  very  well  contented  if  we  can  get  a  bit  of 
fat  pork  every  day,  boiled  in  a  pot  with  turnips  : 
and  we  blefs  God  that  we  fare  fo  well  ;  for  there 
are  mai?y  poor  fouls,  that  are  as  good  as  we,  that 
can  fcarcely  get  a  morfel  of  dry  bread.  As  they 
were  converfingin  this  manner,  Tommy  happened 
to  call  his  eyes  on  one  fide,  and  faw  a  room  that 
was  almofl  filled  with  apples.  Pray,  faid  he,  what 
can  you  do  with  all  thcfe  apples  ?  I  fhould  think 
you  would  never  be  able  to  eat  them,  though  you 
were  to  eat  nothing  elfe.  That  is  very  true,  faid 
the  woman  ;  but  we  make  cyder  of  them.  What, 
cried  Tommy,  are  you  able  to  make  that  fwect, 
pleafant  liquor  that  they  call  cyder,  and  is  it  made 
of  apples  ?  The  woman.  Yes,  iwdced  it  is.  Tom- 
my. And  pray  how  is  it  made  ?  The  woman. 
We  take  the  apples  when  they  are  ripe,  and  fqueezc 
them  in  a  machine  we  have  for  that  purpofc.  Then 
we  take  this  pulp  and  put  it  into  large  hair  bags, 
which  we  prefs  in  a  great  prefs,  till  all  the  j  •'cc 
runs  out.  Tommy.  And  is  this  juice  cyder? 
The  woman.  You  fhall  taffe,  little  mailer,  as  you 
feem  fo  curious.  She  then  led  him  into  another 
room,  where  there  was  a  great  tub  full  of  the  juice 
ot  apples,  and  taking  fome  up  in  a  cup,  fhe  defned 
him  to  tafte  whether  it  was  cyder.  Tommy  tailed, 
and  faid  it  was  very  fweet  and  pleafant,   but  not 
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cyder.  Well,  faid  the  woman,  let  us  try  another 
cafk.  She  then  took  feme  liquor  out  of  another 
fcarrel,  which  fhe  gave  him  ;  and  Tommy,  when  he 
had  tailed  it,  faid  that  it  really  was  cyder.  But 
pray,  faid  he,  what  do  you  do  to  the  apple  juice  to 
make  it  into  cyder  ?  The  woman.  Nothing  at  all. 
Tommy.  How  then  fhould  it  become  cyder?  for 
1  am  fure  what  you  gave  me  firft  is  not  cyder. 
The  woman.  Whv,  we  put  the  juice  into  a  large 
cafk,  and  let  it  ftand  in  fome  warm  place,  where  it 
foon  begins  to  ferment.  Tommy.  Ferment  ?  pray 
what  is  that  ?  The  woman.  You  (hall  fee.  She 
then  fhowed  him  another  calk,  and  bid  him  obferve 
the  liquor  that  was  in  it.  This  he  did,  and  faw  it 
was  covered  all  over  with  a  thick  fcuni  and  froth. 
Tommy.  And  is  this  what  you  call  fermentation  ? 
The  woman.  Yes  mafter.  Tommy,  And  what  is 
the  reafon  of  it  ?  The  woman.  That  I  do  not  know 
indeed  ;  but  when  wc  have  prefTed  the  juice  out, 
as  I  told  you,  we  put  it  into  a  cafk,  and  lei  it  ftand 
in  fome  warm  place,  and  in  a  fhort  time  it  begins 
to  work  or  ferment  of  itfelf,  as  you  fee;  and  after 
this  fermentation  has  continued  fome  time,  it  ac- 
quires the  tafle  and  properties  of  cyder  ;  and  then 
we  draw  it  off  into  cafks  and  fell  it,  or  elfe  keep  it 
for  our  own  ufe.  And  I  am  told  this  is  ihemannerin 
which  they  make  wine  in  other  countries.  Tommy. 
What  is  wine  made  of  apples  then  ?  The  woman. 
No,  mafler ;  wine  is  made  of  grapes,  but  they 
fqueeze  the  juice  out  and  treat  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner 
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ner  as  we  do  the  juice  of  the  apples.  Tommy.  I 
declare  this  is  very  curious  indeed.  Then  cyder 
is  nothing  but  wine  made  of  apples.  While  they 
were  converfing  in  this  manner,  a  little  clean  girl 
came  and  brought  Tommy  an  earthen  porringer 
full  of  new  milk,  with  a  large  lliceof  brown  bread. 
Tommy  took  it,  and  ate  it  with  fo  good  a  relifh 
that  he  thought  he  had  never  made  a  better  break- 
fafi;  in  his  life.  When  Harry  and  he  had  eaten 
their  breakfart.  Tommy  told  him  it  was  time  they 
fliould  go  home  :  fo  he  thanked  the  good  woman 
for  her  kindnefs,  and  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  pulled  out  a  (hilling,  which  he  defired  her 
to  accept.  No,  God  blefs  you,  my  little  dear,  faid 
the  woman  ;  I  will  not  take  a  farthing  of  you  for 
the  world.  What,  though  my  hulband  and  I  are 
poor;  yet  we  are  able  to  get  a  living  by  our  la- 
bour, and  give  a  mefs  of  milk  to  a  traveller,  with- 
out hurting  ourfelves.  Tommy  thanked  her  again, 
and  was  juft  going  away,  when  a  couple  oi  furly 
looking  men  came  in,  and  alked  the  woman  if  her 
jiame  was  Tolfet.  Yes,  it  is,  faid  the  woman  ;  I 
have  never  been  afliamed  of  it.  Why  then,  faid 
one  of  the  men,  pulling  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket, 
here  is  an  execution  againll  you,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Richard  Gruff;  and  if  your  hufband  does  not 
inftantly  difcharge  the  debt  with  intereft  and  cofts, 
amounting  altogether  to  the  fum  of  thirty-nine 
pounds  ten  Ihil lings,  we  (hall  take  an  inventory  of 
ail  you  have,  and  proceed  to  fell  it  by  au£lion  for 
F  ^  difcharge 
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diTcharge  of  the  debt.  Indeed,  faid  the  poor  wo- 
man,  looking  a  little  confufed,  this  mult  certainly 
be  a  miftake  ;  tor  I  never  heard  of  Mr.  Richard 
Gruff,  in  all  my  life,  nor  do  I  believe  that  my  huf- 
band  owes  a  farthing  in  the  world,  iinlefs  to  his 
landlord  ;  and  1  know  that  he  has  almoft  made  up 
ball  a  year's  rent  for  him  :  fo  that  I  do  not  think 
he  would  go  to  trouble  a  poor  man.  No,  no,  mif- 
trefs,  faid  the  man,  lliaking  his  head  ;  wc  know  our 
bufinefs  too  well  to  make  thefe  kind  of  miftakes  : 
but  when  your  hufband  comes  in  we'll  talk  with 
him  ;  in  the  mean  time  we  muft  go  on  with  our 
inventory.  The  two  men  then  went  into  the  next 
room,  and,  immediately  after,  a  flout,  comely-look- 
ing man,  of  about  the  age  of  forty,  came  in,  and 
afked  if  his  breakfafl  was  ready.  Oh  1  my  poor 
dear  William,  faid  the  woman,  here  is  a  fad  break- 
fafl for  you  ;  but  1  think  it  cannot  he  true  that  you 
owe  any  thing;  fo  what  the  fellows  told  me  mufl 
be  falfe,  about  Richard  Gruff. — At  this  name  the 
man  infiantly  flaried,  and  his  countenance,  which 
was  before  ruddy,  became  pale  as  a  fheet.v  Surely, 
laid  the  woman,  it  cannot  bd  true  that  you  owe 
forty  pounds  to  Richard  Gri'fF.  Alas,  anfwered 
the  man,  I  do  not  know  the  exa61  fum  ;  but  \vhen 
your  brother  Peter  failed,  and  his  creditors  feized 
all  that  he  had,  this  Richard  Gruff  was  going  to 
fend  him  to  a  jail,  had  not  I  agreed  to  be  bound 
for  liim,  which  enabled  him  to  goto  fea :  he  in- 
deed promifed  to  remit  his  wages  to  me,  to  prevent 

my 
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my  getting  into  any  trouble  upon  that  account  ; 
but  you  know  it  is  now  three  years  fince  he  went, 
and  in  all  that  time  we  have  heard  nothing  about 
him.  Then,  faid  the  woman,  burfling  into  tears, 
you  and  all  your  poor  dear  children  are  ruined  tor 
my  ungrateful  brother;  for  here  are  two  baiiilTsin 
the  houfe,  who  are  come  to  take  pofTefTion  of  all 
you  have,  and  to  fell  it.  At  this  the  man's  face 
became  red  as  fcarlet  ;  and  feizing  an  old  fword 
that  hung  over  the  chimney,  he  cried  out.  No,  it 
(hall  not  be — I  will  die  firft — I  will  make  thefe 
.villains  know  what  it  is  to  make  honeil  men  def- 
perate.  He  then  drew  the  fword,  and  was  going 
out  in  a  fit  of  madnefs  which  might  have  proved 
fatal  either  to  himfclf  or  to  the  baiiififs;  but  his 
wife  flung  herfelf  upon  her  knees  before  him,  and, 
catching  hold  of  his  legs,  befought  him  to  be  more 
compofed.  Oh !  for  Heaven's  fake,  faid  (he,  my  dear, 
dear  hufband,  confider  what  you  are  doing  !  You 
can  neither  do  me  nor  your  children  any  fervice  by 
this  violence  ;  inflead  of  that,  (hould  you  be  lo 
unfortunate  as  to  kill  either  of  thefe  men,  would  it 
not  be  murder  ?  And  would  not  our  lot  be  a  thou- 
fand  times  harder  than  it  is  at  prefent  ?  This  re» 
monllrance  feemed  to  have  fomc  efFe6l  upon  the 
farmer:  his  children  too,  although  too  young  to 
underftand  the  caufc  of  all  this  confufion,  gathered 
round  him,  and  hung  about  him,  h^bbing  in  concert 
with  their  mother.  Little  Harry  too,  although  a 
Itranger  to  the  poor  man  before,  yet  with  the  ten.- 
\  -  I  6  dcreit 
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deleft  fympathy  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
bathed  it  with  his  tears.  At  length,  foftcned  and 
overcome  by  the  forrows  of  thole  he  loved  fo  well, 
and  by  his  own  cooler  refle61ions,  he  refigncd  the 
fatal  inftrumenl,  and  fat  himfelf  down  upon  a 
chair,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  only 

faying,  The  will  of  God  be  done! Tommy  had 

beheld  this  afre6Ung  fccne  with  the  greatcll  atten- 
tion, although  he  had  not  faid  a  word  ;  and  now 
beckoning  Harry  away,  he  went  filently  out  of  the 
boufe,  and  took  the  road  which  led  to  Mr.  Bar- 
low's. While  he  was  upon  the  way,  he  feemed 
to  be  fo  full  of  the  fcene  which  had  juft  paffed, 
that  he  did  not  open  his  lips;  but  when  he  came 
home,  he  inftantly  went  to  Mr.  Barlow,  and  defired 
that  he  would  dire£lly  fend  him  to  his  father's. 
Mr.  Barlow  flared  at  the  requeft,  and  afked  him 
what  was  the  occafion  of  his  being  fo  fuddenly 
tired  with  his  refidence  at  the  vicarage  ?  Sir,  an- 
fwered  Tommy,  I  am  not  the  leaft  tired,  I  afTure 
you  ;  you  have  been  extremely  kind  to  me,  and  I 
{hall  always  remember  it  wiih  the  greateft  grati- 
tude ;  but  I  want  to  fee  my  father  immediately, 
and  I  am  fure,  when  you  come  to  know  the  occa- 
sion,you  will  not  difapprove  it.  Mr.  Barlow  did  not 
prefs  him  any  farther,  but  ordered  a  careful  fervant 
to  faddle  a  horfe  dire611y,  and  take  Tommy  home 
before  him,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  were  extremely 
lurprifed  and  overjoyed  at  the  fight  of  their  fon, 
who  thus    unexpeftedly    arrived   at   home ;    but 

Tommy, 
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Tommy,  vvhofe  mind  was  full  of  the  project  which 
he  had  formed,  as  foon  as  he  had  anfwered  their 
firft  queftions,  accofted  his  father  thus  :  Pray,  fir, 
will  you  be  angry  with  me  if  I  afk  you  for  a 
great  favour  ?  No  furely,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  that  I 
will  not.  Why  then,  faid  Tommy,  as  I  have  often 
heard  you  fay  that  you  were  veiy  rich,  and  that,  if 
1  was  good,  I  flxould  be  rich  too,  will  you  give  me 
fome  money.  Money,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  yes,  to  be 
fure:  how  much  do  you  want?  Why,  fir,  faid 
Tommy,  I  want  a  very  large  fum,  indeed.  Per- 
haps a  guinea,  anfwered  Mr.  Merton.  Tommy. 
No,  fir,  a  great  deal  more — a  great  many  guineas. 
Mr.  Merton.  Let  us  however  fee.  T,  Why,  (ir, 
I  want  at  leafl  forty  pounds.  God  blefs  the  boy! 
anfwered  Mrs.  Merton ;  furely  Mr.  Barlow  muft 
have  taught  him  to  be  ten  times  more  extravagant 
than  he  was  before.  Tommy.  Indeed,  madam, 
Mr.  Barlow  knows  nothing  about  the  matter.  But,, 
fdid  Mr.  Merton,  what  can  fuch  an  urchin  as  you 
want  with  fuch  a  large  fum  of  money  ?  Sir,  an- 
fwered Tommy,  that  is  a  fecret ;  but  I  am  fure, 
when  you  come  to  hear  it,  yo\\  will  approve  of  the 
ulfe  1  intend  to  make  of  it.  Mr.  Merton.  That  I 
very  much  doubt.  But,  replied  Tommy,  fir,  if 
you  pleafe,  you  may  let  me  have  this  money,  and 
1  will  pay  you  again  by  degrees.  Mr.  Merton. 
How  will  you  ever  be  able  to  pay  me  fuch  a  fum  ? 
T.  Why,  fir,  you  know  you  are  fo  kind  as  fre- 
quently to  give  me  new  clothes  and  pocket  money; 

now, 
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now,  if  you  will  only  let  me  have  this  money,  I 
will  neither  want  new  clothes,  nor  any  thing  elfe, 
till  you  have  made  it  up.  Mr.  Merton.  But  what 
can  fuch  a  child  as  you  want  with  all  this  money  ? 
T.  Pray,  fir,  wait  a  few  days  and  you  fhall  know  ; 
and  if  I  make  a  bad  ufe  of  it,  never  believe  me 
again  as  long  as  I  live.  Mr.  Merton  was  extremely 
ftruck  with  the  earneftnefs  with  which  his  Ton  per- 
fevered  in  his  demand  ;  and  as  he  was  both  very  rich 
and  Very  liberal,  he  determined  to  hazard  the  experi- 
ment, and  comply  with  his  requeft.  He  accordingly 
went  and  fetched  him  the  money  which  he  afked, 
and  put  it  into  his  hands,  telling  him  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  expetled  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  he  put  it  to  ;  and  that  if  he  was  not  fatisfied 
with  the  account,  he  would  never  tnift  him  again. 
Tommy  appeared  in  extacies  at  the  confidence 
which  was  repofed  in  him,  and  after  thanking  his 
father  for  his  extraordinary  goodnefs,  he  defired 
leave  to  go  back  again  with  Mr.  Barlow's  fervant. 
When  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Barlow's,  his  firft  care 
was  to  defire  Harry  to  accompany  him  again  to  the 
farmer's  houfe.  Thither  the  two  boys  went  with 
the  greateft  expedition;  and,  upon  their  entering 
the  houfc,  found  the  unhappy  family  in  the  fame 
fituation  as  before.  But  Tommy,  who  had  hither- 
to fuppreffed  his  feelings,  finding  himfelf  now  en- 
abled to  execute  the  project  he  had  formed,  went 
up  to  the  good  woman  of  the  houfe,  who  fat  fob- 
bing in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  taking  her  gently 
,wott  by 
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by  the  hand,  faid,  My  good  woman,  you  were  Very 
kind  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  therefore  I  am  de- 
termined to  be  kind  to  you  in  return.     God  blefs 
you,  my  little  mafler,  faid  the  woman,  you  were 
very  welcome  to  what  you  had  ;  but  you  are  not 
ableto  do  any  thing  to  relieve  our  diflrefs.     How 
do  you  know  that  ?   faid  Tommy  ;  perhaps  I  can 
GO  more   for  you  than   you  imagine.     Alas !  an- 
f^wered  the  woman,  I  believe  you  would  do  all  you 
could  :  but  all  our  goods  will  be  feized  and  fold, 
iii^jefs  we  can  immediately  raife  the  fum  of  forty 
pounds;  and  that  is   impoflible,  for  we  have  no 
earthly  friend  to  afhft  us:  therefore,  my  poor  babes 
and  I  muft  foon  be  turned  out  of  doors,  and  God 
alone  can  keep  them  from  ftarving.     Tommy's  lit- 
tle heart  was  too  much  affe61ed  to  keep  the  woman 
longer  in  fufpence;  therefore  pulling  out  his  bag 
of  money,  he  poured  it  into  her  lap,  faying.  Here, 
my  good  woman,  take   this,  and  pay  your  debts, 
and  God  blefs  you  and  your  children  !     It  is  im- 
poOiblc  to  exprcfs  the  furprife  of  the  poor  woman 
at  the  fight ;   flie  llared  wildly  ronnd  her,  and  upon 
her  little  benela61or,  and  clafping  her  hands  toge- 
ther in  an  agony  of  gratitude  and  feeling,  fhe  fell 
back  in  her  chair  with  a  kind  of  convulfive  motion. 
Her  hufband,  who  was  in  the  next  room,  feeing 
her  in  this  condition,  ran  up  to  her,  and  catching 
her  in  his  arms,  afked  her,  with  the  greatefl  tender- 
nefs,  what  was  the  matter  :  but  flie,  fpringing  on  a 
fudden  from  his  embraces,  threw  herfelf  upon  her 

knees 
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knees  before  the  little  boy,  fobbing  and  bleflTing 
with  a  broken,  inarticulate  voice,  embracing  his 
knees,  and  kiffing  his  feet.  The  hufband,  who  did 
not  know  what  had  happened,  imagined  that  his 
wife  had  loft  her  fenfes,  and  the  little  children  that 
had  belore  been  fkulking  about  the  room,  ran  up 
to  their  mother,  pulling  her  by  the  gown,  and  hid- 
ing their  faces  in  her  bofom.  But  the  woman,  at 
fight  of  them,  feemed  to  recolleft  herfelf,  and  cried 
out,  Little  wretches,  that  muft  all  have  been  ftarved 
without  the  afliftance  of  this  little  angel,  why  do 
you  not  fall  down  and  join  with  me  to  worfhip 
him  ?  At  this  the  hufband  faid.  Surely,  Mary,  you 
muft  have  loft  your  fenfes.  What  can  this  young 
gentleman  do  for  us,  or  to  prevent  our  wretched 
babes  from  periftiing  ?  Oh  !  faid  the  woman, 
William,  I  am  not  mad,  though  I  appear  fo :  but 
look  here,  William,  look  what  Providence  has  fent 
us  by  the  hands  of  this  little  angel,  and  then  won- 
der that  I  ftiould  be  wild.  Saying  this,  fhe  held 
up  the  money,  and  at  the  fight  her  hufband  looked 
as  wild  and  aftoniftied  as  fhe.  But  Tommy  went 
up  to  the  man,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  faid. 
My  good  friend,  you  are  very  welcome  to  this;  I 
freely  give  it  you,  and  I  hope  it  will  enable  you  to 
pay  what  you  owe,  and  to  preferve  thefe  poor  Ik- 
tle  children.  But  the  man,  who  had  before  ap- 
peared to  bear  his  misfortunes  with  filent  dignity, 
now  burft  into  tears,  and  fobbed  like  his  wife  and 
children.     But  Tommy,  who  now  began  to  be 

pained 
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pained  with  this  excefs  of  gratitude,  went  filently 
out  of  the  hoLife,  followed  by  Harry,  and  before 
(he  poor  family  perceived  what  was  become  of 
himj  was  out  of  Tight. 

When  he  came  back  to  Mr.  Barlow's,  that  gen- 
tleman received  him  with  the  greateft  aflfeftion  ; 
and  when  he  had  inquired  after  the  health  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Merton,  afked  Tommy  whether  he  had 
forgotten  the  flory  of  the  grateful  Turk.  Tommy 
told  him  he  had  not,  and  fhould  now  be  very  glad 
to  hear  the  remainder,  which  Mr.  Barlow  gave  him 
to  read,  and  was  as  follows : 

THE  Continuation  of   the  History  of 
THE  Grateful  Turk. 

When  Hamet  had  thus  finifhed  his  flory,  the 
Venetian  was  aftonifhed  at  the  virtue  and  elevation 
of  his  mind  ;  and  after  faying  every  thing  that  his 
gratitude  and  admiration  fuggefted,  he  concluded 
with  prefiing  him  to  accept  the  half  of  his  fortune, 
and  to  fettle  in  Venice  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  This  offer  Hamet  refufed,  with  the  greateft 
relpe6l,  but  with  a  generous  difdain  ;  and  told  his 
friend,  that  in  what  he  had  done,  he  had  only  dif- 
charged  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  friendfhip.  You 
were,  faid  he,  my  generous  benefa6lor ;  you  had  a 
claim  upon  my  life  by  the  benefit  you  had  already 
conferred  :  that  life  would  have  been  well  beftow- 
ed,  had  it  been  loft  in  your  fervice ;  but  fince  Pro- 
vidence 
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vidence  has  otherwife  decreed,  it  is  a  fufHcient  re- 
compcnce  to  me  to  have  proved  that  Hamet  is  not 
ungrateful,  and  to  have  been  inftrumental  to  the 
prefervation  of  your  happincfs. 

But  though  the  difintereflednefs  of  Hamet  made 
him  under-rate  his  own  exertions,  the  merchant 
could  not  remain  contented,  without  (hewing  his 
gratitude  by  all  the  means  within  his  power.  He 
therefore  once  more  purchafed  the  freedom  of 
Hamet,  and  freighted  a  Ihip  on  purpofe  to  fend  him 
back  to  his  own  country;  he  and  his  fon  then  em- 
braced him  with  all  the  affeftion  that  gratitude 
could  infpire,  and  bade  him,  as  they  thought,  an 
Citernal  adieu. 

Many  years  had  now  elapfed  fince  the  departure 
of  Hamet  into  his  own  country  without  their  fee- 
ing him,  or  receiving  any  intelligence  from  him. 
In  the  mean  time,,  the  young  Francifco,  the  fon  of 
the  merchant,  grew  up  to  manhood  ;  and  as  he  had 
acquired  every  accomplifliment  which  tends  to  im» 
prove  the  mind,  or  form  the  manners,  added  to  an 
excellent  difpofition,  he  was  generally  beloved  and 
cftecmcd. 

It  happened  that  fome  bufinefs  about  this  time 
male  it  neceffary  for  him  and  his  father  to  go  to  a 
neighbouring  maritime  city ;  and  as  they  thought  a 
pailage  by  fea  would  be  more  expeditious,  they 
both  embarked  in  a  Venetian  veird,  which  was 
upon  the  point  of  faiimg  to  that  place.  They  fct 
fail,  therefore,  with  favourable  winds,  and  every 

appearance 
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appearance  of  a  happy  palTage ;  but  they  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  half  their  intended  voyage* 
before  aTurkiQi  corfair,  a  fhip  purpofely  fitted  out 
for  war,  was  feen  bearing  down  upon  them  ;  and 
as  the  enemy  exceeded  them  much  in  fwiftnefs, 
they  foon  found  that  it  was  impofTible  to  efcap«. 
The  greater  part  of  the  crew  belonging  to  the  Ve- 
netian veflel  was  ftruck  with  confternation,  and 
feemcd  already  overcome  by  fear;  but  the  young 
Francifco  drawing  his  fword,  reproached  his  com- 
rades with  their  cowardice,  and  fo  effeftually  en- 
couraged them,  that  they  determined  to  defend 
their  liberty  by  a  defperate  refiflance.  The  Turkifli 
veffel  now  approached  them  in  awful  filence;  but 
in  an  inftant  the  dreadful  noife  of  the  artillery  was 
heard,  and  the  heavens  were  ubfcured  with  fmoke, 
intermixed  with  tranfitory  flafhes  of  fire.  Three 
times  did  the  Turks  leap  with  horrid  fhouts  upon 
the  deck  of  the  Venetian  vefTel,  and  three  times 
were  they  driven  back  by  the  defperate  refiftance 
of  the  crew  headed  by  young  Francifco.  At 
length  the  (laughter  of  their  men  was  fo  great,  that 
they  feemed  difpofed  to  difcontinue  the  fight,  and 
were  aftually  taking  another  courfe.  The  Vene- 
tians beheld  their  flight  with  the  greateft  joy,  and 
were  congratulating  each  other  upon  their  fuccefs- 
ful  valour  and  merited  efcape,  when  two  m«re 
fliips  on  a  fudden  appeared  in  fight,  bearing  down 
upon  them  with  incredible  fwiftnefs  before  the 
wind.  Every  heart  was  now  chilled  with  new  ter- 
rors, 
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rors,  when  upon  their  nearer  approach  they  diTcc- 
vered  the  fatal  enfigns  of  their  enemies,  and  kne\y^ 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  pofifibllity  either  of 
refiftance  or  efcape.  They  therefore  lowered  their 
flag,  the  fign  of  furrendering  their  ihip,  and  in  an 
inilant  faw  themfelves  in  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies, who  came  pouring  in  on  every  fide  with  the 
rage  and  violence  of  beafls  of  prey. 

All  that  remained  alive  of  the  brave  Venetian 
crew  were  loaded  with  fetters,  and  clofely  guarded 
in  the  hold  of  the  fhip  till  it  arrived  at  Tunis. 
They  were  then  brought  out  in  chains,  and  expof- 
ed  in  the  public  market  to  be  fold  for  flaves. 
They  bad  there  the  mortification  to  fee  their  com- 
panions picked  out,  one  by  one,  according  to  their 
apparent  flrength  and  vigour,  and  fold  to  different 
mafters.  At  length,  a  Turk  approached,  who, 
from  his  look  and  habit,  appeared  to  be  of  fuperior 
rank ;  and  after  glancing  his  eye  over  the  reft, 
with  an  expreffion  of  compaflion,  he  fixed  them  at 
kft  upon  young  Francifco,  and  demanded  of  the 
captain  of  the  fhip  what  was  the  price  of  that  young 
man  ?  The  captain  anfwered  that  he  would  not- 
take  lefs  than  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for  that- 
captive.  That,  faid  the  Turk,  is  very  extraordi- 
nary, fince  I  have  feen  you  fell  thofe  that  much 
exceed  him  in  vigour  for  lefs  than  a  fifth  part  of 
that  fum.  Yes,  anfwered  the  captain,  but  he  fhall 
either  pay  me  fome  part  of  the  damage  he  has  oc- 
cafioned,  or  labour  for  life  at  the  oar.  What  da- 
mage, 
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mage,  anfwered  the  other,  can  he  have  done  you 
rnoie  than  all  the  reft,  that  you  have  prized  fo 
cheaply  ?  He  it  was,  replied  the  captain,  that  ani- 
mated the  Chriftians-to  that  defperate  refiftance 
which  coft  me  the  lives  of  fo  many  of  my  braveft 
failors.  Three  times  <lid  we  leap  upon  thtir  deck, 
with  a  fury  that  feemed  irrefiftible  ;  and  three  times 
did  that  youth  attack  us  with  fuch  cool,  determin- 
ed oppofition,  that  we  were  obliged  to  retreat  in- 
glorioufly,  leaving  at  every  charge  twenty  of  our 
number  behind.  Therefore,  I  repeat  it,  I  will 
either  have  that  price  for  him,  great  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, or  elfe  I  will  gratify  my  revenge  by  feeing 
him  drudge  for  life  in  my  vi6lorious  galley. 

At  this,  the  Turk  examined  young  Francifco 
with  new  attention ;  and  he,  who  had  hitherto  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  ground  in  fullen  filence,  now 
lifted  them  up ;  but  fcarcely  had  he  beheld  the 
perfon  that  was  talking  to  the  captain,  when  he  ut- 
tered a  loud  cry,  and  repeated  the  name  of  Hamet. 
The  Turk,  with  equal  emotion,  furveyed  him  for 
a  moment,  and  then  catching  him  in  his  arms,  em- 
braced him  with  the  tranfports  of  a  parent  who 
unexpeftedly  recovers  a  long-loft  child. — It  is  un- 
necefTary  to  repeat  all  that  gratitude  and  afFe6tion 
infpired  Hamet  to  fay  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  his 
ancient  benefaftor  was  amongft  the  number  of  thofe 
unhappy  Venetians  who  ftood  before  him,  he  hid 
his  face  for  a  moment  under  his  veft,  and  feemed 
overwhelmed  with  forrow  and  aftonifhment ;  then 
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recollefting  himfelf,  he  raifed  his  arms  to  Heaven, 
and  blefled  that  Providence  which  had  made  him 
the  inflrument  of  fafety  to  his  ancient  benefaclor. 

He  then  inftantly  flew  to  that  part  of  the  market 
where  Francifco  flood  waiting  for  his  fate,  with  a 
manly,  mute  defpair.  He  called  him  his  friend, 
his  benefa6lor,  and  every  endearing  name  which 
friendfhip  and  gratitude  could  infpire ;  and  order- 
ing his  chains  to  be  inftantly  taken  off,  he  con- 
duced him  and  his  fon  to  a  magnificent  houfe 
which  belonged  to  him  in  the  city.  As  foon  as 
they  were  alone,  and  had  time  for  an  explanation 
of  their  mutual  fortunes,  Hamet  told  the  Venetians, 
that  when  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  their  generofity, 
and  rcftored  to  his  country,  he  had  accepted  a 
command  in  the  Turkilh  armies  ;  and  that  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  upon 
fevcral  occafions,  he  had  gradually  been  promoted, 
through  various  offices,  to  the  dignity  of  bafliaw  of 
Tunis.  Since  I  have  enjoyed  this  poft,  added  he, 
there  is  nothing  which  I  find  in  it  fo  agreeable  as 
the  power  it  gives  me  of  alleviating  the  misfortunes 
of  diofe  unhappy  Chriftians  that  are  taken  pri- 
foners  by  our  corfairs.  Whenever  a  fhip  arrives 
which  brings  with  it  any  of  thefe  fufferers,  I  con- 
flantly  vifit  the  markets,  and  redeem  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  captives,  whom  I  reftore  to  liberty.  And 
gracious  Allah  has  fhewn  that  he  approves  of  thcle 
fann-  endeavours  to  difcharge  the  facred  duties  of 
gratitude  for  my  own  redemption,  by  putting  it 

in 
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tn  ray  power   to   ferve   the  beft  and  deareft  of 
men. 

Ten  days  were  Francifco  and  his  fon  entertained 
in  the  houfe  of  Hamet,  during  which  time  he  put 
in  pra6Hce  every  thing  within  his  power  to  pleafe 
and  interell  them ;  but  when  he  found  that  they 
were  defirous  of  returning  home,  he  told  them  that 
he  would  no  longer  detain  them  from  their  coun- 
try, but  that  they  fhould  embark  the  next  day,  in  a 
fhip  that  was  fetting  fail  for  Venice.  According- 
ly, on  the  morrow,  he  difmifled  them  with  many 
embraces,  and  much  reluftance,  and  ordered  a 
chofen  party  of  his  own  guards  to  conduft  them 
on  board  their  vefTel.  When  they  arrived  there, 
their  joy  and  admiration  were  confiderably  increaf- 
ed  on  finding  that,  by  the  generofity  of  Hamet,  not 
only  the  fhip  which  had  been  taken,  but  the  whole 
crew  were  redeemed,  and  reftored  to  freedom. 
Francifco  and  his  fon  embarked,  and  after  a  fa- 
vourable voyage,  arrived  without  accident  in  their 
o.wn  country,  where  they  lived  many  years  refp«ft- 
cd  and  eftcemed,  continually  mindful  of  tiie  vicif- 
fitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  attentive  to  difcharge 
their  duties  to  their  fellow-creatures. 

When  the  children  came  back  to  Mr.  Barlow's, 
they  found  Mafler  Merton's  fcrvant  and  horfes 
waiting  to  bring  him  home.  When  he  arrived 
there,  he  was  received  with  the  greateft  joy  and 
tendernefs  by   his  parents ;    but   though   he  gave 

them 
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them  an  account  of  every  thing  elfe  that  had  hap- 
pened, he  did  not  fay  a  word  about  the  money  he 
had  given  to  the  farmer.  But  the  next  day  being 
Sunday,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  and  Tommy  went 
together  to  the  parifh-church ;  which  they  had 
fcarcely  entered,  when  a  general  whifper  ran 
through  the  whole  congregation,  and  all  eyes  were 
in  an  inftant  turned  upon  the  little  boy.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merton  were  very  much  aftonifhed  at  this, 
but  they  forbore  to  enquire  till  the  end  of  the  fer- 
vice:  then,  as  they  were  going  out  of  church  to- 
gether, Mr.  Merton  afked  his  fon  what  could  be 
the  reafon  of  the  general  attention  which  he  excit- 
ed at  his  entrance  into  church.  Tommy  had  no 
time  to  anfwer,  for  at  that  inftant  a  very  decent- 
looking  woman  ran  up,  and  threw  herfelf  at  his 
feet,  calling  him  her  guardian  angel  and  preferver, 
and  praying  that  Heaven  would  (bower  down  upon 
his  head  all  the  bleffings  which  he  deferved.  It 
was  fome  time  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  could 
underftand  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  fcene  ; 
but  when  they  at  length  underftood  the  fecret  of 
their  fon's  generofity,  they  fee-med  to  be  fcarcely 
lefs  affefted  than  the  woman  herfelf;  and  fliedding 
tears  of  tranfport  and  affeftion,  they  embraced 
their  fon,  without  attending  to  the  crowd  that  fur- 
rounded  them  ;  but  immediately  rccollefting  them- 
felves,  they  took  their  leave  of  the  poor  woman, 
and  hurried  to  their  coach  with  fuch  fenfations  as 
ii  is  more  eafy  to  conceive  than  to  defcribe. 

The 
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The  fummer  had  now  completely  pafled  away 
while  Tommy  was  receiving  thefe  improvements 
at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Barlow.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
time,  both  his  body  and  mind  had  acquired  addi^ 
tional  vigour;  for  he  was  neither  fo  fret-ful  and 
humourfome,  nor  fo  eafily  aflre6led  by  the  vicifTu 
tudes  of  the  feafon. 

And  now  the  winter  had  fet  in  with  unufual  ie- 
verity.  The  water  was  all  frozen  into  a  folid  mafs 
of  ice ;  the  earth  was  bare  of  food  ;  and  the  little 
birds  that  ufcd  to  hop  about  and  chirp  with  glad^ 
nefs,  feemed  to  lament  in  fi knee  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  Tommy  was  one  day  furprifed,  when 
he  entered  his  chamber,  to  find  a  very  pretty  little 
bird  flying  about  it.  He  went  down  flairs  and  in- 
formed Mr.  Barlow,  who,  after  he  had  Ceen  the 
bird,  told  him  it  was  called  a  Robin  Red-breafl; 
and  that  it  was  naturally  more  tame  and  difpofed 
to  cultivate  the  fociety  of  men  than  any  other  fpe- 
cies.  But,  at  prefent,  added  he,  the  little  fellow  is 
in  want  of  food,  bccaufe  the  earth  is  too  hard  to 
furnifh  him  any  alliflance,  and  hunger  inlpires 
him  with  this  unufual  boldnefs.  Why  then,  faid 
Tommy,  fir,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  wiJl  fetch 
a  piece  of  bread  and  feed  him.  Do  fo,  anfwered 
Mr.  Barlow,  but  fiifl  fet  the  window  open,  that  he 
may  fee  you  do  not  intend  to  take  him  prifoncr. 
Tommy  accordingly  opened  his  window,  and,  fcat- 
tering  a  icw  crumbs  of  bread  about  the  room,  had 
the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  his  guefl  hop  down,  and 
G  make 
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make  a  very  hearty  meal.  He  then  flew  out  of  the 
room,  and  fettled  upon  a  neighbouring  tree,  fing- 
ing  all  the  time,  as  if  to  return  thanks  for  the  hof- 
pitality  he  had  met  with. 

Tommy  was  greatly  delighted  with  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  from  this  time  never  failed  to  fet 
his  window  open  every  morning,  and  fcatter  fome 
crumbs  about  the  room;  which  the  bird  perceiv- 
ing hopped  fearlefs  in,  and  regaled  himfclf  under 
the  proteftion  of  his  benefaftor.  By  degrees,  the 
intimacy  increafed  fo  much,  that  little  Robin  would 
alight  on  Tommy's  (houlder,  and  whillle  his  notes 
in  that  fituation,  ar  eat  out  of  his  hand  ;  all  which 
gave  Tommy  fo  much  fatisfaftion,  that  he  would 
frequently  call  Mr.  Barlow  and  Harry  to  be  wit- 
nefs  of  his  favourite's  carefles  ;  nor  did  he  ever  eal 
his  own  meaU  without  referving  a  part  for  his  lit- 
tle friend. 

It  however  happened  that  one  day  Tommy  went 
up  ftairs  after  dinner,  intending  to  feed  his  bird  as 
ufual ;  but  as  foon  as  he  opened  the  door  of  his 
chamber,  he  difcovered  a  fight  that  pierced  him  to 
the  very  heart.  His  Utile  friend  and  innocent 
companion  lay  dead  upon  the  floor,  and  torn  in 
pieces  ;  and  a  large  cat  taking  that  opportunity  to 
cfcape,  foon  direfted  his  fufpicions  towards  tlie 
murderer.  Tommy  initantly  ran  down  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  to  relate  the  unfortunate  death  of  his 
favourite  to  Mr.  Barlow,  and  to  demand  vengeance 
againll  the  wicked    cat  that   had   occafioned   it, 

Mr. 
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yir.  Barlow  heard  him  with  great  compafTion,  but 
afked  what  punilhment  he  wilhed  to  inflid  upon 
the  cat. 

Tommy. 
Oh!  fir,  nothing  can  be  too  bad  for  that  cruel 
animal.     I  would  have  her  killed,  as  (he  killed  the 
poor  bird, 

Mr.  Barlow. 
But  do  you  Imagine  that  fhe  did  it  out  oF  any 
particular  malice  to  your  bird,  or  merely  becaufe 
ihe  was  hungry,  and  accuftomed  to  catch  her  prey 
in  that  manner  ? 

Tommy  confidered  fome  tin)e,  but  at  laft  he 
owned  that  he  did  not  fufpcft  the  cat  of  having 
any  particular  fpite  againft  his  bird,  and  therefore 
he  fuppofed  fhe  had  been  impelled  by  hunger. 
Mr.  Barlow. 
Have  you  never  obferved  that  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  that  fpecics  to  prey  upon  mice  and  other 
little  animals? 

Tommy* 
Yes,  fir,  very  often. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
And  have  you  ever  corre6lcd  her  for  fo  doing. 
or  attempted  to  teach  her  other  habits  ? 
Tommy. 
I  cannot  fay  I  have. — Indeed  I  have  feen  little 
Harry,  when  fhe  had  caught  a  moufe  and  was  tor- 
menting it,  take  it  from  her,  and  give  it  liberty. 
But  I  have  never  meddled  with  her  myfelf. 

G  2  Mr* 
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Mr.  Barlow. 

Are  you  not  then  more  to  be  blamed  than  the 
cat  herfelf  ? — You  have  obferved  that  it  was  com- 
mon to  the  whole  fpecies  to  deflroy  mice  and  little 
b,irds,  wl^enever  they  could  furprife  them,  yet  you 
have  taken  no  pains  to, fecure  your  favourite  from 
the  danger ;  on  the  contrary,  by  rendering  him 
tame,  and  accufloming  him  to  be  fed,  you  have 
expofed  him  to  a  violent  death,  which  he  would 
probably  have  avoided,  had  he  remained  wild. 
Would  it  not  then  be  juft  and  more  reafunable  to 
endeavour  to  teach  the  cat  that  Ihe  jnuft  no  longer 
^prey  upon  little  birds,  than  to  put  her  to  death  for 
what  you  have  never  taught  her  was  an  offence  ? 
Tommy. 

But  is  th^t  poffible  ? 

Mr.  Barlow. 

Very  podible  I  fhould  imagine.     But  we  may 
at  leaft  try  the  experiment- 

TOMMY. 

But  why  Ihould  fuch  a  mifchievous  creature  live 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  Barlow. 
Becaufe  if  you   dellroyed   every  creature  that 
preys  upon  others,  you   would  perhaps  leave  few 
alive. 

To  MAI  Y. 
Surely,  fir,  the  poor  bird  which  that  naughty  cat 
jhas  killed,  was  never  guilty  of  fuch  a  cruelty  ? 


Mr, 
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Mr.  Barlow. 
I  will  not  anfwer  for  that.     Let  us  obferve  what 
they  live  upon  in  the  fields ;  we  fhall  then  be  able 
to  give  a  better  account,  -t- 

Mr.  Barlow  then  went  to  the  window,  and  de- 
fired  Tommy  to  come  to  him,  and  obferve  a  Robin 
which  was  then  hopping  upon  the  grafs  with  fome- 
thing  in  its  mouth,  and  aited  him  what  he  thought 
it  was. 

Tommy. 
I  proteft,  fir,  it  is  a  large  worm.     And  now  he 
has  fwallowed  it !  Ifhould  never  have  thought  that 
fuch  a  pretty  bird  could  be  fo  cruel. 
Mr.  Barlow. 
Do  you  imagine  that  the  bird  isconfcious  of  all 
that  is  fufFered  by  the  infe6l  ? 
Tommy. 
No,  fir. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
In  him  then  it  is  not  the  fame  cruelty  which  it 
would  be  in  you,  who  are  endowed  with  reafori 
and  refle6lion.  Nature  has  given  him  a  propenfiiy 
for  animal  food,  which  he  obeys  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  fheep  and  ox  when  they  feed  upon  grafs, 
or  the  afs  when  he  browfes  upon  the  furze  of- 
thiltles. 

Tommy. 
Why,  then,  perhaps  the  cat  did  not  know  the 
cruelty  fhe  was  guilty  of  in  tearing  that  poor  bird 
to  pieces. 

G  3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Barlow. 

No  more  than  the  bird  we  have  juft  feen  is  con- 
fcious  of  his  cruelty  to  the  infe6^.  The  natural 
food  of  cats  confifts  in  rats,  mice,  birds,  and  fuch 
fmall  animals  as  they  can  fcize  by  violence,  or 
catch  by  craft.  It  was  impoflible  fhe  fhould  know 
the  value  you  fet  upon  your  bird,  and  therefore  fhe 
had  no  more  intention  of  offending  you,  than  had 
Ihe  caught  a  raoufe. 

Tommy. 

But  if  that  is  the  cafe,  fhould  I  have  another 
tame  bird,  fhe  will  kill  it  as  fhe  has  done  this  poor 
fellow. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

That,  perhaps,  iilu}*  ^Z  prevented — I  have  neafu 
people,  that  deal  in  birds,  afErm,  there  is  a  way  of 
preventing  cats  from  meddling  with  them. 
Tommy. 

Oh!  dear  fir!  I  fhould  like  to  try  it.  Will  you 
not  fhcw  me  how  to  prevent  the  cat  from  killing 
any  more  birds  ? 

Mr.  Barlow. 

]Mo{l  willingly. — It  is  certainly  better  to  correfV 
the  faults  of  an  animal,  than  to  deftroy  it.  Befides, 
I  have  a  particr.lar  aflfe^tion  for  this  cat,  becaufe  I 
found  her  when  fhe  was  a  kitten,  and  have  bred 
her  up  fo  tame  and  gentle,  that  fhe  will  follow  me 
about  like  a  dog.  She  comes  every  morning  to 
my  chamber  door,  and  mews  till  fhe  is  let  in ;  and 
fhe  fits  upon  the  table  at  break fafl  and  dinner,  as 

grave 
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grave  and  polite  as  ^  vifitor,  without  offering  to 
touch  the  meat.  Indeed,  before  fhe  was  guihy  of 
this  offence,  I  have  often  feen  you  ftroke  and  carefs 
her.  with  great  affeftion  ;  and  pufs,  who  is  by  no 
means  of  an  ungrateful  temper,  would  always  pur 
and  arch  her  tail,  as  if  fhe  were  fenfible  of  your 
attention. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  converfation,  another 
Robin  fuffering  like  the  former,  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  fcafon,  flew  into  the  hou-fe,  and  com- 
menced acquaintance  with  Tommy.  But  he, 
who  recolle6led  the  mournful  fate  of  his  former 
bird,  would  not  encourage  it  to  any  familiarity, 
till  he  had  claimed  the  promife  of  Mr.  Barlow,  in 
order  to  preferve  it  from  danger.  Mr.  Barlow, 
therefore,  enticed  the  new  gucfl  into  a  fmall  wire 
cage,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  entered  it  (hut  the 
door,  in  order  to  prevent  his  efcaping.  He  then 
took  a  fmall  gridiron,  fuch  as  is  ufed  to  broil 
meat  upon,  and  having  almofl  heated  it  red  hot, 
placed  it  ereft  upon  the  ground,  before  the  cage  in 
which  the  bird  was  confined.  He  then  contrived 
to  entice  the  cat  into  the  room,  and  obferving  that 
flie  fixed  her  eye  upon  the  bird,  which  fhe  deflined 
to  become  her  prey,  he  withdrew  the  two  little 
boys  in  order  to  leave  her  unreflrained  in  her  ope- 
rations.  They  did  not  retire  far,  but  obferved  her 
from  the  door  fix  her  eyes  upon  the  cage,  and  be- 
gm  to  approach  it  in  filence,  bending  her  body  to 
the  ground,  and  almofl  touching  it  as  fhe  crawled 
G  4  along. 
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along.  When  fhe  judged  lierfelf  within  a  proper 
diiiance,  fhe  exerted  all  her  agility  in  a  violent 
jpring,  which  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to 
the  bird,  had  not  the  gridiron  placed  before  the 
cage  received  the  imprefTion  of  her  attack.  Nor 
was  this  difappointmcnt  the  only  piinifhrncnt  (he 
was  deftined  to  undergo  :  the  bars  of  the  machine 
had  been  fo  thoroughly  heated,  that  in  rulhing 
againft  them,  fhe  felt  hcrfclf  burned  in  fcveral  parts 
of  her  body ;  and  retired  from  the  field  of  battle, 
mewing  dreadfully  and  full  of  pain;  and  fuch  was 
the  imprefTion  which  this  adventure  produced,  that 
from  this  time,  fhe  was  never  known  again  to  at- 
tempt to  dellroy  birds. 

The  coldnefs  of  the  weather  flill  continuing,  all 
the  wild  animals  began  to  perceive  the  efFefts,  and 
compelled  by  hunger,  approached  nearer  to  the  ha- 
bitations of  man  and  the  places  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  avoid.  A  multitude  of  hares,  the  mofl 
timorous  of  all  animals,  were  frequently  feen  fcud- 
ding  about  the  garden,  in  fearch  oF  the  fcanty  ve- 
getables which  the  feverity  of  the  feafoTi  had  fpared. 
In  a  fhort  time,  they  had  devoured  all  the  green 
herbs  which  could  be  found,  and  hunger  flill  op- 
prefTing  them,  they  began  to  gnaw  the  very  bark 
f)[  the  trees  for  food.  One  day,  as  Tommy  was 
walking  in  the  garden,  he  found  that  even  the  be- 
Joved  tree  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands,  and  from  which  he  had  promifed  himfelf  fo 
plentiful  a  produce  of  fruit,  had  not  efcaped  the 
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general  depredation,  but  had  been  gnawed  rbuhd 
at  the  root  and  killed.  Tommy,  who  could  ill 
brook  difappointment,  was  fo  enraged  to  fee  hi ^ 
labours  prove  abortive,  than  he  ran' with  tears  iii 
his  eyes  to  Mr.  Barlow,  to  demand  vengeance 
againfl  the  devouring  hares.  Indeed,  faid  Mr.  Bar* 
low,  I  am  forry  for  what  they  have  done,  but  it  is 
now  too  late  to  prevent  it.  Yes,  anfwered  Tommy, 
but  you  may  have  all  thofe  mifchievons  creatures 
fhot,  that  they  may  do  no  farther  damage.  A  little 
while  ago,  replied  Mr.  Barlow,  you  wanted  to  de- 
llroy  the  cat  becaufe  fh^  was  cruel  and  preyed  up- 
on living  animals,  and  now  you  would  murder  all 
the  hares,  merely  becaufe  they  are  innocent,  inof- 
fenfive  animals,  that  fubfift  upon  vegetables. — 
Tommy  looked  a  little  foolifti,  but  he  faid,  that  he 
did  not  want  to  hurt  them  for  living  upon  vegeta- 
bles, but  for  deftroying  his  tree.  But,  faid  Mr. 
Barlow,  how  can  you  expeft  the  animal  to  diftm- 
guifh  your  trees  from  any  other  ?  You  fhould  there- 
fore have  fenced  them  round  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
might  have  prevented  the  hares  from  reaching 
them.  Befides,  in  fuch  extreme  diflrefs  as  animals 
now  fuff'er  from  the  want  of  food,  I  think  they 
may  be  forgiven,  if  they  trefpafs  a  little  more  than 
iifual.  Mr.  Barlow  then  took  Tommy  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  into  a  field  at  fome  diflancc  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  which  was  fown  with  turnips. 
Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  field,  before  a  flock 
ot  larks  fofe  up  in  fuch  innumerable  quantities  us 
G  J  almoil 
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s^moil  darkened  the  air.  See,  faid  Mr.  Barlovr, 
ihefe  little  fellows  are  Uefpalling  upon  my  turnips 
in  fuch  numbers,  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  will  de- 
ftroy  every  bit  of  green  about  the  field ;  yet  I 
would  not  hurt  them  upon  any  account.  Look 
round  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  you  will 
fee  nothing  but  a  barren  wafte,  which  prefents  no- 
food  either  to  bird  or  beaft.  Thefe  little  creatures 
therefore  afl'emble  in  multitudes  here,  where  they 
find  a  fcanty  fubfiflence,  and  though  they  do  me 
fome  mifchief  they  are  welcome  to  what  they  can 
find.  In  the  fpring  they  will  enliven  our  walks 
by  their  agreeable  fongs»  — 

Some  few  days  after  this  converfation,  when  the 
fnow  was  a  good  deal  worn  away,  though  the  froft 
and  cold  continued,  the  two  little  boys  went  out  to 
take  a  walk.  Infenfibly  they  wandered  fo  far  that 
they  fcarcely  knew  their  way,  and  therefore  re» 
folved  to  return  as  fpeedily  as  pofTible^  But,  un- 
fortunately^  in  pafling  through  a  wood,  they  en- 
tirely miffed  the  track  and  loft  themfelves.  To 
add  to  their  dillrefs,  the  wind  began  to  blow  moft 
bitterly  from  the  north,  and  a  violent  fhower  of 
fnow  coming  on,  obliged  them  to  feek  the  thickeft 
fhelter  they  could  find.  There  happened  fortu- 
nately to  be  near  an  aged  oak,  whofe  infidegradu- 
;illy  decaying  was  worn  away  by  time,^  and  afforded 
an  ample  opening  to  (belter  them  from  the  ftorm. 
Into  this  the  two  little  boys  crept  fafe,  and  endea- 
voured to  keep  each  other  waini>  while  a  violent 
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fliower  of  fnow  and  fleet  fell  all  around,  and  gra« 
dually  covered  the  earth.  Tommy,  who  had  been 
little  ufed  to  hardfhip,  bore  it  for  fome  time  with 
fortitude,  and  without  uttering  a  complaint.  At 
length  hunger  and  fear  took  entire  poflefTion  of  his 
foul,  and  turning  to  Harry  with  watery  eyes  and  a 
mournful  voice,  he  afked  him  what  they  fhould  do. 
Do,  faid  Harry,  we  muft  wait  here,  I  thin^,  till 
the  weather  clears  up  a  little,  and  then  we  will  en* 
deavour  to  find  the  way  homc 

TOMMY.. 

But  what  if  the  weather  fhould  not  clear  up  at 
all? 

Harry. 

In  that  cafe  we  muft  either  endeavour  to  find 
our  way  through  the  fnow,  or  flay  here,  where  we 
are  fo  conveniently  (heltered.. 
Tommy.. 

But  oh  1  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  be  here 
all  alone  in  this  dreary  wood!  And  then  I  am  Q> 
hungry,,  and  fo  cold  :  oh  !  t^iat  we  had  but  a  little 
fire  to  warm  us  ! 

Harry. 

I  have  heard  that  Ihipwrecked  perfons,  when 
they  have  been  caft  away  upon  a  defert  coaft,  have 
made  a  fire  to  warm  themfclves  by  rubbing  two 
pieces  of  wood  together  till  they  caught  fire;  or, 
here  is  a  better  thing,  1  have  a  large  knife  in  my 
pocket,  and  if  I  could  find  a  piece  of  flint,  I  could 
eafily  ftrike  fire  with  the  back  of  it. 

C  6  Harry 
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Harry  then  fearched  about,  and  with  fome  little 
difficuhy  found  a  couple  of  flints,  as  the  ground 
was  nearly  hidden  with  fnow.  He  then  took  the 
flints,  and  ftriking  one  upon  the  other  with  all  his 
lorce,  hefhivered  them  into  feveral  pieces;  out  of 
thefe  he  chofe  the  thinnefl  and  (harpeft,  and  told 
Tommy  with  a  fmile,  that  he  believed  that  would 
do.  He  then  took  the  flint,  and  ftriking  it  feveral 
times  againil  the  back  of  his  knife,  produced  fe- 
veral fparks  of  fire.  This,  faid  Harry,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  light  a  fire,  if  we  can  but  find  fomcthing 
of  a  fufficient  combuflible  nature  to  kindle  from 
thefe  fparks.  He  then  collefted  all  the  driefl  leaves 
he  could  find,  with  little  decayed  pieces  of  wood, 
and  piling  them  into  a  heap,  endeavoured  to  kindle 
a  blaze  by  the  fparks  which  he  continually  ftruck 
from  his  knife  and  the  flint.  But  it  was  in  vain  ; 
the  leaves  were  not  of  a  fufficiently  combuflible 
nature,  and  while  he  wearied  himfelf  in  vain,  they 
were  not  at  all  the  more  advanced.  Tommy,  who 
beheld  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  friend,  began  to  be 
more  and  more  terrified,  and  in  defpair  afked  Harry 
again  what  they  fhould  do.  Harry  anfwered,  that, 
as  they  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to  warm  them- 
felves,  the  befl  thing  they  could  do,  was  to  en- 
deavour to  find  their  way  home,  more  efpecially 
as  the  fnow  had  now  ceafed,  and  the  fky  was  be- 
come much  clearer.  This  Tommy  confented  to, 
and  with  infinite  difficulty  they  began  their  march ; 
for,  as  the  fnow   had  completely  covered  every 

track, 
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track,  and  the  day-light  began  to   fail,  they  wan- 
dered at  random  through  a  vaft  and  pathlefs  wood. 
At  every  ftep  which  Tommy  took,  he  funk  almofl 
to  his  knees  in  fnow,  the  wind  was  bleak  and  cold, 
and  it  was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  Harry  could 
prevail   upon   him  to  continue   his  journey.     At 
length,  however,  as  they  thus  purfued  their  way, 
with  infinite  toil,  they  came  to  fomc   lighted  em- 
bers, which  either  fome   labourers,  or  fome  wan- 
dering palfengers,  had   lately   quitted,  and  which 
were  yet  unextinguifhed.     See,  faid   Harry,  with 
joy,  fee  what  a  lucky  chance  is  this !   Here  is  a  fire 
ready  lighted  for  us,  which  needs  only  the  aflTiftance 
of  a  little  wood  to  make  it  burn.  Harry  then  again 
collefted  all  the  dry  pieces  he  could  find,  and  piled 
them  upon  the   embers,  which  in  a  few  moments 
began  to  blaze,  and  diffufed   a  cheerful   warmth. 
Tommy  then  began  to  warm  and  chafe  his  almoft 
frozen  limbs  over  the  fire  with  infinite  delight ;  at 
length  he  could  not  help  obferving  to  Harry,  that 
he  never  could  have  believed  that  a  few  dried  fticks 
could  have  been  of  fo  much  confequence  to  him. 
Ah  !  anfwered   Harry,   Mailer  Tommy,  you  have 
been  brought  up  in  fuch  a  manner  that  you  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  want  any  thing.     But  that  is 
Kot  the  cafe  with  thoufands  and  millions  ol  people. 
I  have  feen  hundreds  of  poor  children  that   have 
neither  bread  to  eat,  fire  to  warm,   nor  clothes  to 
cover  them.     Only  think  then,  what  a  difagreeabie 
fituation  they  mull  be  in :  yet  they  are  fo  accuf- 

tomed 
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tomed  to  hardfhip,  that  they  do  not  cry  in  a  twelve- 
month as  much  as  you  have  done  within  this  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

Why,  anfwered  Tommy,  a  little  difconcerted  at 
the  obfervation  ot  his  crying,  it  cannot  be  oxpefted 
that  gentlemen  fhould  be  able  to  bear  all  thefe  in- 
conveniencies  as  well  as  the  poor.  Why  not  ?  an- 
fwered Harry  :  Is  not  a  gentleman  as  much  a  man 
as  the  poor  can  be  ?  And,  if  he  is  a  man,  fhould  he 
not  accuftom  himfelf  to  fupport  every  thing  that 
his  fellow-creatures  do  ? 

Tommy. 

That  is  very  true — But  he  will  have  all  the  con- 
venienties  of  life  provided  for    him,  viftuals  tty 
cat^  a  good  warm  bed,  and  fire  to  warm  him. 
Harry. 

But  he  is  not  fure  of  having  all  thefe  things  as 
long  as  he  lives. — Befides,  1  have  often  obferved 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  rid- 
ing about  in  coaches,  and  covered  from  head  to 
foot,  yet  fhaking  with  the  leaft  breath  of  air  as  if 
they  all  had  agues  ;  while  the  children  of  the  poor 
fun  about  bare- footed  upon  the  ice,  and  divert 
ihemfelves  with  making  fnow  balls. 
Tommy. 

That  isiadeed  true,  for  I  have  feen  my  mother's 
vifitors  fitting  over  the  warmefl  fire  that  could  h& 
made,  and  complaining  of  cold,  while  the  labourers- 
out  of  doors  were  ilripped  to  their  fhirts  to  work, 
and  never  minded,  it  in  the  leall. 

Hajiry. 
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Harry. 
Then  I  fiiould  think  that  exerclfe,  by  which  a 
perfon  can  warm  himfelF  when  he  pleafes,  is  infi- 
nitely a  better  thing  than  all  thefe  conveniencies 
you  fpeak  of;  becaufe,  after  all,  they  will  not  hin- 
der a  perfon  from  being  cold^  but  exercife  wilt 
warm  him  in  an  inftant» 

Tommy. 
But  then  it  is  not  proper  for  gentlemen  to  do 
the  fame  kind  of  work  with  the  common  people. 
Harry. 
But  is  It  not  pro-per  for  a  gcntleraaji  to  have  his 
body  ftout  and  hardy  ? 

Tommy* 
To  be  fure  it  is, 

Harry. 
Why  then  he  mufl  fometimes  labour  and  ufe  his 
limbs,  or  elfe  he  will  never  be  able  to  do  it. 
Tommy. 
What,  cannot  a  perfon  be  ilrong  without  work- 
ing ? 

Harry. 
You  can  judge  for  yourfelf.     You  very  oftert 
have  fine  young  gentlemen  at  your  father's  houfe, 
and  are  any  of  them  as  ftrong  as  the  fons  of  the  far- 
mers in  the  neighbourhood,  that  are  always  ufed 
to  handle  a  hoc,  a  fpade,  a  fork,  and  other  tools  ? 
Tommy. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  is  true,  for  I  think  I  anj 
oecome  ftronger  myfelf,  fince  I  have  learned  to  di- 
vert myfelf  in  Mr,  Bajrlow's  garden. 

As 
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As  they  were  converfing  in  this  manner,  a  little 
boy  came  finging  along,  with  a  bundle  of  flicks  at 
his  back,  and  as  foon  as  Harry  faw  him  he  recol- 
lefted  him,  and  cried  out.  As  I  am  alive  here  is 
Jacky  Smithers,  the  little  ragged  boy  that  you  gave 
the  clothes  to  in  the  fummer ;  he  lives,  I  dare 
fay,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  either  he,  or  his  fa- 
ther, will  fhow  you  the  way  home.  Harry  then 
fpoke  to  the  boy,  and  afked  him  if  he  could  (how 
them  the  way  out  of  the  wood.  Yes,  furcly  I  can, 
anfwered  the  boy,  but  I  never  fhould  have  thought 
of  feeing  mafter  Merton  out  fo  late,  in  fuch  a  tem- 
pcftuous  night  as  this.  But,  if  you  will  come  with 
me  to  my  father's  cottage,  you  may  warm  yourfelf 
at  our  fire,  and  father  will  run  to  Mr.  Barlow  to 
let  him  know  you  are  fafe.  Tommy  accepted  the 
offer  with  joy,  and  the  little  boy  led  them  out  of 
the  wood,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  came  to  a 
fmall  cottage  which  flood  by  the  fide  of  the  road. 
When  they  entered,  they  faw  a  middle-aged  wo- 
man bufy  in  fpinning,  the  eldeft  girl  was  cooking 
fome  broth  over  the  fire,  the  father  was  fitting  in 
the  chimney  corner,  and  reading  a  book,  while 
three  or  tour  ragged  children  were  tumbling  upon 
the  floor,  and  creeping  between  their  legs.  Daddy, 
fays  the  little  boy,  as  he  came  in,  here  is  mafter 
Merton,  that  was  fo  good  to  us  all  in  tlie  fummer. 
He  has  loft  his  way  in  the  wood,  and  is  almoft  pe-. 
riihed  in  the  fnow.  The  man  upon  this  arofe,  and 
%vith  niuch  civility  defired  the  two  little   boys  to 
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feat  themfelves  by  the  fire,  while  the  good  woman 
ran  ro  fetch  her  largeft  taggoi,  which  (he  threw  up- 
on the  fire,  and  created  a  cheerful  blaze  in  an  in- 
ftant.  There,  my  dear  little  mafter,  faid  fhe,  you 
may  at  lead  refrefli  yourfelf  a  little  by  our  fire,  and 
I  wifti  I  had  any  thing  to  offer  you  that  you  could 
eat.  Bntlam  afraid  you  would  never  be  able  to 
bear  fuch  coarfe  brown  bread  as  we  poor  folks  are 
obliged  to  eat.  Indeed,  fard  Tommy,  my  good 
mother,  I  have  faffed  fo  long,  and  am  fo  hungry, 
that  I  think  I  could  eat  any  thing.  Well  then, 
anfwered  the  woman,  here  is  a  little  bit  of  gam- 
mon of  bacon,  which  I  will  broil  for  you  upon  the 
embers,  and  if  you  can  make  a  iupper  you  arc 
heartily  welcome. 

While  the  good  woman  was  thus  preparing  fup- 
per,  the  man  had  clofed  his  book  and  placed  it 
with  great  refpeft  upon  a  fhelf ;  which  gave  Tom- 
my the  curiofity  to  afk  him  what  he  was  reading 
about.  Mafter,  anfwered  the  man,  I  am  reading 
the  book  which  teaches  me  my  duty  towards  man, 
and  my  obligations  to  God  ;  1  was  reading  thegof- 
pel  of  Jcfus  Chrift,  when  you  came  in,  and  teach- 
ing it  to  my  children. 

Tommy. 

Indeed  I  have  heard  of  that  good  book  :  Mr. 
Barlow  hafr  often  read  part  of  it  to  me,  and  pro- 
inifj.^d  I  fhould  read  it  myfelf.  That  is  the  book 
they  read  at  church  ;  I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Bar- 
\o\v  read  it  to  the  people  ;  and  he  always  reads  it 
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fo  well  and  fo  affcaingly,  that  every  body  ViRens, 

and  you  may  hear  even  a  pin  drop  upon  the  pave* 

ment. 

The  Man. 
Yes,  maftcr,  Mr.  Barlow  is  a  worthy  fervant  and 
follower  of  Jefus  Chrill  himfeif.  He  is  the  friend 
of  all  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  give* 
us  food  and  medicines  when  we  are  ill  ;  he  em- 
ploys us  when  we  can  find  no  work.  But  what 
we  are  even  more  obliged  to  him  for,  than  the  giv- 
ing us  food  and  raiment,  and  life  itfclf,  he  inftruBs 
us  in  our  duty,  makes  us  afhamed  of  our  faults,  and 
teaches  us  how  we  may  be  happy  not  only  here,. 
but  in  another  world.  1  was  once  an  idle,,  aban- 
doned rnan  myfelf,  given  up  to  fwearing  and  drink- 
ing, negle61ing  my  family,  and  taking  no  thought 
for  my  poor  wife  and  children.  But  fince  Mr. 
Barlow  has  taught  me  better  things,  and  made  me 
acquainted  with  this  blefled  book,  my  lif«  and 
manners,  I  hope,  are  much  amended,  and  I  do  my 
duty  better  to  my  poor  family.  That  indeed  you 
do,  Robin,  anfwered  the  woman  ;  there  is  not  now 
a  better  and  kinder  hufband  in  the  world  :  you 
have  not  wafted  an  idle  penny  or  a  moment's  time, 
thefe  two  years;  and  without  that  unfortunate  fe* 
ver,  whicfi  prevented  you  from  working  laft  har- 
vefl,  we  fhould  have  the  greatell  reafon  to  be  all 
contented.  Have  we  not  the  greateft  reafon  now, 
anfwered  the  man,  to  be  not  only  contented,  but 
thankful,  for  all  the  bleflings  waenjoy  ?  It  is  true, 

that 
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that  I  and  feveral  of  the  children,  were  ill  this 
year  for  many  weeks  ;  but  did  not  we  all  efcape, 
through  the  bleffing  of  God,  and  the  care  of  good 
Mr.  Barlow,  and  this  worthy  mailer  Sandford,  who 
brought  us  viftuals  fo  many  days,  with  his  own 
hands,  when  we  otherwife  fhould  perhaps  have 
ftarved  ?  Have  I  not  had  very  good  employment 
ever  fince,  and  do  I  not  now  earn  fix  (hillings  a 
week,  which  is  a  very  comfortable  thing,  when 
many  poor  wretches  as  good  as  I,  are  ftarving  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  find  employment  ? 

Six  Ihillings  a  week  !  fix  (hillings  a  week!  an- 
fwered  Tommy  in  amazement ;  and  is  that  all  you 
and  your  wife  and  children  have  to  live  on  for  a 
whol(?  week  ? 

The  Man. 

Not  all,  matter ;  my  wife  fometimes  earns  a  fhll- 
ling  or  eighteen-pence  a  week  by  fpinning;  and 
our  eldeft  daughter  begins  to  do  fomething  that 
way,  but  not  much. 

Tommy. 

That  makes  fevcn  (hillings  and  fixpence  a  week. 
Why,  I  have  known  my  mother  give  more  than 
that,  to  go  to  a  place  where  outlandi(h  people  fing. 
I  have  [een  her  and  other  ladies  give  a  man  a  gui- 
nea for  drefTing  their  hair.  And  I  knew  a  little 
mifs,  whofe  father  gives  half  a  guinea  a  time  to  a 
,  little  Frenchman,  that  teaches  her  to  jump  and 
caper  about  the  room. 

Mafter,  replied  the  man,  fmiling,  thefe  are  great 

gentlefolks' 
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gentlefolks  that   you  are  talking  about;  they  are 

very  rich,  and  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  pleafe 

with  their  own.     It  is  the  duty  of  us  poor  folks 

to  labour  hard,  take  what  we  can  get,  and  thank 

the  great  and  wife  God,  that  our  condition  is  no 

worfe. 

Tommy. 

What,  and  is  it  poflible  you  can  thank  God  for 
living  in  fuch  a  houfe  as  this,  and  earning  feven 
{hillings  and  fixpence  a  week  ? 
The  Man. 

To  be  furt  I  can,  mailer.  Is  it  not  an  aft  of 
his  goodnefs,  that  we  have  clothes  and  a  warm 
houfe  to  fhelter  us,  and  wholefome  food  to  eat  ?  Ir 
was  but  yeiTerday  that  two  poor  men  came  by,  who 
liad  been  cafl  away  in  a  ftorm,  and  loft  their  fhip 
and  all  they  had.  One  of  thefe  poor  men  had 
fcarcely  any  clothes  to  cover  him,  and  was  fhaking 
all  over  with  a  violent  ague,  and  the  other  had  his 
toes  almoft  mortified  by  walking  barefooted  in  the 
fnow.  Am  I  not  a  great  deal  better  ofFthan  thefe  poor 
men,  and  perhaps  than  a  thoufand  others,  who  are 
at  this  time  toft  about  upon  the  waves,  or  caft  away; 
or.  wandering  about  the  world,  without  a  ftied  to 
cover  them  from  the  weather,  or  imprifoned  for  debt  ? 
Might  1  not  have  gone  on  in  committing  bad  ac- 
tions, like  many  other  unhappy  men,  till  I  had  been' 
guilty  of  fome  notorious  crime,  which  might  have 
brought  me  to  a  fhameful  end  ?  And  ought  I  not* 

t» 
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/Tto  be.  grateful  for  all  thefe  bleflings  which  I  pof- 
fefs  without  deferving  them  ? 

Tommy,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  all  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  without  reflefting  from  whom 
he  had  received  them^  was  V£ry  much  llruck  with 
the  piety  of  this  honeft  and  contented  man  ;  but 
as  he  was  going  to  anfwer,  the  good  woman,  who 
had  laid  a  clean  though  coarfe  cloth  upon  her  ta- 
ble, and  taken  up  her  favoury  fupper  in  an  earthen 
plate,  invited  them  to  fit  down  ;  an  invitation  which 
both  the  boys  obeyed  with  the  greateft  pleafure,  as 
they  had  eaten  nothing  fince  the  morning.  In  the 
mean  time  the  honeft  man  of  the  houfe  had  taken 
his  hat,  and  walked  to  Mr.  Barlow's  to  inform  him 
that  his  two  pupils  were  fafe  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Barlow  had  long  fuffered  the  greateft  uneafi- 
nefs  at.  their  ab fence,  and,  not  contented  with  fend- 
ing after  tjjem  on  every  fide,  was  at  that  very  time 
bufy  in  the  purfuit;  fo  that  the  man  met  him 
about  half  way  from  his  own  houfe.  As  foon  as 
Mr.  Barlow  heard  the  good  news,  he  determined  to 
return  with  the  man,  and  reached  his  houfe  juft  as 
Tommy  Merton  had  finifhed  one  of  the  heartieft 
meals  he  had  ever  made.  The  little  boys  rofe  up 
to  meet  Mr.  Barlow,  and  thanked  him  for  his  klnd- 
nefs,  and  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  look  after  them, 
exprefting  their  concern  for  the  accident  which  had 
happened,  and  the  uneafinefs  which,  without  de- 
figning  it,  they  had  occafioned  :  but  he,  with  the 
greateft  good-nature,  advifed  thera  to  be  more  cau- 
tious 
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tioLis  for  the  future,  and  not  to  extend  their  walks 
fo  far;  then  thanking  the  worthy  people  of  the 
houfe,  he  offered  to  condudl  them  ;  and  they  all 
three  fet  out  together,  in  a  very  cold,  but  fine  and 
ftar-light  evening.  As  they  went  home,  he  re. 
newed  his  caution,  and  told  them  the  dangers  they 
had  incurred.  Many  people,  faid  he,  in  your  fitu- 
ation,  have  been  furprifcd  by  an  unexpe61ed  llorm, 
and  lofing  their  way  have  perifhed  with  cold. 
Sometimes  both  men  and  bcafts,  not  being  able  to 
difcern  their  accuftomed  track,  have  fallen  into 
deep  pits  filled  up  and  covered  with  the  fnow, 
where  they  have  been  found  buried  feveral  feet 
deep,  and  frozen  to  death.  And  is  it  impofhble, 
faid  Tommy,  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  efcape  ?  In  general 
it  is,  faid  Mr.  Barlow  ;  but  there  have  been  fome 
extraordinary  inftances  of  perfons  who  have  lived 
feveral  days  in  that  condition,  and  yet  been  taken 
out  alive;  to-^morrow  you  ihall  read  a  remarkable 
flory  to  that  purpofe. 

As  they  were  thus  walking  on.  Tommy  looked 
up  at  the  fky,  where  all  the  ftars  glimmered  with 
unufual  brightnefs,  and  faid,  What  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  liars  is  here !  I  think  I  never  obferved 
fo  many  before  in  all  my  life !  Innumerable  as 
they  appear  to  you,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  there  are 
perfons  that  have  not  only  counted  all  you  now 
fee,  but  thoufands  more  which  are  at  prefent  invi- 
fible  to  your  eye.  How  can  that  be,  anfwered  Tom- 
Biy,  for  there  is  neither  beginning  nor  end  ?  They  are 

fcattered 
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fcattered  fo  confufedly  about  the  (ky,  that  I  fliould 
think  it  as  impoITible  to  number  them  as  the  flakes 
of  fnow  that  feli  to  day,  while  we  were  in  the 
wood.     At  this  Mr.  Barlow  fmiled,  and  faid,  that 
fie  belie\ed  Harry   could  give  him  a  different  ac- 
count, although  perhaps  he  could  not  number  them 
all.     Harry,  faid  he,  cannot  you  (how  your  com- 
panion fome  of  the  conftellations  ?  Yes,  anfwered 
Harry,  I  believe  I  remember  fome,  that  you  have 
been  fo  good  as  to  teach  me.     But  pray,  fir,  faid 
Tommy,  what  is  aconflellation  ?  Thofe,  anfwered 
Mr.  Barlow,  that  firft  began  to  obferve  the  hea- 
vens, as  you  do  now,  have  obferved  certain  ftars, 
remarkable  either  for  their  brightnefs  or  pofition. 
To  thefe  they  have  given  a  particular  name,  that 
they  might  the  more  eafily  know  them  again,  and 
difcourfe  of  them  to  others  ;  and  thefe  particular 
clufters  of  ftars  thus  joined  together  and  named, 
they  call   conftellations.     But  come,   Harry,  you 
are  a  little  farmer,  and  can  certainly  point  out  to 
us  Charles's  wain.     Harry  then  looked  up  to  the 
iky,  and  pointed  out  feven  very  bright  ftars  towards 
the  north.     You  are  right,  faid  Mr.  Barlow  ;  four 
of  thefe  ftars  have  put  the  common  people  in  mind 
of  the  four  wheels  of  a  waggon,  and  the  three  others 
of  the  horfes ;  therefore  they  have  called  them  by 
.this  name.     Now,  Tommy,  look  well  at  thefe,  and 
fee  if  y<ju  can  find  any  feven  ftars  in  the  whole 
iky,  that  refemble  them  in  their  pofition. 

Tommy. 
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Tommy. 
Indeed,  fir,  I  do  not  think  I  can. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  you  can  find  them 
again  ? 

Tommy. 
I  will  try,  fir  ; — Now,  I  will  take  my  eye  off* 
and  look  another  way. — I  proteft  I  cannot  find 
them  again. — Oh  !  I  believe  there  they  are — Pray, 
fir,  (pointing  with  his  finger,)  is  not  that  Charles*s 
wain  ? 

Mr.  Barlow. 
You  are  right ;  and  by  remembering  thefe  flars, 
you  may  very  eafily  obferve  thofe  which  are  next 
to  them,  and  learn  their  names  too  ;  till  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  face  of  the  heavens. 
Tommy. 
That  is  indeed  very  clever,  and  very  furprifing. 
I  will  (how   my  mother  Charles's   wain,  the  firfl 
time  I  go  home :  I  dare  fay  Ihe  has  never  ob- 
ferved  it. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
But  look   on  the  two  ftars  which  compofc  the 
hinder  wheel  of  the  waggon,  and   raife  your  eye 
up  towards  the  top  of  the  fky  ;   do  you  not  fee  a 
very  bright  ftar,  that  feems  to  be  almofl,  but  not 
quite,  in  a  line  with  the  two  others? 
Tommy. 
Yes,  fir,  I  fee  it  plain. 


Mr, 
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Mr.  Barlow. 
That  is  called  the  pole-flar  ;  it  never  moves  from 
its  place,  and,   by  looking  full  at   it,  you  may  al- 
ways find  the  north. 

Tommy. 
Then,  if  I  turn  my  face   towards  that  flar,  I  al- 
ways look  to  the  north. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
You  are  right. 

Tommy. 
Then  I  fiiall  turn  my  back  to  the  fouth. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
You  are  right  again  ;  and  now  cannot  you  find 
the  eaft  and  weft. 

Tommy. 
Is  not  the  eaft  where  the  fun  rifes  ? 

Mr.  Barlow. 
Yes ;  but  there  is  no  fun  to  direfi;  you  now. 

Tommy. 
Then,  fir,  I  cannot  find  it  out. 
Mr.  Barlow. 
Do  not  you  know,  Harry  ? 
Harry. 
I  believe,  fir,  that,  if  you  turn  your  face  to  the 
north,  the  eaft  will  be  on  the  right  band,  and  the 
weft  on  the  left. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
Perfe6lly  right. 

Tommy. 
That  is  very  clever  indeed  ;   fo  then,  by  know- 
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ing  the  pole-flar,  I  can  always  find  north,  eaft, 
weft,  and  fouth.  But  you  faid  that  the  pole-ftar 
never  moves ;  do  the  other  ftars,  then,  move  out  of 
their  places  ? 

Mr.  Barlow. 
That  is  a  queftion  you  may  learn  to  anfwer  your- 
felf,  by  obferving  the  prefent  appearance  of  the 
heavens,  and   then  examining  whether  the   ftars 
change  their  places  at  any  future  time. 
Tommy. 
But,  fir,  I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good 
contrivance,  in  order  to  remember  fhcir  fituations, 
if  I  were  to  draw  them  upon  a  bit  of  paper. 
Mr.  Barlow. 
But  how  would  you  do  that  ? 

Tommy. 
I  would  make  a  mark  upon  the  paper  for  every 
ftar  in  Charles's  wain,  and  I  would  place  the  marks 
juft  as  I  fee  the  ftars  placed  in  the  fky,  and  I  would 
intreat  you  to  write  the  namjcs  for  me,  and  this  I 
would  do  till  I  was  acquainted  with  all  the  ftars  in 
the  heaverts. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
-That  would  be  an  excellent  way  ;  but  you  fee  a 
paper  is  flat :  is  that  the  form  ot  the  flcy  ? 
Tommy. 
No,  the  flcy  feeras  to  rife  from  the  earth  on  every 
fide  like  the  dome  of  a  great  church, 
Mr.  BarloVv\ 
Then  if  you  were  to  have  fome  round  body,  I 

fhoulci 
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fhould  think  it  would  correfpond  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  fky,  and  you  might  place  your  ftars  with 
more  exaftnefs. 

Tommy. 
That  is  true,  indeed,  fir;  I  wifh  I  had  fuch  a 
globe. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
Well,  juft  fuch  a  globe  I  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure you. 

Tommy. 
Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  indeed.     But 
what  ufe  is  it  to  know  the  ftars  ? 
Mr.  Barlow. 
Were  there  no  other  ufe,  I  Ihould  think  there 
would  be  a  very  great  pleafure  in  obferving  fuch  a 
number  of  glorious,  glittering  bodies,  as  are  now 
above  us.     We  fometimes  run  to  fee  a  proceiTion 
of  coaches,  or  a  few  people  in  fine  clothe*  flrutting 
about :   we  admire  a  large  room  that  is  painted,  and 
ornamented,   and   gilded  ;   but  what  is  there  in  all 
thefe  things,  to  be  compared  with  the  fight  of  thefe 
luminous  bodies  that  adorn  every  part  of  the  fi^y  ? 
Tommy. 
That's  true  indeed.     My  lord  Wimpole's  great 
room,  that  1  have  heard  all  the  people  admire  (o 
much,  is  no  more  to    be  compared  to  it  than  the 
{habbiefl  thing  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
That  is  indeed   true  ;  but   there  are   fome,  and 
thofe  very  important  ufes,  to  be  derived  from  aa 
H  2,  acquaintance 
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acquaintance  with  the  ftars.  Harry,  do  you  tell 
mailer  Merton  the  llory  of  your  being  loll  on  the 
great  moor. 

Harry. 

You  mull  know,  mailer  Tommy,  that  I  have  an 
uncle  lives  about  three  miles  off,  acrofs  the  great 
moor,  that  we  have  foraetimes  walked  upon.  Now 
my  father,  as  I  am  in  general  pretty  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  roads,  very  often  fends  me  with  mef- 
fages  to  my  uncle.  One  evening  I  came  there  fo 
late,  that  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  to  get  home  again 
before  it  was  quite  dark  :  it  was  at  that  time  in  the 
month  of  O6lober.  My  uncle  wilhed  me  very 
much  to  flay  at  his  houfe  all  night,  but  that  was 
not  proper  for  me  to  do,  becaufe  my  father  had  or- 
dered me  to  come  back.  So  I  fet  out  as  foon  as  I 
poffibly  could  ;  but  jull  as  1  had  reached  the  heath, 
the  evening  grew  extremely  dark. 
Tommy. 

And  was  not  you  frighted  to  find  yourfelf  all 
alone  upon  fuch  a  difmal  place  ? 
Harry. 

No;  T  knew  the  worfl  that  could  happen  would 
be  that  I  fliould  (lay  there  all  night;  and,  as  foon 
as  ever  the  morning  fhouc,  I  fhould  have  found  my 
way  home.  But,  however,  by  the  time  that  I  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  heath,  there  came  on 
fuch  a  violent  temped  of  wind,  blowing  full  in  my 
face,  accompanied  with  fuch  a  fliower,  that  I  found 
it  impoirible  to  cpuiinuc  my  way.     So  1  quitted  the 

track, 
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track,  which  is  never  very  eafy  to  find,  and  ran 
afide  to  a  holly  bufh  that  was  growing  at  fome  dif- 
tance,  in  order  to  feek  a  little  ihclter.  Here  I  lay, 
very  conveniently,  till  the  ftorm  was  almoft  over; 
then  I  rofe,  and  attempted  to  continue  my  way, 
but  unfortunately  I  miffed  the  track,  and  loft  my- 
felf. 

Tommy. 
That  was  a  very  difmal  thing  indeed. 

Harry.  ^ 

1  wandered  about  a  great  while,  but  ftill  to  no 
purpofe  :  I  had  not  a  fingle  mark  to  dirt£i  me,  be- 
caufe  the  common  is  fo  extenfive,  and  fo  bare  ei- 
ther of  trees  or  houfes,  that  one  may  walk  for 
miles,  and  fee  nothing  but  heath  and  furzes. 
Sometimes  I  tore  my  legs  in  fcrambling  through 
great  thickets  of  furze ;  now  and  then  I  plumped 
into  a  hole  full  of  water,  and  /hould  have  been 
drowned  if  1  had  not  learnt  to  fwim  :  fo  that  at  laf]» 
1  was  going  to  give  it  up  in  defpair,  when  looking 
on  one  (ide,  I  faw  a  light  at  a  little  diftance,  which 
fecmed  to  be  a  candle  and  lantern  that  foraebody 
was  carrying  acrofs  the  moor. 
Tommy. 
Did  not  that  give  you  very  great  comfort  ? 
You  fliall  hear,  anfwered  Harry,  fmiling.  At 
firftlwas  doubtful  whether  I  (hould  go  up  to  it :  but 
1  confidered  that  it  was  not  worth  any  body's  pains 
to  hurt  a  poor  boy  like  me,  and  that  no  perfon  wha 
was  out  on  any  ill  dehgn,  would  probably  chufe 
II  3  to 
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to  carry  a  light.     Sol  determined  boldly  to  go  up 

to  it,  and  inquire  the  way. 

Tommy. 

And  did  the  perfon  with  the  candle  and  lantern 
direft  you  ? 

Harry, 

I  began  walking  up  towards  it ;  when,  immedi- 
ately, the  light,  which  I  had  firft  obferved  on  my 
right  hand,  moving  flowly  along  by  my  fide, 
changed  its  direftion,  and  went  dire611y  before  me, 
with  about  the  fame  degree  of  fwiftnefs.  I  thought 
this  very  odd,  but  I  flill  continued  the  chace,  and, 
juft  as  I  thought  I  had  approached  very  near,  I 
tumbJed  into  another  pit,  full  of  water. 
Tommy. 

That  was  unlucky  indeed. 
Harry. 

Well,  I  fcrambled  out,  and  very  luckily  on  the 
fame  fide  with  the  light,  which  I  began  to  follow 
again,  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  ever.  I  had  now 
wandered  many  miles  about  the  common  ;  I  knew 
no  more  where  I  was,  than  if  I  liad  been  fet  down 
upon  an  unknown  country  :  I  had  no  hopes  of 
finding  my  way  home,  unlefs  I  could  reach  this 
wandering  light ;  and,  though  I  could  not  conceive 
that  the  perfon  who  carried  it,  could  know  of  my 
being  fo  near,  he  feemed  to  a8;,  as  if  he  was  deter- 
mined to  avoid  me.  However,  I  was  refolved  to 
make  one  attempt,  and  therefore  I  began  to  run 
as  faft  as  I  was  able,  hallooing  out  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  to  the  perfon  that  I  thought  before  me,  to  in- 
treat  him  to  flop. 

Tommy. 

And  did  he  ? 

Harry. 

Inftead  of  that,  the  light  whichu|tad  before  been^ 
moving  along  a  flow  and  eafy-pifce,  now  began  to 
dance  along  before  me,  ten  times  fafler  than  be- 
fore :  fo  that,  inftead  of  overtaking  it,  I  found  my- 
felf  farther  and  farther  behind.  Still,  however,  I 
ran  on,  till  I  unwarily  funk  up  to  the  middle  in  a 
large  bog,  out  of  which  I  at  lafl  fc rambled  with  very 
great  difficulty.  Surprifed  at  this,  and  not  con- 
ceiving that  any  human  being  could  pafs  over  fuch 
a  bog  as  this,  I  determined  to  purfue  it  no  longer.* 
But  now  I  was  wet  and  weary  ;  the  clouds  had  in- 
deed rolled  away,  and  the  moon  and  ftars  began  to 
fhine  ;  I  looked  around  me,  and  could  difcern  no- 
thing but  a  wide,  barren  country,,  without  fo  much 
as  a  tree  to  fhelter  me,  or  any  animal  in  fight.  1 
liftened,  in  hopes  of  hearing  a  fheep-bcll,  or  the 
barking  of  a  dog  ;  but  nothing  met  my  ear,  but  the 
fhrill  whiflling  of  the  wind,  which  blew  fo  cold 
and  bleak  along  that  open  country,  that  it  chilled 
me  to  the  very  heart-  In  this  fituation,  I  flopped 
a  while  to  confider  what  I  fhould  do,  and  raifing 
my  eyes  by  accident  to  the  Iky,  the  fiifl  obje6l  I 
beheld,  was  that  very  conflellation  oF  Charles's 
wain,  and  above  it  I  difcerned  the  pole-flar,  glim- 
mering as  it  were  from  the  very  top  of  heaven, 
H  4  Inflantly 
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Jnflantly  a  thought  came  into  my  mind:  I  confi- 
dered,  that  when  I  had  been  walking  along  the 
road  which  led  towards  my  uncle's  houfe,  I  had 
often  obferved  the  pole-ftar  full  before  me  ;  there- 
fore it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  I  turned  my  back  ex- 
aftly  upon  it,  and  went  ftraight  forward  in  a  con- 
trary direftion,  it  mufl  lead  me  towards  my  fa- 
ther's houfe.  As  foon  as  I  had  formed  this  refo- 
lution,  I  began  to  execute  "it.  I  was  perfuaded  I 
Ihould  now  efcape,  and  therefore,  forgetting  my 
fatigue,  I  ran  along  as  bri(k  as  if  I  had  but  then  fet 
out.  Nor  was  I  difappointed  ;  for  though  I  could 
fee  no  tracks,  yet  taking  the  greateft  care  always  to 
go  on  in  that  direction,  the  moon  afforded  me  light 
enough  to  avoid  the  pits  and  bogs,  which  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  that  wild  moor  ;  and  when  I 
had  travelled  as  I  imagined  about  three  miles,  I 
heard  the  barking  of  a  dog,  which  gave  me  double 
vigour;  and  going  a  little  farther,  I  came  to  fome 
Jnclofures  at  the  fkirts  of  the  common,  which  I 
knew ;  fo  that  I  then  with  eafe  found  my  way 
home,  after  having  almoft  defpaired  ot  doing  it. 
Tommy. 
Indeed,  then,  the  knowledge  of  the  pole-flar  was 
of  very  great  ufe  to  you.  I  am  determined  I  will 
make  myfelf  acquainted  with  all  the  ftars  in  the 
heavens.  But  did  you  ever  find  out  what  that  light 
was,  which  danced  before  you  in  fo  extraordinary 
a  manner  ? 

Harry. 
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Harry. 

When  I  came  home  my  father  told  me  it  was 
what  the  common  people  call  Jack  of  the  Lantern  : 
and  Mr.  Barlow  has  fmce  informed  me,  that  thefe 
things  are  only  vapours  which  rife  out  of  the  earth, 
in  moifl  and  fenny  places,  although  they  have  that 
bright  appearance  ;  and  therefore  told  me,  that 
many  people,  like  me,  who  have  taken  them  for  a 
lighted  candle,  have  followed  them,  as  1  did,  into 
bogs  and  ditches. 

Juft  as  Harry  had  finifhed  his  hiftory,  they  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Barlow's,  and  after  fitting  fome  time 
and  talking  over  the  accidents  of  the  day,  the  little 
boys  retired  to  bed.  Mr.  Barlow  was  fitting  alone 
and  reading  in  his  parlour,  when,  to  his  great  fur- 
prife.  Tommy  came  running  into  the  room,  half 
undrcft,  and  bawling  out,  Sir,  fir,  I  have  found  it 
out — they  move  !  they  move  ! — What  moves  ?  faid 
Mr.  Barlow.  Why,  Charles's  wain  moves,  an- 
fwered  Tommy.  I  had  a  mind  to  take  one  peep  at 
the  fky  before  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  fee  that  all  the 
feven  flars  have  moved  from  their  places  a  great 
way  higher  up  into  the  fky.  Well,  faid  Mr.  Bar- 
low, you  are  indeed  right.  You  have  done  a  vaft 
deal  to-day,  and  to-morrow  we  will  talk  over  thefe 
things  again. 

When  the  morrow  came,  the  little  boys  went  out 
and  returned  to  a  diverfion  they  had  been  amufing 
themfelves  with  for  feveral  days,  the  making  a  pro- 
digious fnow-ball.  They  had  begun  by  making  a 
H  5  fmall 
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fmall  globe  of  fnow  with  their  hands,  which  they 
turned  over  and  over,  till,  by  continually  collcft- 
ing  frefh  matter,  it  grew  fo  large  that  they  were 
unable  to  roll  it  any  farther.  Here,  Tommy  ob- 
fervedj  that  their  labours  muft  end,  for  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  turn  it  any  longer.  No,  faid  Harry,  I 
know  a  remedy  for  thai :  fo  he  ran,  and  fetched  a 
couple  of  thick  flicks,  about  five  feet  long,  and  giv- 
ing one  of  them  to  Tommy,  he  took  the  other  him- 
felf.  He  then  defired  him  to  put  the  end  of  his 
flick  under  the  mafs,  while  he  did  the  fame  on  his 
fide,  and  then  lifting  at  the  other  end,  they  rolled 
the  heap  forward  with  the  greatefl  eafe.  Tommy 
was  extremely  furprifed  at  this,  and  faid  :  How 
can  this  be  ?  We  are  not  a  bit  flronger  than  we  were 
before,  and  yet  now  we  are  able  to  roll  this  fnow- 
ball  along  with  eafe,  which  we  could  not  even  ftir 
before.  That  is  very  true,  anfwered  Harry,  but  it 
is  owing  to  thefe  fticks.  This  is  the  way  that  the 
labourers  move  the  largefl  trees,  which,  without 
this  contrivance,  they  would  not  be  able  to  flir.  I 
am  very  much  furprifed  at  this,  faid  Tommy ;  I 
never  fhould  have  imagined  that  the  flicks  would 
have  given  us  more  flrength  than  we  had  before. 
Jufl  as  he  had  faid  this,  by  a  violent  effort,  both 
their  flicks  broke  fhort  in  the  middle.  This  is  no 
great  lofs,  obferved  Tommy,  for  the  ends  will  do 
juft  as  well  as  the  whole  flicks.  They  then  tried 
to  fhove  the  ball  again  with  the  truncheons  which 
remained  in  their  hands,  but  to  the  new  furprife  of 
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Tommy,  they   found  they  were  unable  to  ftir  it. 
This  is  very  curious  indeed,  faid  Tommy  ;  I  find 
that  only  long  fticks  are  of  any  ufe.     That,  faid 
Harry,  I  could  have  told  you  before :   but  I  had  & 
mind  you  fhould  find  it  out  yourfelf.     The  longer 
the  flick  is,  provided  it  is  fufficiently  ftrong  and 
you  can  manage  it,  the  more  eafily  will   you  fuc- 
ceed.     This  is  really  very  curious,  replied  Tom- 
my ;  but  I  fee  fome  of  Mr.  Barlow's  labourers  at 
work  a  little  way  off;  let  us  go  to  them,  and  defire 
them  to  cut  us  two  longer  fticks,  that  we  may  try 
their  effefts.     They  then  went  up  to  the  men  who 
were  at  work;  but  here  a  new  fubjeft  of  admira- 
tion  prefented  itfelf  to  Tommy's  mind.     There 
was  a  root  of  a  prodigious  oak  tree,  fo  large  and 
heavy  that  half  a  dozen  horfes  would  fcarcely  have 
been  able  to  draw  it  along  :  befides,  it  was  fo  tough 
and  knotty,  that  the  fliarpeft  axe  could  hardly  make 
any  imprefiion  upon  it.     This  a  couple  of  old  men 
were  attempting  to  cleave  in  pieces,  in  order  to 
make  billets  for  Mr.  Barlow's  fire.     Tommy,  who 
thought  their  ftrength  totally  difproportionate  to 
fuch  an  undertaking,  could  not  help  pitying  them, 
and  obferving,  that  certainly  Mr.  Barlow  did  not 
know  what  they  were  about,  or  he  would  have  pre- 
vented fuch  poor,  weak,  old  men,  from  fatiguing 
themfelves  about  what  they  never  could  perform. 
Do  you  think  fo,  replied  Harry ;  what  would  you 
then  fay,  if  you  were  to  fee  me,  little  as  I  am,  per- 
form this  wonderful  tafk,  with  the  alBIlance  of  one 
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of  thefe  good  people?  So  he  took,  up  a  wooden 
mallet,  an  inflrument  which,  although  much  larger, 
refembles  a  hammer,  and  began  beating  the  root, 
which  he  did  for  fome  time  without  making  the 
leaft  impreflion.  Tommy,  who  imagined  that  for 
this  time  his  friend  Harry  was  caught,  began  to 
fmile,  and  told  him  that  he  would  break  a  hundred 
jnallets  to  pieces  before  he  made  the  leaft  impref- 
fion  upon  the  wood.  Say  you  fo  ?  anfwered  Harry 
fmiling  ;  then  I  believe  1  muft  try  another  method  : 
fo  he  ftooped  down  and  picked  up  a  fmall  piece  of 
tough  iron,  about  fix  inches  long,  which  Tommy 
had  not  obfcrved  before  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground. 
The  iron  was  broad  at  the  top,  but  gradually  floped 
all  the  way  down,  till  it  came  to  a  perfeft  edge  at 
bottom.  Harry  took  this  up,  and  with  a  few  blows 
drove  it  a  little  way  into  the  body  of  the  root. 
The  old  man  and  he  then  flruck  alternately  with 
their  mallets  upon  the  head  of  the  iron,  till  the  root 
began  to  gape  and  crack  on  every  fide,  and  the  iron 
was  totally  buried  in  the  wood.  There,  fays  Harry, 
this  firft  wedge  has  done  its  bufinefs  very  well,  two 
or  three  more  will  finifh  it.  He  then  took  up  an- 
other larger  wedge,  and  inferting  the  bottom  of  it 
between  the  wood  and  the  top  of  the  former  one, 
which  was  now  completely  buried  in  the  root,  be- 
gan to  beat  upon  it  as  he  had  done  before.  The 
root  now  cracked  and  fplit  on  every  fide  of  the 
wedges,  till  a  prodigious  cleft  appeared  quite  down 
to  the  bottom.    Thus  did  Harry  j)rgceed,  ftill  con,. 
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tinuing  his  blows,  and  inferting  new  and  larger 
wedges,  as  faft  as  he  had  driven  the  former  down, 
till  he  had  completely  efFefted  what  he  had  under- 
taken, and  entirely  feparated  the  monftrous  mafs  of 
wood  into  two  unequal  parts.     Harry  then  faid. 
Here  is  a  very  large  log,  but  I  think  you  and  I  can 
carry  it  in  to  mend  the  fire,  and  I  will  fhew  you 
fomething  elfe  that  will  furprife  you.     So  he  took 
a  pole  of  about  ten  feet  long,  and  hung  the  log  up- 
on it  by  a  piece  of  cord  which  he  found  there  ;  then 
he  afked  Tommy  which  end  of  the  pole  he  chofe 
to  carrv.     Tommy,  who  thought  it  would  be  moft 
convenient  to  have  the   weight  near  him,   chofe 
that  end  of  the  pole  near  which  the  weight  was  fuf- 
pended,  and  put  it  upon  his  Ihoulder;  while  Harry 
took  the  other  end.  But  when  Tommy  attempted  to 
move,  he  found  that  he  could  hardly  bear  the  pref- 
fure  ;  however,  as  he  faw  Harry  walk  brifkly  away 
under  his  (hare  of  the  load,  he  determined  not  to 
complain.     As   they  were   walking  along   in  this 
manner,  Mr.  Barlow  met  them,  and  feeing  poor 
Tommy   labouring  under  his    burden,  afked  him 
who  had  loaded  him  in  that  manner.    Tommy  faid 
it  was  Harry.     Upon  this  Mr.  Barlow  fmiled  and 
faid.  Well,  Tommy,  this   is  the  firfl  time  I  ever 
faw  your  friend  Harry  attempt  to  impofe  upon  you, 
but  he  is  making  you  carry  about  three  times  the 
weight  which  he  fupports  himfelf.     Harry  replied, 
that  Tommy  had  chofen  that  himfelf;  and  that  he 
fiiould  diretlly  have  informed  him.  of  his  miflake, 
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but  that  he  had  been  fo  furpfifed  at  feeing  the  com- 
mon efFefts  of  a  lever,  that  he  wiflied  to  teach  him 
fome  other  fa£ls  about  it :  then  fhifting  the  ends  of 
the  pole,  fo  as  to  fupport  that  part  which  Tommy 
had  done  before,  he  afked  him  if  he  found  his  fhoul- 
der  any  thing  eafier  than  before.  Indeed  I  do,  re- 
plied Tommy,  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  ;  for  we 
carry  the  fame  weight  between  us  which  we  did  be- 
fore, and  juft  in  the  fame  manner.  Not  quite  inr 
the  fame  manner,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow  ;  for,  if 
you  obferve,  the  log  is  a  great  deal  farther  from 
your  fhoulderthan  from  Harry's  ;  by  which  means 
he  now  fupports  juft  as  much  as  you  did  before, 
and  you,  on  the  contrary,  as  little  as  he  did  when  I 
met  you.  This  is  very  extraordinary,  indeed,  faid 
Tommy  :  I  find  there  are  a  great  many  things  which 
I  did  not  know,  nor  even  my  mamma,  nor  any  of 
the  fine  ladies  that  come  to  our  houfe.  Weil,  re- 
plied Mr.  Barlow,  if  you  ha'^e  acquired  fo  much 
ufeful  knowledge  already,  what  may  you  expeft  to 
do  in  a  few  years  more  ? — He  then  led  Tommy  in- 
to the  houfe,  and  Ihowed  him  a  ftick  of  about  four 
feet  long,  with  a  fcale  hung  at  each  end.  Now, 
faid  he,  if  you  place  this  ftick  over  the  back  of  a 
chair,  fo  that  it  may  reft  exaftly  upon  the  middle, 
you  fee  the  two  fcales  will  juft  balance  each  other. 
So  if  I  put  into  each  of  them  an  equal  weight  they 
will  ftill  remain  fufpended.  In  this  method,  we 
weigh  every  thing  which  is  bought,  only  for  the 
greater  convenience,  the  beam  of  the  fcale,  which 
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is  the  fame  thing  as  this  ftick,. is  generally  hung  up 
to  fomething  elfe  by  its  middle.  But  let  us  now 
move  the  Hick,  and  fee  what  will  be  the  confe- 
quence.  Mr.  Barlow  then  pufhed  the  ftick  along" 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  it  refted  upon  the  back 
of  the  chair,  there  were  three  feet  of  it  on  one  fide, 
and  only  one  on  the  other.  That  fide  which  was 
longeft  inftantly  came  to  the  ground  as  heavieft. 
You  fee,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  if  we  would  now  ba- 
lance them,  we  muft  put  a  greater  weight  on  the 
fhorter  fide;  fo  he  kept  adding  weights,  till  Tom- 
my found  that  one  pound  on  the  longeft  fide  would 
exaftly  balance  three  on  the  ftiorteft  ;  for,  as  much 
as  the  longer  fide  exceeded  the  fliorter  in  length, 
fo  much  did  the  weight,  which  was  hung  at  that 
end,  require  to  exceed  that  on  the  longeft  fide. 

This,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  is  what  they  call  a  lever ; 
and  all  the  fticks  that  you  have  been  ufing  to-day, 
are  only  levers  of  a  different  conftru6lion.  By  thefe 
Ihort  trials,  you  may  conceive  the  prodigious  ad- 
vantage which  they  are  of  to  men.  For,  thus  can 
one  man  move  a  weight,  which  half  a  dozen  would 
not  be  able  to  do  with  their  hands  alone.  Thus 
may  a  little  boy,  like  you,  do  more  than  the  ftrong- 
eft  man  could  eff'e61:,  who  did  not  know  thefe  fe- 
crets.  As  to  that  inftrument,  by  which  you  were 
fo  furprized  that  Harry  could  cleave  fo  vaft  a  bo- 
dy of  wood,  it  is  called  a  wedge,  and  is  almoft 
equally  ufeful  with  the  lever.  The  whole  force 
of  it  confifts  in  its  being  gradually  narrower  and 
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narrower,  till  at  laft  it  ends  in  a  thin  edge  capable 
of  penetrating  the  fmallefl  chink.  By  this  we  are 
enabled  to  overthrow  the  largefl  oaks,  to  cleave 
their  roots  almoft  as  hard  as  iron  itfelf,  and  even  to 
fplit  the  folid  rocks.  All  this,  faid  Tommy,  is 
wonderful  indeed  ;  and  I  need  not  afk  the  ufe  of 
them,  becaufe  1  fee  it  plainly  in  the  experiments  I 
have  made  to-day.  One.  thing  more,  added  Mr. 
Barlow,  as  we  are  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  will  fhow 
you  :  fo,  he  led  him  into  the  yard,  to  the  bottom  of 
his  granary,  where  ftood  a  heavy  fack  of  corn. 
Now,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  if  you  are  fo  flout  a  fellow 
as  you  imagine,  take  up  this  fack  of  corn,  and  carry 
it  up  the  ladder  into  the  granary.  That,  replied 
Tommy  laughing,  is  impoflTible  ;  and  I  doubt,  fir, 
whether  you  could  do  it  yourfelf.  Well,  faid  Mr. 
Barlow,  we  will  at  leafl  try  what  is  to  be  done.  He 
then  led  them  up  into  the  granary,  and  fhowing 
them  a  middle-fized  wheel  with  a  handle  fixed  up- 
on it,  defired  the  little  boys  to  turn  it  round.  They 
began  to  turn  it  with  fome  little  difficulty,  and 
Tommy  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  when  pre- 
fently  after  he  faw  the  fack  of  corn,  which  he  had 
defpaired  of  moving,  mounted  up  into  the  granary 
and  fafely  landed  upon  the  floor.  You  fee,  faid 
Mr.  Barlow,  here  is  another  ingenious  contrivance, 
by  which  the  weakefl  perfon  may  perform  the  work 
of  the  flrongefl.  This  is  called  the  wheel  and  axis. 
You  fee  this  wheel,  which  is  not  very  large,  turns 
round  an  axle  which  goes  into  it,  and  is   much 
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fmaller,  and  at  every  turn  the  rope  to  which  the 
weight  is  fixed  that  you  want  to  move,  is  twifted 
round  the  axle.  Now,  jull  as  much  as  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  wheel  is  greater  than  that  of  the  axle 
which  it  turns  round,  fo  much  greater  is  the  weight, 
that  the  perfon  who  turns  it  can  move,  than  he 
could  do  without  it.  Well,  faid  Tommy,  I  fee  it 
is  a  Hue  thing  indeed  to  acquire  knowledge  ;  for 
by  thefe  means,  one  not  only  increafes  one's  under- 
ilanding,  but  one's  bodily  flrength.  But  are  there 
no  more,  fir,  of  thefe  ingenious  contrivances  ?  For 
I  fhould  like  to  underftand  them  all.  Yes,  an- 
fwered  Mr.  Barlow,  there  are  more;  and  all  of 
them  you  (hall  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  in 
time;  but  for  this  purpofe  you  fhould  be  able  to 
write,  and  comprehend  fomething  of  arithmetic. 
Tommy. 

What  is  arithmetic,  fir  ? 

Mr.  Barlow. 

That  is  not  fo  eafy  to  make  you  underft^nd  at 
once  ;  I  will  however  try  to  explain  it.  Do  you 
fee  the  grains  of  wheat,  which  lie  fcattcred  in  the 
window  ? 

Tommy. 

Yes,  fir. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

Can  you  count  how  many  there  are  ? 
Tommy. 

There  are  juft  five  and  twenty  of  them. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Barlow. 
Very  well.     Here  is  another  parcel  :  how  many 
grains  are  there  R 

Tommy. 
Juft  fo-urteen. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
If  there  are   fourteen  grains   in  one   heap  and 
twenty-five  in  the  other,  how  many  grains  are  there 
in  all  ;  or  how  many  do   fourteen  and  twenty-five 
make?     Tommy  was  unable  to  anfwer,  and  Mr. 
Barlow  propofed  the  fame  queflion  to  Harry »  who 
anfvvered    that    together   they    made    thirty. nine. 
Again,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  I  will  put  the  two  heaps 
together,  and  then  how  many  will  there  be  ? 
Tommy. 
Thirty-nine. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
Now  look,  I  have  juft  taken  away  nineteen  from 
the  number,  how  many  do  you  think  remain  ? 
Tommy. 
I  will  count  them. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
And  cannot  you   tell  without  counting?  How 
many  are  there,  Harry  ? 

Harry. 
Twenty,  fir. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
All  this  is  properly  the  art  of  arithmetic,  which 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  counting,  only  it  is  done  in  a 
much  ihorter  and  eaiier  way,   without  the  trouble 
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oF  having  the  things  always  before  you.    Thus,  for 
inftance,  if  you  wanted  to  know  how  many  barley- 
corns were  in  this  fack,  you  would  perhaps  be  a 
week  in  counting  the  whole  number. 
Tommy, 
Indeed  I  believe  I  (hould. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
If  you  underflood  arithmetic  you  might  do  it  in 
five  minutes. 

Tommy. 
That  Is  extraordinary  indeed  ;  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive it  pofTible. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
A  bufhel  of  corn  weighs  about  fifty  pounds 
weight  ;  this  fack  contains  four  bufhels,  fo  that 
there  are  jufl  two  hundred  pounds  weight  in  all. 
Now  every  pound  contains  fixtcen  ounces ;  and 
fixteen  times  two  hundred  make  thirty-two  hun- 
dred ounces.  So  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
count  the  number  of  grains  in  a  ftngle  ounce,  and 
there  will  be  thirty-two  hundred  times  that  num- 
ber in  a  fack. 

Tommy. 
I    declare  this  is  curious  indeed,  and  I   fhould 
like  to   learn  arithmetic.     Will   Harry   and    you 
teach  me,  fir  ? 

Mr.  Barlow. 
You  know  we  are  always  ready  to  Improve  you. 
But,  before  we  leave  this  fubjeft,  I  muft  tell  you 
a  little  flory.    There  was  a  gentleman  who  was  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  fond  of  beautiful  horfes,  and  did  not 
grudge  to  give  the  higheft  prices  for  them.  One 
day  a  horfe-courfer  came  to  him,  and  fhowed  him 
one  fo  handfome,  that  he  thought  it  fuperior  to  all 
he  had  ever  feen  before.  He  mounted  him,  and 
found  his  paces  equally  excellent  ;  for  though  he 
was  full  of  fpirit,  he  was  gentle  and  tra61:able  as 
could  be  wifhcd.  So  many  perfeftions  delighted 
the  gentleman,  and  he  eagerly  demanded  the  price. 
The  horfe-courfer  anfwered  that  he  would  bate 
nothing  of  two  hundred  guineas  ;  the  gentleman, 
although  he  admired  the  horfe,  would  not  confent 
to  give  it,  and  they  were  juft  on  the  point  of  part- 
ing. As  the  man  was  turning  his  back,  the  gentle- 
man called  out  tohim,  and  faid,  Is  there  no  polfible 
way  of  our  agreeing  ?  for  I  would  give  you  any 
thing  in  reafon  for  fuch  a  beautiful  creature.  Why, 
replied  the  dealer,  who  was  a  (hrewd  fellow,  and 
perfeftly  underftood  calculation,  if  you  do  not  like 
to  give  me  two  hundred  guineas,  will  you  give  me 
a  taithing  lor  the  firft  nail  the  horfe  has  in  his 
fiioe,  two  farthings  for  the  fecond,  four  for  the 
third,  and  fo  go  doubling  throughout  the  whole 
twenty-four  ?  for  there  are  no  more  than  twenty- 
four  nails  in  all  his  Ihoes.  The  gentleman  gladly 
accepted  the  condition,  and  ordered  the  horfe  to  be 
led  away  to  his  flables. 

Tommy. 
This  fellow  mufl  have  been  a  very  great  block- 
head. 
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head,  to  afk  two  hundred  guineas,  and  then  to  take 
a  few  farthings  for  his  horfe. 

Mr.  Barlow. 
The  gentleman  was  of  the  fame  opinion ;  how- 
ever, the  horfe-courfer  added,  I  do  not  mean,  fir, 
to  tie  you  down  to  this  laft  propofal,  which,  upon 
confideration,  you  may  like  as  little  as  the  firft  ;  all 
that  I  require  is,  that  if  you  are  difTatisfied  with 
your  bargain,  you  will  promife  to  pay  me  down  the 
two  hundred  guineas  which  I  firft  afked.  This  the 
gentleman  willingly  agreed  to,  and.  then  called  his 
fteward  to  calculate  the  fum,  for  he  was  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  be  able  to  do  it  himfelf.  The 
fteward  fat  down  with  his  pen  and  ink,  and  after 
fome  time  gravely  wifhed  his  mafter  joy,  and  alked 
him  in  what  part  of  England  the  eftate  was  fituated 
that  he  was  going  to  purchafe.  Are  you  mad,  re- 
plied the  gentleman  ?  It  is  not  an  eftate,  but  a  horfe, 
that  I  have  juft  bargained  for,  and  here  is  the  owner 
of  him,  to  whom  I  am  going  to  pay  the  money.  If 
there  is  any  madnefs,  fir,  replied  the  fteward,  it 
certainly  is  not  on  my  fide ;  the  fum  you  have  or- 
dered me  to  calculate,  comes  to  juft  feventeen 
thoufand,  four  hundred,  and  feventy-fix  pounds, 
befides  fome  ftiillings  and  pence  ;  and  fiirely  no 
man  in  his  fenfes  would  give  this  price  for  a  horfe. 
The  gentleman  was  more  furprifed  than  he  had 
ever  been  before,  to  hear  the  aflertion  of  his  ftew- 
ard ;  but,  when  upon  examination  he  found  it 
more  than  the  truth,  he  was  very  glad  to  compound 

for 
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for  his    foolifli   agreement,  by  giving   the   horfe 

courfer  the  two  hundred  guineas,  and  difmifling 

him. 

Tommy. 
This  is  quite  incredible,  that  a  farthing,  jufl 
doubled  a  few  times,  fliould  amount  to  fuch  a  pro- 
digious fum :  however,  I  am  determined  to  learn 
arithmetic,  that  I  may  not  hh  impofed  upon  in  this 
manner;  for  I  think  a  gentleman  mufl  look  very 
filly  in  fuch  a  fituation. 

Thus  had  Tommy  a  new  employment  and  diver- 
fion  for  the  winter  nights,  the  learning  arithmetic. 
Almoft  every  night  did  Mr.  Barlow,  and  Harry, 
and  he,  amufc  thcmfelves  with  little  queftions  that 
related  to  numbers :  by  which  means  Tommy  be- 
came in  a  (hort  time  fo  expert,  that  he  could  add, 
fubtraft,  multiply,  or  divide,  almoft  any  given 
fum,  with  little  trouble  and  great  exaBnefs. 

Some  time  after,  in  one  of  their  walks,  they  hap- 
pened to  pafs  through  a  fmall  town  in  their  way, 
and  faw  a  crowd  of  people  going  into  a  houfe, 
which  gave  Mr.  Barlow  the  curiofity  to  inquire 
the  reafon.  They  were  told,  that  there  was  a  won- 
derful perfon  there,  who  performed  a  variety  of 
flrange  and  diverting  experiments.  Upon  Tom- 
my's expreffing  a  great  defire  to  fee  thefe  curious 
exhibitions,  Mr.  Barlow  took  them  both  in,  and 
they  all  feated  themfelves  among  the  audience. 
Prefently   the   performer   began   his   exhibitions^ 

which 
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wlilch  very  much  diverted  Tommy,  and  furprifed 
the  fpe6lators.  At  length,  after  a  variety  of  curi- 
ous tricks  upon  cards,  the  conjurer  defired  them  to 
obferve  a  large  bafon  of  water,  with  the  figure  of  a 
little  fwan  floating  upon  the  furface.  Gentlemen, 
faid  the  man,  1  have  referved  this  curious  experi- 
ment for  the  laft  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  wonderful 
of  all  that  I  have  to  fliow,  or  that  perhaps  was  ever 
exhibited  to  the  prefent  hour.  You  fee  that  fwan  ; 
it  is  no  more  than  a  little  image  v/ithout  eitlier  fenfe 
or  life.  If  you  have  any  doubt  upon  the  fubje6l, 
take  it  up  in  your  hands  and  examine  it.  Accord- . 
ingly,  feveral  of  the  fpeftators  took  it  up  in  their 
hands,  and,  after  having  examined  it,  fet  it  down 
again  upon  the  wafer.  Now,  continued  he,  this 
fwan,  which  to  you  appears  totally  without  fenfe 
or  motion,  is  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  he 
knows  me,  his  mafter,  and  will  follow  in  any  di- 
rection that  I  command.  Saying  this,  he  took  out 
a  little  piece  of  bread,  and  whiflling  to  his  bird, 
ordered  him  to  come  to  the  fide  of  the  bafon,  and 
be  fed.  Immediately,  to  the  great  furprife  of  all 
the  company,  the  fwan  turned  about,  and  fwam  to 
the  fide  of  the  bafon.  The  man  whiflled  again, 
and  prefently  the  fwan  turned  himfelf  round,  and 
purfued  the  hand  of  his  mafter  to  the  other  fide  of 
the  bafon.  The  fpe61ators  could  hardly  believe 
their  eyes,  and  fome  of  them  got  little  pieces  of 
bread,  and  held  them  out,  imagining  that  he  would 
.do  the  fame  to  them.     But  it  was  in  vain  they 

whilUcd 
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whiflled  and  prefented  their  bread  ;  the  bird  rc- 
niamed  unmoved  upon  the  water,  and  obeyed  no 
orders  but  thofe  of  his  mafler.  When  this  exhi- 
bition had  been  repeated  over  and  over  again,  to 
the  extreme  delight  and  aflonifhment  of  all  prefent, 
the  company  rofe  and  difperfed,  and  Mr.  Barlow 
and  the  little  boys  purfued  their  way  home. 

But  Tommy's  mind  was  fo  engaged  with  what 
he  had  feen,  that  for  feveral  days  he  could  think 
and  talk  of  nothing  elfe.  He  would  give  all  that 
he  had  in  the  world,  to  find  out  this  curious  trick, 
and  to  be  poffefled  of  fuch  a  fwan.  At  length,  as  he 
was  one  day  talking  to  Harry  upon  the  fubje6t, 
Harry  told  him  with  a  fmile  that  he  believed  he 
had  found  out  the  method  of  doing  it;  and  that  if 
he  did  not  miftake,  he  would  the  next  day  fhow  him 
a  fwan  that  would  come  to  be  fed  as  well  as  the 
conjurer's.  Accordingly,  Harry  moulded  a  bit  of 
wax  into  the  fhape  of  a  fwan,  and  placed  it  upon  a 
bafon  of  water.  He  then  prefented  to  it  a  piece 
of  bread,  and,  to  the  inexprefTible  delight  of  Tom- 
my, the  fwan  purfued  the  bread  juft  as  he  had  feen 
before.  After  he  had  feveral  times  diverted  him- 
felf  with  this  experiment,  he  wanted  to  be  informed 
of  the  compofition  of  this  wonderful  fwan.  Harry, 
therefore,  fliowed  him,  within  the  body  of  the 
bird,  a  large  needle,  which  lay  acrofs  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  In  the  bread  with  which  the 
fwan  was  fed,  he  alfo  fhowed  him  concealed  a 
fmall  bar  of  iron.    Tommy  could  not  comprehend 

all 
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all  this,  although  he  faw  it  before  his  eyes.     But 
Mr.  Barlow,   who  was  prefcnt,  taking  up  the  bar 
of  iron,   and  putting  clown  fevcral   needles   upon 
the  table,  Tommy   was  infinitely   furprifed  to  fee 
the  needles  all  jump  up,  one  after  another,  at  the 
approach  of  the  bar,  and  ihoot  towards  it  as  if  they 
had  been  pofJefTed  of  life  and  rcnfe.     They  then 
all  hung  about  the  bar  fo  firmly,  that,  though  it  was 
lifted  into   the   air,  they  all    remained    fufpended, 
nor  ever   quitted   their    hold.     Mr.   Barlow   then 
placed  a  key  upon  the  table,  and  putting  the  iron 
near  it,  the  key  attached  itfelf  as  firmly  to  the  bar 
as  the  needles  had  done  before.     All  this  appeared 
fo  furprifing  to  Tommy,  that  he  begged  an  expla- 
nation of  it  from  Mr.   Barlow.     That  gentleman 
told  him,  that  there  was  a  flone  often  found  in  iron 
mines  that  was  called  the  load-flone.     This  Hone 
is  naturally   pofTeired   ot   the  furprifing  power   of 
drawing  to  itfelf  all  pieces  of  iron  that  are  not  too 
large,   nor  placed   at  too    great  a  diftance.     But 
what   is  equally  extraordinary  is,  that   iron   itfelf, 
after  having  been  rubbed  upon  the  load-flone,  ac- 
quires the  fame  virtue  as  the  Hone  itfelf,  of  attract- 
ing other  iron.     For  this   purpofe,  they  take  fmall 
bars  of  iron,  and  rub  them  carefully  upon  theload- 
Hone;   aad  when  they  have  acquired  tliis  extraor- 
dinary   power,  they    call   them   magnets,     When 
Harry  had  feen   the   exhibition  ol  the  fwan,  upon 
revolving  it  over  in  his  mind,  he  began  to  fufpcct 
that  it  was  performed   entirely    by  the   power  of 
»  1  maguetifm. 
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jmgnetifmj  Upon  his  talking  to  me  about  the  af- 
fair, I  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion,  and  furniflied 
him  with  a  fmall  magnet  to  put  into  the  bread,  and 
a  large  needle  to  conceal  in  the  body  of  the  bird. 
So  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  feat,  which  fo 
much  puzzled  you  a  few  days  part.  Mr.  Barlow 
had  fcarcely  done  fpcaking,  when  Tommy  ob- 
ferved  another  curious  property  of  the  fwyn,  which 
he  had  not  found  out  before.  This  bird,  when 
left  to  itfelf,  conftantly  refled  in  one  particular  di- 
rection ;  and  that  direftion  was  full  north  and 
fouth.  Tommy  inquired  the  reafon  of  this,  and 
Mr.  Barlow  gave  him  this  additional  explanation. 
The  perfons  that  firft  difcovered  the  wonderful 
powers  of  the  load-ftone  in  communicating  its  vir- 
tue's to  iron,  diverted  thcmfelves,  as  we  do  now, 
in  touching  needles  and  fmall  pieces  of  iron,  wiiich 
they  made  to  float  upon  water,  and  attracted  them 
about  \vith  other  pieces  of  iron.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  they  found  out,  as  you  do  now,  ano- 
ther furprifing  property  of  this  wonderful  ftone. 
Tiiev  obferved,  that  when  a  needle  had  once  been 
touched  by  the  load- Hone,  if  it  was  left  to  float  up- 
on the  water  without  rellraint,  it  would  invariably 
turn  itfelf  towards  the  north.  In  a  fliort  time, 
they  improved  the  difcovery  farther,  and  contrived 
to  fufpend  the  middle  of  the  needle  upon  a  point, 
fo  loofely  that  it  could  move  about  in  every  direc- 
tion. This  they  covered  with  a  glafs-cafe,  and 
hy  this  means  they  always  had  it  in  their  power 

to 
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to   find  out  all  the   quarters  of  the  heavens  and 
earth. 

Tommy. 

Was  this  difcovery  of  any  great  ufe  ? 
Mr.  Barlow. 

Before  this  time,  they  had  no  other  method  of 
finding  their  way  along  the  fea,  but  by  ohferving 
the  liars.  They  knew  by  experience,  in  what  parts 
of  the  fky  certain  (lars  appeared  at  every  feafon  of 
the  year,  and  this  enabled  them  to  difcover  Eaft, 
Well,  North,  and  South.  But  when  they  fei  out 
from  their  own  country  by  fea,  they  knew  in  which 
direftion  the  place  was  fituated,  which  they  were 
going  to.  If  it  lay  to  the  eafl,  they  had  only  to 
keep  the  head  of  the  (hip  turned  full  to  that  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  and  they  would  arrive  at  the  place 
they  were  going  to;  and  this  they  were  enabled  to 
S.O  by  obferving  the  ftars.  But  frequently  the 
weather  was  thick,  and  the  flars  no  longer  appear- 
ed ;  and  then  they  were  left  to  wander  about  the 
pathlefs  ocean  without  the  fmallefl  track  to  guide 
them  in  their  courfe. 

Tommy. 

Poor  people,  they  mull  be  in  a  dreadful  fituatfrn 
indeed, toft  about  on  fuch  an  immenfe  place  as  the 
fea,  in  the  middle  of  9  dark  night,  and  not  aUIo 
even  to  guefs  at  their  fituation. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

For  this  reafon  they  fe'dom  dared  to  venture  out 

•f  fight  of  ihore,  tor  fear  of  lofeiig  their  way  :   by 

1  ^  which 
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means,  all  their  voyages  were  long  and  tedious ;  for 
they  were  obliged  to  make  them  feveral  times  as  long 
as  they  would  have  done,  could  ihey  have  taken  the 
flraight  and  neareft  way.  But  foon  after  the  dif- 
covery  of  this  admirable  property  of  the  load-ftone, 
they  found  that  the  needle  which  had  been  thus 
prepared,  was  capable  oi  (howing  them  the  differ- 
ent points  of  the  heavens  even  in  the  darkcft  night. 
'This  enabled  them  to  fail  with  greater  fecurity,  and 
to  venture  boldly  upon  the  immenfe  ocean,  which 
they  had  always  feared  before. 

'"  And  now  the  time  arrived,  when  Tommy  was  by 
'appointment  to  go  home  and  fpend  fome  time  with 
his  parents.     Mr.  Barlow  had  been  long  afraid  of 
this  vifit,  as  he  knew  he  would  meet  a  great  deal 
of  company  there,  who  would  give  him  imprefTions 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  what  he  had  with 
fo  much  affiduity  been  labouring  to  excite.    How- 
ever the  vifit  was  unavoidable,  and  Mr.    Mert6n 
fent  fo  preffing  an  invitation  for  Harry  to  accom- 
pany his  friend,  after  having  obtained  the  confent 
of  his  father,  that  Mr.  Barlow,  with  much  regret, 
'  took  leave  of  both  his  pupils.      Harry,  from  the 
experience  he  had  formerly  acquired  of  polite  life, 
had  no  great  inclination  for  the  expedition ;  how- 
ever, his  temper  was  too  eafy  and  obliging  to  raife 
any  objeftions,  and  the  real  affe£lion  he  now  enter- 
tained for  Mafter  Merton,  rendered  him  lefs  averfe 
than  he  would  otherwife  have  been.     When  they 

arrived 
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arrived  at  Mr.  Merton's,  they  were  introduced  in-, 
to  a  crowded  drawing-room,  full  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant company  which  that  part  of  the  country  af- 
forded ;  among  whom  were  feveral  young  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  different  ages,  who  had  been 
purpofely  invited  to  fpend  their  holidays  with 
Mailer  Merton.  As  foon  as  Mafter  Merton  en- 
tered, every  tongue  wa5  let  loofe  in  his  praife;  he 
was  grown,  he  was  improved,  he  was  fuch  a  charm- 
ing boy  ;  his  eyes,  his  hair,  his  teeth,  his  every 
feature  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  ladies.  Thrice 
did  he  make  the  circle  in  order  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  company  and  to  be  introduced 
to  the  young  ladies.  As  to  Harry,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  nobody  ex- 
cept Mr.  Merton,  who  received  him  with  great  cor- 
diality. A  lady,  however,  that  fat  by  Mrs.  Merton, 
afked  her  in  a  whifper,  which  was  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  all  over  the  room,  whether  that  was  the 
little  plough-boy  which  (he  had  heard  Mr.  Barlow 
was  attempting  to  breed  up  like  a  gentleman.  Mrs., 
Merton  anfwered  it  was.  I  proteft,  faid  the  lady, 
1  fhould  have  thought  fo  by  his  plebeian  look  and 
vulgar  air.  But  1  wonder,  my  dear  madam,  thac^ 
you  will  fuffer  your  fon,  that  without  flattery  is 
one  of  the  moft  accompliOied  children  I  ever  faw 
in  my  life,  with  quite  the  air  of  falhion,  to  keep, 
fuch  company.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  Mailer- 
Merton  fhouid  infenfibly  C()n^ra6i  bad- habits  and-' 
a  grovelling  way  of  thinking  ?  for  my  own  part,, 

13  •     as 
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as  I  think  a  good  education  is  a  thing  of  the  utmofl 
confequence  In  life,  I  have  fpared  no  pains  to  give 
my  dear  Matilda  every  poffiblc  advantage.  In- 
deed, replied  Mrs.  Merton,  one  may  fee  the  excel- 
lence of  her  education  in  every  thing  that  MiTs 
Matilda  does.  She  plays  mofl  divinely  upon  the 
harpfichord,  talks  French  even  better  than  fhe  does 
Englifh,  and  draws  in  the  ftyle  of  a  mafler.  In- 
deed, I  think  that  laft  figure  of  the  naked  gladiator 
the  fineft  thing  I  ever  faw  in  my  life. 

While  this  converfation  was  going  on  in  one 
part  of  the  room,  a  young  lady  obferving  that  no- 
body feemed  to  take  the  leaft  notice  of  Harry,  ad- 
vanced towards  him  with  the  greatefl  affability,  and 
began  to  enter  into  ccwiverfation  with  him.  This 
young  lady's  name  was  Simmons :  her  father  and 
mother  had  been  two  of  the  mofl  refpeftable  peo- 
ple in  the  country,  according  to  fhe  old  flyle  of 
Englifh  gentry  ;  but  having  died  while  (he  wa« 
young,  the  care  of  her  had  devolved  upon  an  un- 
cle, who  was  a  man  of  fenfe  and  benevolence,  but 
d  very  great  humourif^.  This  gentleman  had  fuch 
peculiar  ideas  of  female  character,  that  he  waged 
war  with  molt  of  the  polite  and  modern  dccomp'.ilh- 
nicnts.  As  one  of  the  firll  bleffings  of  lite,  acccrd- 
iiig  to  his  notions,  was  health,  he  endeavoured  to 
prevent  that  fickly  delicacy,  which  is  confidercd 
as  fo  great  an  ornament  in  fafhlonable  life,  by  a 
more  robuft  and  hardy  education.  His  niece  was 
accuftoraed  from  her  earliell  years  to  plunge  into 

the 
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the  cold  bath  at  every  feafon  oF  the  year,  to  rife  by 
candle-light  in  the  winter,  to  ride  a  dozen  miles 
upon  a  trotting-horfe,  or  to  walk  as  many  even  with 
the  hazard  of  being  fplaflied  or  foiling  her  clothes. 
By  this  mode  of  education  Mifs  Sukey,  for  fo  fhe 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  named,  acquired  an  excel-, 
lent  charafter,  accompanied  however  with  fome 
difpofuions,  which  difqualified  her  almoflas  much 
as  Harry,  for  fafhionable  life.  She  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  befl  authors  in  our  own  language,  nor 
was  fhe  ignorant  of  thofein  French  ;  although  ihe. 
could  not  fpeak  a  word  of  the  language.  Her  un- 
cle, who  was  a  man  of  fenfe  and  knowledge,  had 
bcftdes  inilrufted  her  in  feveral  parts  of  knowledge,^ 
which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  ladies;  fuch  as  thc^ 
cftabliihed  laws  of  nature  and  a  fmall  dcgree^oij 
geometry.  She  was,  befidcs,  brought  up  to  every., 
fpecies  of  houfehold  employment,  which  is  now 
exploded  by  ladies  in  every  rank  and  flatlon,  as, 
mean  and  vulgar;  and  taught  to  believe  that  du-, 
nieffic  oeconomy  is  a  point  of  the  utmoll  conjfev 
quence  to  every  woman  who  intends  to  be  a  wifa 
or  mother.  As  to  mufic,  though  Mifs  Simmons 
had  a  very  agreeable  voice,  and  could  fing  feveral 
fimple  fongs  in  a  very  pleafing  manner,  file  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  it  ;  her  uncle  ufed  to  fay,  that 
human  lite  is  not  long  enough,  to  throw  away  fo 
much  time  upon  the  fcience  of  making  a  noife. 

Such  had  been  the  education  of  Mifs  Simmons, 

who  was  the  only  one  of  all  -the  genteel  company 

I  4  at 
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at  Mr.  Merton's  that  thought  Harry  deferving  the 
ieafl  attention.  This  young  lady,  who  pofTefTed 
an  uncommon  degree  of  natural  benevolence  of 
charaftcr,  came  up  to  him,  and  addrefled  him  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  fet  him  perfeftly  at  his  eafe.  Harry 
was  dcPtitutc  of  the  artificial  graces  of  fociety  ;  but 
he  poffelTcd  that  natural  politenefs  and  good-nature, 
without  which  all  artificial  graces  are  the  mod  dif- 
gufling  things  in  the  world.  Harry  had  an  under- 
l!anding  naturally  ftrong;  and  Mr.  Barlow,  while 
he  had  with  the  greateft  (fare  preferved  him  from 
all  falfe  impreffions,  had  taken  great  pleafure  in 
cultivating  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  Harry  in- 
deed never  faid  any  of  thofe  brilliant  things  which 
render  a  boy  the  darling  of  the  ladies ;  he  had  not 
that  vivacity,  or  rather  impertinence,  which  fre- 
quently paiFes  for  wit  with  fuperficial  people  :  but 
he  paid  the  greateft  attention  to  what  was  faid  to 
him,  and  made  the  moft  judicious  obfervations  up- 
on fubjc6U  he  underftood.  'Fortius  rcafon,  Mifs 
Simmons,  although  much  older,  and  more  im- 
proved, received  great  fatisfaftion  from  converfing 
with  him,  and  thought  little  Harry  infinitely  more 
agreeable  and  judicious  than  any  of  the  fmart  young 
gentlemen  fhe  had  hitherto  feen  at  Mr.  Merton's. 

But  now  the  company  was  fummoned  to  the 
important  bufinefs  of  dinner.  Harry  could  not 
help  fighing,  when  he  reflefted  upon  what  he  had 
to  undergo ;  however,  he  determined  to  bear  it 
with  all  imaginable  fortitude  for  the  fake  of  his 

friend 
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friend  Tommy.  The  dinner  indeed  was,  if  poffi- 
ble,  more  dreadful  than  any  thing  he  had  before 
undergone ;  fo  many  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  la- 
dies ;  fo  many  powdered  fervants  to  ftand  behiii4 
their  chairs  ;  fuch  an  apparatus  of  difhes  that  Hany 
had  never  tailed  before,  and  that  almoft  made  him 
fick  when  he  did  tafte ;  fa  many  removes ;  fucU 
pomp  and  folemnity  about  what  Teemed  the  eafiel}: 
thing  in  the  world ;  that  Harry  could  not^help  en,- 
vying.  the  condition  of  his  father's  labourers,  who 
when  they  are  hungry,  can  fit  at  their  eafe  unde^ 
a  hedge,  and  make  a  dinner  without  plates,  table;- 
cloths,  or  compliments.  In  the  mean  time  his 
friend  Tommy  was  received  amid  the  circle  of  tbe 
ladies,  and  attended  to  aa^a  prodigy  af  wit  and  irj- 
genuity.  Harry  could  not  help  being  furprifed  at 
this  ;  his  affie6iion  for  his  friend  was  totally  un,- 
mixed  with  the  meannefs  of  jealoufy,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  fincereft  pleafure  from  every  improve- 
ment which  Tommy  had  made  ;  however,  he  had 
never  difcovercd  in  him  any  of  thofe  furprifing 
talents,  and  when  he  could  catch  any  thing  that 
Tommy  faid,  it  appeared  to  him  rather  inferior  to 
his  ufual  method  of  converfation  :  however,  as  fo 
many  fine  ladies  were  of  a  different  opinion,  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  mud  be  miftaken.  But 
if  Harry's  opinion  of  his  friend's  abilities  was  not 
much  improved  by  this  exhibition,  it  was  not  fo 
with  Tommy.  The  repeated  aifuranccs  which  he 
received  that  he  was  indeed  a  little  prodigy,  began 

I  5  to 
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to  convince  him  that  he  really  was  fo.     When  he 

confidered  the  company  he  came  from,  he  found 

that  infinite  injiiftice  had  been  done  to  his  merit  ; 

lor  at  Mr.  Barlow's  he  was  frequcnily  contradift- 

ed,  and  obliged  to  give  a  reafon  for  what  he  faid  ; 

but  here  In  order  to  be  admired,  he  had  nothing 

4o  do  but  talk  ;  whether  he  had   any  meaning  or 

•    hot,  his  auditors  always  found  either  wit,  or  fenfe, 

or  a  mod  entertaining  fprightlinefs  in  all  he  faid. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Merton  herfelf  deficient  in  beftow- 

ing  marks  of  admiration  upon   her  fon.     To  fee 

iiim  before  Improve  in  health,  in  underftanding,  in 

virtue,  had  given  her  a  pleafurable  fenfation,   for 

fhe  was  by  no  means  deflitute  of  good  dirpofnlons; 

but  to  fee  him  fhine  wjth  fucli  tranfcendcnt  brlght- 

nefs,  before  fuch  excellent  judges,  and  in  fo  polite 

a  company,  infpired  her  with  raptures  fhe  had  never 

felt  before.     Indeed,  in  confequence  of  this  fuc- 

cefs,  the  young  gentleman's  volubility   improved 

fo  much,  that  before  the  diimer  was  over,  he  feem- 

ed  difpofed  to  engrofs  the  whole   converfation  to 

himfelf ;  and  Mr.  Merton,  who  did  not  quite  re- 

lifh  the  falli^s  of  his  fon  fo  much  as  his  wife,  was 

once  or  twice  obliged  to  interpofe  and  check  him 

in  his  career.     This  Mrs.   Merton   thought  very 

bard,  and  all  the  ladies,  after  they  had  retired  into 

the   drawing-room,   agreed,  that   his  father  would 

certainly  fpoil  his  temper  by  fuch  improper  contra- 

dittion.     As  to  little  Harry,  he  had  not  the  good 

fortune  to  pleafe  the  greater  number  of  the  ladies  ; 

they 
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tliey  obferved  that  he  was  awkward  and  ungenteel, 
and  had  a  heavy  clownifh  look;  he  was  alfo  filent 
and  refcrvcd,  and  had  not  faid  a  fingle  agreeable 
thing:  if  Mr.  Barlow  chofe  to  keep  a  fchool  for 
carters  and  threfhers,  nobody  would  hinder  him  ; 
but  it  was  nut  proper  to  introduce  fuch  vulgar 
people  to  the  fons  of  perfons  of  faOiion.  It  was 
therefore  agreed,  that  Mr.  Barlow  ought  either  to 
fend  little  Harry  home  to  his  friends,  or  to  be  no 
more  honoured  with  the  company  of  Mafler  Mer- 
ton.  Indeed,  one  of  the  ladies  hinted  that  Mr. 
Barlow  himfelf  was  but  an  odd  kind  of  man,  that 
never  went  to  affemblies,  and  played  upon  no  kind 
of  inflrument.  Why,  anfwered  Mrs.  Morton,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  over  fond  ol  the  fcheme: 
Mr.  Barlow,  to  be  fure,  though  a  very  good,  is  a  very 
odd  kind  of  man  ;  however,  as  he  is  fo  difintercfl- 
td,  and  would  never  receive  the  lead  prefent  from 
us,  I  doubt  wliether  we  could  with  propriety  infiit 
upon  his  turning  little  Sand  ford  out  of  the  fioufie.' 
If  that  is  the  cafe,  madam,  anfwered  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  lady,  I  think  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  to  remove  Matter  Mer- 
ion,  and  place  him  in  fame  polite  feminary  ;  where 
he  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
make  genteel  connexions.  This  will  be  always 
the  greateft  advantage  to  a  young  gentleman,  and 
will  prove  of  the  moft  effential  fervice  to  him  in 
life.  For  though  a  perfon  has  all  the  merit  in  the 
world,  without  fuch  acquaintance  it  never  will 
I  6  pufh 
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pu(h  him  forward,  or  enable  him  to  make  a  figure. 
This  is  the  plan  which  I  have  always  purfued  with 
Auguftus  and  Matilda  ;  I  think  I  may  fay  not  en- 
tirely without  fuceefs ;  for  they  have  both  the 
good  fortune  to  have  formed  the  moft  brilliant  ac- 
quaintances. As  to  Auguftus,  he  is  fo  intimate 
with  young  Lord  Squander,  who  you  know  is  pof- 
fefled  of  the  greateft  parliamentary  intcreft,  that  I 
think  his  fortune  is  as  good  as  made.  Mifis  Sim- 
mons, who  was  prefeiu  at  this  refined  and  wife 
convcrfaiion,  could  not  help  looking  with  fo  much* 
fignificance  at  this  mention  of  Lord  Squander,  that 
Mrs.  Compton  coloured  a  little,  and  afked  with 
fome  warmth,  whether  fhe  knew  any  thing  of  that 
young  nobleman.  Why,  madam-,  anfwcred  the 
young  lady,  what  I  know  is  very  litiie;  but  if  you 
defire  me  to  inform  you,  it  is  my  duty  to  fpeak  the- 
truth.  Oh  I  to  be  fure  mifs,  replied  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton, a  little  angrily  ;  we  all  know  that  your  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  of  the  world  are  fuperior  tot 
what  any  body  elfe  c^n  boaft  ;  and  therefore,  I 
fhall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  any  informa- 
tion you  may  be  pleafed  to  give.  Indeed  madam^ 
anfwered  the  young  lady,l  have  very  little  of  either 
to  boall,  nor  am  1  perfonally  acquainted  with  the 
nobleman  you  are  talking  of ;  hut  1  have  a  coufin, 
a  very  good  boy,  that  is  at  the  fame  public  fchool 
with  his  lordftup,  who  has  given  me  fuch  a  charac- 
ter rf  him  as  does  not  much  prepolTefs  me  in  his 
favour. — And  what  may  this  wife  coufin  of  your» 

have 
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have  faid  of  his  lordfhip  ? — Only,  madam,  that  he 
is  one  of  the  worft  boys  in  the  whole  fchool.  That 
he  has  neither  genius,  nor  application  for  any  thing 
that  becomes  his  rank  and  fituation.  That  he  has 
no  tafte  for  any  thing  but  gaming,  horfe-racing,  and 
the  moft  contemptible  amufements.  That  though 
his  allowance  is  fo  large,  he  is  eternally  running  irt 
debt  with  every  body  that  will  truft  him  ;  and  that 
he  has  broken  his  word  fo  often  that  nobody  has 
the  leaft  confidence  in  what  he  fays.  Added  to 
this,  I  have  heard  that  he  is  fo  haughty,  tyrannical, 
and  overbearing,  that  nobody  can  long  preferve  his 
friendfhip,  without  the  meaneft  flattery  and  fubfer- 
viencc  to  all  his  vicious  inclinations.  Andtofinifll 
ail,  that  he  is  of  fo  ungrateful  a  temper,  that  he  was 
never  known  to  do  an  a61:  at  kindnefs  to  any  one, 
or  to  care  about  any  thing  but  himfelf. — Here  Mifs 
Matilda  could  not  help  interpofing  with  warmth  : 
ftie  faid  that  his  lordlhip  had  nothing  in  his  charac- 
ter or  manners  that  did  not  periedly  become  a  no- 
bleman of  the  mofl  elevated  foul.  Little  grovel- 
ling minds,  indeed,  which  are  always  envious  of 
their  fuperiors,  might  give  a  difagreeable  turn  to 
the  generous  opennefs  of  this  young  nobleman's 
temper.  That  as  to  gaming  and  running  in  debt, 
they  were  fo  cfTential  to  a  man  of  falhion,  that  no- 
body who  was  not  born  in  the  city,  and  oppreffcd 
by  city  prejudices,  would  thing  of  making  the  leaft 
objection  to  them.  She  then  made  a  panegyric 
upon   his  lordlhip's  perfon,  his  elegant  talte  and 

dre  fs, 
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drefs,  his  new  phaeton,  his  entertaining  converfa- 
tjon,  his  extraordinary  performance  upon  the  vio- 
lin, and  concluded  that,  with  fuch  abilities  and  ac- 
compli(hments,  (he  did  not  doubt  of  one  day  fee- 
ing him  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Mifs  Simmons 
had  no  defire  of  pufhing  the  converfation  any  far- 
ther, and  the  reft  of  the  company  coming  in  to  tea, 
the  difquifition  about  Lord  Squander  finifhed.  Af- 
ter tea,  feveral  of  the  young  ladies  were  defired  to 
amufe  the  company  with  mufic  and  Tinging  :  among 
the  reft,  Mifs  Simmons  fang  a  little  Scotch  fong, 
called  Lochaber,  in  fo  artlefs,  but  fweet  and  pathe- 
tic a  manner,  that  little  Harry  liftened  almoft  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  though  feveral  of  the  other  young 
ladies,  by  their  fignificant  looks  and  geftures,  treat- 
ed it  with  ineffable  contempt.  After  this,  Mifs 
Matilda,  who  was  allowed  to  be  a  perfeft  miftrefs 
of  mufic,  played  and  fang  feveral  celebrated  Italian 
airs.  But  as  they  were  in  a  language  totally  unin- 
telligible to  him,  Harry  received  very  little  plea- 
fure,  though  all  the  reft  of  the  company  were  in 
raptures.  She  then  proceeded  to  play  feveral  pieces 
of  mufic,  which  were  allowed  by  all  connoiffeurs 
to  require  infinite  Ikill  to  execute.  The  audience 
feemed  all  delighted,  and  either  felt,  or  pretended 
to  feel,  inexprefhble  pleafure  ;  even  Tommy  him- 
felf,  though  he  did  not  know  one  note  from  ano- 
ther, had  caught  fo  much  of  the  general  enthufi- 
afm,  that  he  applauded  as  loud  as  the  reft  of  the 
company  :  but  Hairy,  whofe  temper  was  not  quite 

(o 
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fo  pliable,  could  not  conceal  the  intolerable  weari- 
/lefs  that  overpowered  his  fenfes  during  this  long, 
exhibition.  He  gaped,  he  yawned,  he  ftretched, 
he  even  pinched  himfelf,  in  order  to  keep  his  at- 
tention alive,  but  all  in  vain;  the  more  Mifs  Ma- 
tilda excrcifed  her  fkill  in  playing  pieces  of  the 
mofl  difficult  execution,  the  more  did  Harry's  pro- 
penfity  to  drowfinefs  increafe.  At  length,  the 
latenefs  of  the  hour,  which  much  exceeded  Harry's 
time  of  going  to  bed,  confpiring  with  the  opiate 
charms  of  mufic,  he  could  refill  no  longer,  but  in- 
fenfibly  fell  back  upon  his  chair,  fall  afleep.  This 
unfortunate  accident  was  foon  remarked  by  the 
reft  of  the  company,  and  confirmed  them  very 
much  in  the  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  Harry's 
vulgarity  ;  while  he,  in  the  mean  time,  enjoyed  the 
mod  placid  flumber,  which  was  not  diffipated  till 
Mifs  Matilda  had  defifted  from  playing. 

Thus  was  the  firft  day  pafTed  at  Mr.  Merton's, 
rery  little  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  Harry;  the  next, 
and  the  next  after,  was  only  a  repetition  of  the 
fame  fcene.  The  little  gentry,  whofe  taftes  and 
manners  were  totally  different  from  his,  had  now 
imbibed  a  perfeft  contempt  for  Harry,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  would  condefcend  to 
treat  him  even  with  common  civility.  In  this 
laudable  behaviour  they  were  very  much  confirm- 
ed by  Mailer  Compton  and  Mafter  Maffi.  Mafter 
Compton  was  reckoned  a  very  genteel  boy,  though 
all  his  gentility  confided  in  a  pair  of  buckles  fo 

big 
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big  that  they  almofl  crippled"  him,  in  a  fleiider) 
emaciated  figure,  and  a  look  of  confumraate  impu- 
dence. He  had  almoft  finifhed  his  education  at  a 
public  fchool,  where  he  had  learned  every  vice 
and  folly  which  is  commonly  taught  at  fuch  places, 
^vithout  the  leafl  improvement  either  of  his  cha- 

" rafter  or  his  underftanding.  Mafter  Mafh  was  the 
fon  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  who  had  confi- 
derably  impaired  his  fortune  by  an  inordinate  love 
of  horfe-racing.  Having  been  from  his  infancy 
accuflomed  to  no  other  converfation  than  about 
winning  and  lofing  money,  he  had  acquired  the 
idea  that  to  bet  fuccefsfully  was  the  fummit  of  all 
human  ambition.  He  had  been  almoft  brought  up 
in  the  ftable,  and  therefore  had  imbibed  the  greaieft 
intereft  about  horfes ;  not  from  any  real  afFe6lion 
for  that  noble  animal,  but  merely  becaufe  he  con- 
fidered  them  as  engines  for  the  winning  of  money. 
He  too  was  now  improving  his  talents  by  a  public 
education,  and  longed  impatiently  for  the  time 
when  he  fhould  be  fet  free  from  all  reftraint,  and 
allowed  to  difplay  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius  at 
Afcot  and  Newmarket.  Thefe  two  young  gentle- 
men had  conceived  the  moft  violent  diflike  to 
Harry,  and  loft  no  occafion  of  faying  or  doing 
every  thing  they  had  in  their  power  to  mortify 
him.  I'o  Tommy  they  were  in  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  rendering 
themfelves    agreeable.      Nor  was    it    long    before 

^eir   forward,    vivacious    manners,  accompanied 

with 
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rvith  a  knowledge  of  many  of  thofe  gay  fcenes 
which  afted  forcibly  upon  Tommy's  imagination, 
began  to  render  their  converfation  highly  agree- 
able. They  talked  to  him  about  public  diverhons, 
about  celebrated  aftrefTes,  about  parties  of  pleafure, 
and  parties  of  mifchief.  Tommy  began  to  feel 
himfelf  introduced  to  a  new  train  of  ideas,  and  a 
wider  range  of  conduft  ;  he  began  to  long  for  the 
time  when  he  fhould  fhare  in  the  glories  of  rob- 
bing orchards,  or  infulting  paffengers,  with  impu- 
nity ;  but  when  he  heard  that  little  boys,  fcarcely 
bigger  than  himfelf,  had  often  joined  in  the  glo- 
rious profpeQ  of  forming  open  rebellions  againib 
their  mailers,  or  of  diilurbing  a  whole  audience  at 
a  play-houfe,  he  panted  for  the  time  when  he 
might  have  a  chance  of  fharing  in  the  fame  of  fuch 
atchievements.  By  degrees  he  loft  all  regard  tor 
Mr.  Barlow,  and  all  afFedion  for  his  friend  Harry  ^ 
at  firft,  indeed,  he  was  fhocked  at  hearing  Mr.  Bar- 
low mentioned  with  difrefpeft;  but,  becoming  by 
degrees  more  callous  to  every  good  imprellion,  hei 
at  lall  took  infinite  pleafure  in  feeing  Mailer  Malh^. 
who,  though  dellitute  of  either  wit  or  genius,  had 
a  great  talle  for  mimicry,  take  ofFthe  parfon  in  the 
middle  of  his  fermon.  Harry  perceived  and  la- 
mented this  change  in  the  manners  of  his  friend  ; 
he  foraetimes  took  the  liberty  of  remonltrating 
with  him  ;».pon  the  fubjeff,  but  was  only  anfwered 
with  a  contcmptuou*    fneer ;    and    Matter  Malh, 

>*4ii»ivi-  who 
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who  happened  once  to  be  prefent,  told  him  that  he 
was  a  monftrous  bore. 

It  happened  that  while  Harry  was  at  Mr.  Mer- 
lon's, there  was  a  troop  of  flroUing  players  at  a 
neighbouring  town.  In  order  to  divert  the  young 
gentry,  Mr.  Merton  contrived  that  they  fhould 
make  a  party  to  fee  a  play.  They  went  accord- 
ingly, and  Harry  with  the  reft.  Tommy,  who 
now  no  longer  condefcended  to  take  any  notice  oi 
his  Friend,  was  feated  between  his  two  infeparable 
companions.  Thefe  young  gentlemen  firft  began 
to  give  fpecimens  of  their  politenefs  by  throwing 
nuts  and  orange  peel  upon  the  ftage,  and  Tommy, 
who  was  refolved  to  profit  by  fuch  excellent  ex- 
ample, threw  nuts  and  orange  peel  with  infinite  fa- 
tisfa61ion.  As  foon  as  the  cuftain  drew  up,  and 
the  a6tors  appeared,  all  the  reft  of  the  audience  ob- 
ferved  a  decent  filence ;  but  Mafii  and  Compton,. 
who  were  now  determined  to  prove  the  fuperioriiy 
of  their  manners,  began  to  talk  fo  loud,  and  make 
fo  much  noifc,.  that  it  was  impofBble  for  any  one 
near  them  to  hear  a  word  of  tiie  play.  This  al fo 
feemed  amazingly  fine  to  Tommy;  and  he  too 
talked  and  laughed  as  loud  as  the  reft.  The  hih- 
je6t  of  their  converfaiion  was  the  audience  and  the 
performers;  neither  of  which  thefe  polite  young 
gentlemen  found  bearable.  The  company  was 
chiefly  compofed  of  the  tradefmen  of  the  town, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country : 
this  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  thefe  refined  young 
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gentlemen  to  fpeak  of  them  with  the  moft  infuffer- 
abie  contempt.  Every  circumflance  ot  their  drefs 
and  appearance  was  crlticifed  with  fuch  a  minute- 
nef's  of  attention,  that  Harry,  who  fat  near,  and 
very  much  againft  his  inclination  was  witnefs  to 
all  that  paffed,  began  to  imagine  that  his  compa- 
nions, inilead  of  being  brought  up  like  the  fons  of 
gentlemen,  had  only  ftudied  under  barbers  and 
taylors;  fuch  amazing  knowledge  did  they  difplay 
in  the  hiftory  of  buckles,  buttons,  and  drefling  of 
hair.  As  to  the  poor  performers,  they  found  them 
totally  undeferving  mercy  ;  they  were  fo  fhock- 
ingly  awkward,  fo  ill  dreft,  fo  low-lived,  and  fuch 
deteftable  creatures,  that  it  was  impoiTible  to  bear 
them  with  any  patience.  Mafler  Mafli,  who 
prided  himfelf  upon  being  a  young  gentleman  of 
great  fpirit,  was  of  opinion  that  they  (hould  kick 
up  a  riot  and  demolifh  all  the  fcenery.  Tommy, 
indeed,  did  not  very  well  unden'Und  what  the  ex- 
preflion  meaned,  but  he  was  fo  intimately  per- 
fuaded  of  the  merit  and  genius  of  his  companions, 
that  he  agreed  that  it  v/ould  be  the  properell  thing 
in  the  world,  and  the  propofal  was  accordingly 
made  to  the  veil  of  the  young  gentlemen.  But 
Harry,  who  had  been  filent  all  the  tune,  could  not 
help  remonftrating  at  what  appeared  to  him  the 
greatell  cruelty  and  injuftice.  Thefe  poor  people, 
faid  he,  are  doing  all  they  can  to  entertain  us;  is 
it  not  very  unkind  to  treat  them  in  return  with 
fcorn  and  contempt?    If  they  could  a6l  better,. 
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even  as  well  as  thofe  fine  people  you  talk  of  in 
London,  would  they  not  willingly  do  it;  and  there- 
fore why  fliould  we  be  angry  at  them  for  what  they 
cannot  help?  And  as  to  cutting  the  fcenes  to 
pieces,  or  doing  the  houfe  any  damage,  have  we 
any  more  right  to  attempt  it,  than  they  would  have 
to  come  into  your  father's  dining-room  and  break, 
the  difhes  to  pieces,  becaufe  they  did  not  like  the 
dinner? — While  we  are  here  let  us  behave  with 
good  manners;  and  if  we  do  not  like  their  a6ling» 
it  is  our  own  faults  if  ever  we  come  to  fee  them 
again.  This  method  of  rcafoning  was  not  much 
relifhed  by  thofe  to  whom  it  was  addrefTed,  and  it 
is  uncertain  how  far  they  might  have  proceeded, 
had  not  a  decent,  plain  looking  man,  who  had  been 
long  drfturbed  with  the  noife  of  thefe  young  gen- 
try, at  length  taken  the  liberty  of  expoRulating 
with  them  upon  the  fubje£t.  This  freedom  or  im- 
pertinence, as  it  was  termed  by  Mafter  Mafh,  was 
anfwered  by  him  with  fo  much  rudenefs,  that  the 
man,  who  was  a  neighbouring  farmer,  was  obliged 
to  reply  in  a  higher  flrain.  Thus  did  the  alterca- 
tion increafe  every  minute,  till  Mafter  Mafh,  who 
thought  it  an  unpardonable  affront  that  any  one  in 
an  inferior  flation  fhouid  prefume  to  think  or  feel 
for  himfelf,  fo  far  loil  all  command  of  his  temper 
as  to  call  the  man  a  blackguard,  and  Arike  him 
upon  the  face.  But  the  farmer^  who  pofTeffed- 
great  ftrengthandequal  refolution,  very  deliberately; 
laid  hold  of  the  young  gentleman  who  had  offered, 
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him  the  infult,  and  without  the  fmalleft  exertion, 
laid  him  fprawling  upon  the  ground,  at  his  full 
length  under  the  benches,  and  fetting  his  feet 
upon  his  b®dy,  told  him  that  fince  he  did  not  know- 
how  to  fit  quiet  at  a  play,  he  would  have  the  ho- 
hour  af  teaching  him  to  lie ;  and  that  if  he  offered 
to  ftir,  he  would  trample  him  to  pieces ;  a  threat 
which  was  very  evident  he  could  find  no  difficulty 
in  executing.  This  unexpe6led  incident  ftruck  an 
univerfal  damp  over  the  fpirits  of  the  little  gentry ; 
and  even  Mafler  Mafh  himfelf  fo  far  forgot  his 
dignity,  as  to  fupplicate  in  a  very  fubmiffive  man- 
ner for  a  releafe  :  in  this  he  was  joined  by  all  his 
companions,  and  Harry  among  the  reft.  Well, 
faid  the  farmer,  I  fhould  never  have  thought  that  a 
parcel  of  young  gentlemen,  as  you  call  yourfelves, 
would  come  into  public  to  behave  with  fo  much 
rudenefs;  I  am  fure,  that  there  is  ne'er  a  plough- 
boy  at  my  houfe,  but  what  would  have  (hown  more 
fenfe  and  manners :  but  fince  you  are  forry  for 
what  has  happened,  I  am  very  willing  to  make  an 
end  of  the  affair;  more  efpecially  for  the  fake  of 
this  little  mafter  here,  who  has  behaved  with  fo 
much  propriety,  that  I  am  fure  he  is  a  better  gen- 
tleman than  any  of  you,  though  heis.not  drefl'ed 
fo  much  -like  a  monkey  or  a  barber.  With  thefe 
words  he  fuffered  the  creft-fallen  Mafh  to  rife,  who 
crept  from  his  place  of  confinement,  with  looks 
infinitely  more  expreffive  of  mildncfs  than  he  had 
brought  with  him :  nor  was  the  leffon  loft  uppn 

the 
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the  reft,  for  they  behaved  with  the  greateft  decency 
during  all  the  reft  of  the  exhibition.  However, 
Mafter  Mafh's  courage  began  to  rife  as  he  went 
home,  and  found  himfelf  farther  from  his  formid- 
able farmer;  for  he  affured  his  companions,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  fo  vulgar  a  fellow,  he  would 
certainly  call  him  out  and  piftol  him. 

The  next  day  at  dinner,  Mr.  Merton,  and  the 
ladies  who  had  not  accompanied  the  young  gentle- 
men to  the  play,  nor  had  yet  heard  of  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  enfued,  were  very  inquifitive  about 
the  preceding  night's  entertainment.  The  young 
people  agreed  that  the  performers  were  deteftabic, 
but  that  the  play  was  a  charming  piece,  full  ot  wit 
and  fentiment,  and  extremely  improving  :  this  play 
was  called  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  Mafter 
Compton  had  informed  them,  that  it  was  amazing- 
ly admired  by  all  the  people  of  fafhion  in  London. 
But  Mr.  Merton,  who  had  obferved  that  Harry 
was  totally  filent,  at  length  infifted  upon  knowing 
his  opinion  upon  the  fubjeft.  Why,  fir,  anfwered 
Harry,  I  am  very  little  judge  of  thefe  matters,  lor 
I  never  faw  a  play  before  in  my  life,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  afted  well  or  ill  ;  but 
as  to  the  play  itfelf,  it  feemed  to  me  to  be  full  of 
nothing  but  cheating  and  difTimulation,  and  the 
people  that  come  in  and  out,  do  nothing  but  im- 
pofe  upon  each  other,  and  lie,  and  trick,  and  de- 
ceive. Were  you  or  any  gentleman  to  have  fuch 
a  parcel  of  fervants,  you  would  think  them  fit  for 
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nothing  in  the  world  ;  and  therefore  I  could  not 
help  wondering,  while  tlie  play  was  aftinf^,  that 
people  would  throw  away  fo  much  of  their  time 
upon  fights  that  can  do  them  .no  good  ;  and  fend 
their  children  andtiieir  relations  to  learn  fraud  and 
infincerity.  Mr.  Merton  fmiled  at  the  honefl 
bUintnefs  of  Harry  ;  but  feveral  of  the  ladies,  who 
had  juft  been  exprefhng  an  extravagant  admiration 
of  thi«  piece,  feemed  to  be  not  a  little  mortified ; 
however,  as  they  could  not  contradift  the  charges 
which  Harry  had  brought  againll  it,  they  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  be  filent. 

In  the  evening,  it  was  propofed  that  all  the  little 
gentry  fhould  divert  themfelves  with  cards  ;  and 
they  accordingly  fat  down  to  a  game  which  is  call- 
ed Commerce.  But  Harry,  who  was  totally  igno- 
rant of  this  accomplifhment,  defired  to  be  excufed  ; 
however,  his  friend  Mifs  Simmons  offered  to  teach 
him  the  game,  which  (lie  alfured  him  was  fo  eafy, 
that  in  three  minutes  he  would  be  able  to  play  as 
well  as  the  reft.  Harry,  however,  ftill  continued 
to  refufe,  and  at  length  confefled  to  Mifs  Simmons, 
that  he  had  expendetl  ail  his  money  the  day  before, 
and  therefore  was  unable  to  furnifh  the  flake  which 
the  reft  depofned.  Don't  let  that  difturb  you,  faid 
/he,  I  will  put  down  for  you  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleafure.  Madam,  anfwered  Harry,  1  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  I  am  fure ;  but  Mr.  Barlow 
has  always  forbidden  me  either  to  receive  or  bor- 
row money  of  any  body,  for  fear  in  the  one  cafe  I 
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fhould  become  mercenary,  or  in  the  other,  dlfho- 
ncft  ;  and  therefore,  though  there  is  nobody  here, 
whom  I  efleem  more  than  yourfelf,  I  am  obliged 
to  refufe  your  offer.  Well,  replied  Mifs  Simmons, 
that  need  not  difturb  you,  for  you  fhall  play  upon 
my  accodjnt ;  and  that  you  may  do  without  any 
violation  of  your  principles.  Thus  was  Harry, 
though  with  fome  reluftance,  induced  to  fit  down 
to  cards  with  the  reft.  The  game,  indeed,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  learning,  but  he  could  not 
help  remarking  with  wonder,  the  extreme  folici- 
citude  which  appeared  in  the  face  of  all  the  players 
at  every  change  of  fortune.  Even  the  young 
ladies,  all  but  Mifs  Simmons,  feemed  to  be  equally 
fenfible  of  the  paffion  of  gaining  money  with  the 
reft;  and  fome  of  them  behaved  with  a  degree  of 
afperity  which  quite  aftoniftied  him.  After  feve- 
ral  changes  of  fortune,  it  happened  that  Mifs  Sim- 
mons and  Harry^were  the  only  remaining  players; 
all  the  reft,  by  the  laws  of  the  game,  had  forfeited 
all  pretenfions  to  the  ftake,  the  property  of  which 
was  clearly  vefted  in  thefe  two,  and  one  more  deal 
was  wanting  to  decide  it.  But  Harry  with  great 
politenefs  rofe  from  table,  and  told  Mifs  Simmons, 
that  as  he  had  only  played  upon  her  account,  he 
was  now  no  longer  wanted,  and  that  the  whole  un. 
doubtediy  belonged  to  her.  Mifs  Simmons  refuf- 
ed  to  take  it,  and  when  (he  found  that  Harry  was 
not  to  be  induced  to  play  any  more,  (he  at  laft  pro- 
pofed  to  him  to  divide  what  was  left.     This  alfo 
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Harry  declined,  alleging  that  he  had  not  the  lealt 
title  to  any  part.  But  Mifs  Simmons,  who  began 
to  be  uneafy  at  the  obfervation  which  this  extraor- 
dinary conteft  produced,  told  Harry  that  he  would 
very  much  oblige  her  by  taking  his  (hare  of  the 
money,  and  laying  it  out  in  any  manner  for  her 
that  he  judged  bell.  Upon  this  condition,  an- 
fwered  Harry,  I  will  take  it ;  and  I  think  I  know 
a  method  of  laying  it  out,  which  you  will  not  en- 
tirely difapprove. 

The  next  day,  as  foon  as  breakfaft  was  over, 
Harry  difappeared  ;  nor  was  he  come  back  when 
the  company  were  affemblcd  at  dinner.  At  length 
he  came  in,  with  a  glow  of  health  and  exercife 
upon  his  face,  and  that  di fonder  of  drefs  which  is 
produced  by  a  long  expedition.  The  young  ladies 
eyed  him  with  great  contempt,  which  feemed  a  lit- 
tle to  difconceit  him;  but  Mr.  Merton  fpeaking 
to  him  with  great  good  humour,  and  making  rooni 
for  him  to  fit  down,  Harry  foon  recovered  from 
his  confufion.  In  the  evening,  after  a  long  con- 
verfation  among  the  young  people  about  public 
^iverfions,  and  plays,  and  dances,  and  a6lors,  they 
happened  to  mention  the  name  of  a  celebrated  per- 
former, who  at  this  time  engaged  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  town.  Mafler  Compton,  after  expati- 
ating with  great  enthufiafm  upon  the  fubje£t,  added, 
that  nothing  was  fo  fadiionable  as  to  make  great 
prefents  to  this  perfon,  in  order  to  (hew  the  tafte 
and  elegance  of  the  giver.  He  then  propofed,  that 
^  as 
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as  fo  many  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  here 
aflembled,  tliey  (hould  fet  an  example  which  would 
do  them  infinite  honour,  and  probably  be  follo'wed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  of  making  a  little  eollec 
tion  among  themfelves  to  buy  a  piece  of  plate,  or 
a  gold  fnuff-box,  or  fome  other  trifle,  to  be  pre- 
fented  in  their  name.  He  added,  that  though  he 
could  ill  fpare  the  money,  having  jufl  laid  out  fix 
guineas  upon  a  new  pair  of  buckles,  he  would  con- 
tribute a  guinea  to  fo  excellent  a  purpofc,  and  that 
Mafter  Mafh  and  Mafter  Merton  would  do  the 
fame.  This  propofal  was  univerfally  approved  of 
by  all  the  company  ;  and  all,  but  Harry,  promifed 
to  contribute  in  proportion  to  theii-  finances.  This 
Mafter  Mafh  obferving,  faid.  Well,  farmer,  and 
•what  will  you  fubfcribe?  Harry  anfwcred,  that 
upon  this  occafion  he  muft  beg  to  be  exculcd,  for 
he  had  nothing  to  give.  Here  is  a  pretty  fellow  ! 
anfwered  Mafh ;  laft  night  we  faw  him  pouch 
thirty  fhillings  of  our  money,  which  he  cheated  us 
out  of  at  Commerce,  and  now  the  little  ftingy 
%vrtftch  will  not  contribute  half  a  crown,  v/here  we 
are  giving  away  whole  guineas.  Upon  this,  Mifs 
Matilda  faid,  in  an  ironical  manner,  that  Mafter 
Harry  had  always  an  excellent  reafon  to  give  for 
his  conduft;  and  fhe  did  not  doubt  but  he  could 
pros^e  to  all  their  fatisfa£lion,  that  it  was  more  li- 
beral to  keep  his  money  in  his  pocket  than  to  give 
it  away.  Piarry,  who  was  a  little  nettled  at  thefe 
.icfle^lions,  anfwered,  that  though  he  was  not  bound 
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to  give  any  reafon,  he  thought  he  had  a  Very  good 
one  to  give ;  and  that  was,  that  he  favv  no  gencro- 
fity  in  thus  beftovving  money.  According  to  your 
own  account,  added  he,  the  perfon  you  have  be^a 
talking  of,  gains  more  than  fifty  poor  familiar,  hd  j 
in  the  country  to  maintain  themfelves;  and  ihcr<- 
fore,  if  I  had  any  money  to  give  aw<iy,  1  fliould 
certainly  give  it  to  thofe  that  want  it  mt^il.  Wuh 
ihefe  words,  Harry  went  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
i^eft  of  the  gentry,  after  abufing  him  very  liberdliy^ 
jfat  down  to  cards.  But  Mils  Simmons,  who  ima- 
gined that  there  was  more  in  Harry's  conduft  than 
he  had  explained,  excufed  hcrfelf  from  cards,  and 
took  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  him  upon  the 
fubjeft.  After  fpeaking  to  him  with  great  good- 
nature, fhe  afked  him,  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  better  to  have  contributed  fomething  along 
with  the  reft,  than  to  have  offended  them  by  fo  free 
an  expofition  of  his  fentiments:  even  though  he 
-did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  fcheme.  Indeed, 
madam,  faid  Harry,  this  is  what  I  would  gladly 
have  done,  but  it  was  totally  out  of  my  power. 
How  can  that  be,  Harry;  did  you  not  win  the 
other  night  near  thirty  ihillings  ?  That,  Madaro, 
all  belonged  to  you;  and  1  have  already  difpofed 
of  it  in  your  name,  in  a  manner  that  I  hope  you 
will  not  difapprove.  How  is  that,  anfwered  the 
young  lady  with  fome  furprifc!  Madam,  faid 
Harry,  there  was  a  young  woman  that  lived  with 
my  father  as  a  fervant,  and  always  behaved  with 
K  2  th<j 
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the  greatefl  honefly  and  carefulneCs.  This  young 
woman  had  an  aged  father  and  mother,  who  for  a 
great  while  were  able  to  maintain  themfelves  by 
their  own  labour;  but  at  lafl  the  poor  old  man  be- 
came too  w^eak  to  do  a  day's  work,  and  his  wite 
was  affli6led  with  a  difeafe  they  call  the  palfy. 
Now,  when  this  good  young  woman  faw  that  her 
parents  were  in  fuch  great  diftrefs,  (he  left  her 
place  and  went  to  live  with  them,  on  purpofe  to 
take  care  of  them;  and  (he  works  very  hard,  when- 
ever (he  can  get  work,  and  fares  very  hard,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  her  parents  ;  and  though  we  afTift 
them  all  wc  can,  I  know  that  fometimes  they  can 
hardly  get  food  and  clothes.  Therefore,  madam, 
as  you  were  fo  kind  to  fay,  that  I  fhould  difpofc  of 
this  money  for  you,  I  ran  over  this  morning  to 
thefc  poor  people,  and  gave  them  all  the  money  in 
your  name:  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  difpleafed 
at  the  ufe  I  have  put  it  to.  Indeed,  anfwcred  the 
young  lady,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
good  opinion  you  have  of  me  ;  and  the  application 
of  it  does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour :  I  am  only 
forry^you  did  not  give  it  in  you-  own  name.  That^ 
replied  Harry,  I  had  not  any  right  to  do  ;  it  would 
have  been  attributing  to  myfelf  what  did  not  be- 
long to  me,  and  equally  inconfiftent  with  truth  and 
honefty. 

In  this  manner  did  the  time  pafs  away  at  Mr. 
Merton's,  while  Harry  received  very  little  fatif- 
fadion  from  his  viht,  except  in   converfing  with 
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Mifs  Simmons.  The  affability  and  good  fenfe  of 
this  young  lady  had  entirely  gained  his  confidence. 
While  all  the  other  young  ladies  were  continually 
intent   upon   difplaying  their  talents  and  ^ii^^o"! 

ance,  (he  alone  was  fimple  and  i^-'^         i    .  i  • 
'  ^       -^a  ever  was,  that  his 

what  dirgulled  Harrj?  —      ,  ^  ,  ,       ,        ^  , 

.-^".t^-  ._?/."  if--. «^i on s  ieemed  to  coniider  themielves, 

and  a  few  of  their  acquaintance,  as  the  only  beings 
of  any  confequence  in  the  world.  The  mofl  tri* 
fling  inconvenience,  the  being  a  little  too  hot,  a 
little  too  cold,  the  walking  a  few  hundred  yards, 
the  waiting  a  few  minutes  for  their  dinner,  the 
having  a  trifling  cold,  or  a  little  head-ach,  were 
inislortunes  fo  feelingly  lamented,  that  he  would 
have  imagined  they  were  the  moft  tender  of  the 
human  fpecies,  had  he  not  obferved  that  they  con- 
fidered  the  fufferings  oi  all  below  them  with  a 
profound  indifference.  If  the  misfortunes  of  the 
poor  were  mentioned,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  the 
infolence  and  ingratitude  of  that  clafs  of  people, 
which  feemed  to  be  a  fufficient  excufe  for  the 
want  of  common  humanity.  Surely,  faid  Harry 
to  himfeii,  there  cannot  be  fo  much  difference  be- 
tween one  human  being  and  another;  or  if  there 
is,  I  fhould  think  that  part  of  them  the  moll  valu- 
able, which  cultivates  the  ground  and  provides  ne- 
ceffaries  for  all  the  reft :  not  thofe  who  underfland 
noching  but  drefs,  walking  with  their  toes  out, 
flaring  modefl  people  out  of  countenance,  and  jab- 
bering a  few  words  of  a  foreign  language, 

K  3  But 
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But  now  the  attention  of  all  the  younger  part  of 
thexoinpany  was  fixed  upon  making  preparations  for 
a  ball ;  which  Mrs.  Merton  had  determined  to  give 
in  honour  of  Mafter  Tommy's  return.  The  whole 
houfe  was  now  iu),  of  miMiners,  mantua-makers, 
and  dancmg  maftcrs.  ..,  ,^0  young  ladies  were 
employed  in  giving  directions  abou\-»^r.^  •rrx.... 
or  in  praftifing  the  fteps  of  different  dances.  Harry 
now,  for  the  firft  time,  began  to  comprehend  the 
infinite  importance  of  drefs.  Even  the  elderly 
ladies  feemed  to  be  as  much  interefted  about  the 
affair  as  their  daughters  ;  and  inftead  of  the  leffons 
of  condu6t  and  wifdom  which  he  expeftcd  to  hear, 
nothing  feemed  to  employ  their  attention  a  mo- 
ment, but  French  trimmings,  gauzes,  and  Italiati 
flowers.  Mifs  Simmons  alone  appeared  to  confi- 
der  the  approaching  folemnity  with  perfcft  indiffe- 
rence. Harry  had  never  heard  a  fingle  word  drop 
from  her  that  expreffed  either  intereft  or  impa- 
tience; but  he  had  for  fome  days  obferved  her 
employed  in  her  room,  with  more  than  common 
afTuluity,  At  length,  upon  the  very  day  that  was 
deflined  for  this  important  exhibition,  (he  came  to 
him  with  a  benevolent  fmile,  and  fpoke  to  him 
thus  :  I  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  account  you 
gave  me  the  other  day,  of  that  poor  young  woman's 
duty  and  affeQion  towards  her  parents,  that  I  have 
for  fome  time  employed  myfelf  in  preparing  for 
them  a  little  prefent,  which  I  fhall  be  obliged  to 
yoUj^Mafter  Harry,  to  convey  to  them.     I  have 

unfortunately 
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unfortunately  never  learned  either  to  embroider  or 
to  paint  artificial  flowers;  but  my  good  uncle  has 
taught  me,  that  the  beft  employment  I  can  make 
of  my  hands  is  to  afTifl  thofe  that  cannot  aflift 
themfelves.  Saying  this,  flie  put  into  his  hands  a 
parcel  that  contained  fome  linen  and  other  necef- 
faries  for  the  poor  old  people ;  and  bade  him  tell 
them  not  to  forget  to  call  upon  her  uncle,  when 
Ihe  was  returned  home;  as  he  was  always  happy 
10  dfTiIl  the  acfcrving  and  induftrious  poor.  Harry 
received  her  prefent  with  gratitude,  and  ahnolt 
with  tears  of  joy  ;  and  looking  up  in  her  face 
imagined  that  he  faw  the  features  of  one  ot  thofe 
angels  which  he  had  read  of  in  the  Scriptures :  fo 
much  does  real,  difinterefled  benevolence  improve 
the  exprefTion  of  the  human  countenance. 

But  all  the  reft  of  the  voung  gentry  were  em- 
ployed in  cares  of  a  very  different  nature,  the  drefT- 
ing  their  hair,  and  adorning  their  perfons.  Tommy 
himfelf  had  now  completely  refumed  his  natural 
charafter,  and  thrown  afide  all  that  he  had  learned 
during  his  refidence  with  Mr.  Barlow.  He  had 
contra61ed  an  infinite  fondnefs  for  all  thofe  fcenes 
of  diflipation  which  his  new  friends  daily  defcnbed 
to  him,  and  began  to  be  convinced  that  one  af  the 
moft  important  things  in  life  is  a  fafhionable  drefs. 
In  this  moil  rational  fentiment  he  had  been  con- 
firmed by  almoft  all  the  young  ladies,  with  whom 
he  had  converfed  fince  his  return  home. 

And  now   the  important  evening  approached; 
K  4  tke 
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the  iargeft  room  in  the  houfe  was  lighted  up  for 
the  dancers,  and  all  the  little  company  aflembled. 
Tommy  was  that  day  drcfTcd  in  an  unufiiai  flyle  of 
elegance;  and  had  fubmitted  without  murmuring 
to  be  under  the  hands  of  a  hair-drefTer  for  two 
hours.  But  what  gave  him  the  greatefl  fatisfaftioii 
©i  all,  was  an  immenfe  pair  of  new  buckles,  which 
Mrs.  Merton  had  fent  for  on  purpofc  to  grace  the 
perfon  oi  her  Ton.  Several  minuets  were  danc«d, 
to  the  great  admiration  of  the  company ;  and 
among  the  reft  Tommy^  who  had  been  pra6liflng 
ever  fince  he  had  been  at  home,  had  the  honour  of 
exhibiting  with  Mifs  Matilda.  He  indeed  began 
with  a  certain  degree  of  diffidence,  but  was  foon 
infpired  with  a  proper  degree  of  confidence  by  the 
applaufes  which  refounded  on  every  fide.  What 
an  elegant  little  creature,  cried  one  lady!  What  a 
fhape  is  there,  faid  a  fecond  !  I  proteft  he  puts  me 
in  mind  of  Veftris  himfelf.  Indeed,  faid  a  third, 
Mrs.  Merton  is  a  moft  happy  mother  to  be  pofTefJ- 
cd  of  fuch  a  fon,  who  wants  nothing  but  an  intro- 
duction to  the  world,  to  be  one  oi  the  moft  elegant 
creatures  in  England,  and  the  moft  accompliflied. 
As  foon  as  Tommy  had  finilhed  his  dance,  he  led 
his  partner  to  her  feat,  with  a  grace  that  furprifed 
all  the  company  anew  ;  and  then  with  the  fweeteft 
condefcenfion  imaginable,  he  went  from  one  lady 
to  another,  to  receive  the  praifes  which  they  libe- 
rally poured  out;  as  if  it  was  the  greateft  action  in 
the  world  to  draw  one  foot  behind  another,  and  to 

walk 
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walk  on  tip-toe.     Harry,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
fhrouded  himfelf  in  the  moft  obfcure  part  of  the 
room,  and  was  filently  gazing  upon  the  fcene  that 
pafTed.     He  knew  that  his   company  would  give 
no  pleafure  among  the  elegant  figures  that  engroff- 
ed  the  foremoft  feats,  and  felt  not  the  leaft  inclina* 
tion  for  fuch  an  honour.     In  this  fituation  he  was 
obferved  by  Mafter  Compton;  who,  at  the  fame 
inftant,  formed  a  fcheme  of  mortifying  Mifs  Sim« 
mons,  whom    he   did   not   like,   and   of  expoCng 
'Harry  to  the  general  ridicule.     He  therefore  pro-, 
pofed  it  to  Mafh,  who  had  partly  officiated  as  Maf- 
ter  of  the  Ceremonies,  who  agreed  to  aflift  him, 
with  all  the  readinefs  of  officious  malice.     Maftci* 
Mafh,  therefore,  went  up  to  Mifs  Simmons,  and 
with  all  the  folemnity  of  refpe61  invited  her  out  to 
dance ;  which  fhe,  although  indifferent  about  the 
matter,  accepted  without  hefitation.     In  the  mean 
time.  Mailer  Compton  went  up  to  Harry  with  thq 
fame  hypocritical  civility,  and  in  Mifs  Simmons's 
name  invited  him   to  dance  a  minuet.     It  was  in 
vain  that  Harry  aflured  him  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter;  his  perfidious  friend  told  him,  that  it 
was  an  indifpenfable   duty  for  him  to  /land  up; 
that  Mifs  Simmons  would  never  forgive  him  if  he 
fliould  refufe;    that  it  would  be  fufficient  if  he 
could  juft  defcribe  the  figure,  without  embarraffing 
himfelf  about  the  fteps.     In  the  mean  time,  he 
pointed  out  Mifs  Simmons,  who  was  advancing 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  taking  ad- 
K.  ^  vantage 
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vantage  of  his  confufion  and  embarrafTment,  led 
him  forward,  and  placed  hinn  by  the  young  lady's 
fide.  Harry  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  fub- 
lime  fcience  of  impofing  upon  unwary  fimplicity^ 
and  therefore  never  doubted  that  the  mefTage  had 
come  from  his  friend  ;  and  as  nothing  could  be 
more  repugnant  to  his  charafter  than  the  want  of 
compliance,  he  thought  it  necefTary  at  leaft  to  go 
and  expoftulate  with  her  upon  the  fubje6).  This 
was  his  interrtion  when  he  fuffered  hirafelf  to  be 
kd  up  the  room;  but  his  tormentors  did  not  give 
him  time,  for  they  placed  him  by  the  (ide  of  the 
young  lady,  and  inilantly  called  to  the  mufic  to 
begin.  Mifs  Simmons,  in  her  turn,  was  equally 
furprifed  at  the  partner  that  was  provided  for  her ; 
fhe  had  never  imagined  minuet  dancing  to  be  one 
of  Harry's  accomplifhments;  and  therefore  in- 
ilantly fufpefted  that  it  w^s  a  concerted  fcheme  to 
mortify  her.  However,,  in  this  (he  was  determin- 
ed they  fhould  be  difappointed,  as  flie  was  deflitute 
of  all  pride,  and  had  the  fincerefl  regard  for 
Harry.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  mufic  flruck  up, 
the  young  lady  began  her  reverence  j  which  Harry, 
who  found  he  was  now  completely  caught,  and  had 
no  time  for  explanation,  imitated  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fet  the  whole  room 
in  a  titter.  Harry,  however,  arming  himfelf  with 
all  the  fortitude  he  poIfefTed,. performed  his  part  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  from  a  perfon  that  had 
never  learned  a  fingle  flep  of  dancing.  By  keep- 
ing 
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ing  his  eye  fixed  upon  his  partner,  he  madfe  a  fhift 
at  lead  to  preferve  fomeihing  of  the  figure,  al- 
though he  was  terribly  deficient  in  the  fteps  and 
graces  of  the  dance.  But  his  partner,  who  was 
fcarcely  lefs  embarrafFed  than  himfelf,  and  wi(hed 
to  fhorten  the  exhibition,  a/ter  croffing  once,  pre- 
fented  him  with  her  hand.  Harry  had  unfortu- 
iiately  not  remarked  the  nature  of  this  manoeuvre 
with  perfe6l  accuracy;  and  therefore  imagining 
that  one  hand  was  juft  as  good  as  the  other,  he  of- 
fered the  young  lady  his  left,  in  Read  of  his  right 
hand.  At  this  indent,  an  univerfal  peal  of  merri- 
ment, which  they  no  longer  laboured  to  conceal, 
burft  from  almoll  all  the  company ;  and  Mifs 
Simmons  wifhing  at  any  rate  to  clofe  the  fcene^ 
prefented  her  partner  with  both  her  hands,  and 
abruptly  finifh^d  the  dance.  The  unfortunate 
couple  then  retreated  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room, 
amidft  the  jefts  and  fneers  of  theii  companions,  par- 
ticularly Ma(h  and  Compton,  who  affumed  unufual 
importance  upon  the  credit  of  (uch  a  brilliant  in- 
vention. When  they  were  ft-ated,  Mifs  Simmons 
could  not  help  a/king  Harry,  with  fome  dilplea- 
fure^  why  he  had  thus  expofed  him  felt  and  her,  by 
atrempting  what  he  was  totally  ignorant  of;  and 
added,  that  though  there  was  no  difgrace  in  not 
being  able  to  dance,  it  was  vtry  great  tolly  to  at-^ 
tempt  It  without  having  learned  a  fingle  ftep.  In- 
deed, madam,  anfwered  Harry,  I  never  fhould 
have  thought  of  trying  to  do  what  1  knew  I  was 
k6  totally 
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totally  ignorant  of;  but  Mafter  Compton  came  to 
me,  and  told  me,  that  you  particularly  defired  me 
to  dance  with  you,  and  led  me  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room ;  and  I  only  came  to  fpeak  to  you,  and 
to  inform  you  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter, for  fear  you  fhould  think  mc  uncivil;  and 
then  the  mufic  began  to  play,  and  you  to  dance,  fo 
that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  fpeaking;  and  I 
thought  it  better  to  do  the  bed  I  could,  than  to 
fian^  flill,  or  leave  you  there.  Mifs  Simmons  in- 
ftantly  recovered  her  former  good  humour,  and 
faid,  Well,  Harry,  we  are  not  the  firft,  nor  fhall 
be  the  laft  by  hundreds,  that  have  made  a  ridicu- 
lous figure  in  a  bali-^room,  without  fo  good  an  ex- 
cufe.  But  I  am  forry  to  fee  fo  malicious  a  difpo- 
fition  in  thcfe  young  gentlemen,  and  that  all  their 
knowledge  of  polite  life  has  not  taught  them  a  lit- 
tle better  manners.  Why,  madam,  anfwered  Harry, 
fince  you  are  fo  good  as  to  talk  to  me  upon  the 
fiibjeft,  I  muft  confefs  that  I  have  been  very  much 
furprifed  at  many  things  I  have  feen  at  Mr.  Mer- 
lon's. All  thefe  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  are 
continually  talking  about  genteel  life  and  manners, 
and  yet  they  are  frequently  doing  things  which 
furprife  me.  Mr.  Barlow  has  always  told  me  that 
politenefs  confifted  in  a  difpofition  to  oblige  every 
body  around  us,  and  to  fay  or  do  nothing  which 
can  give  them  difagreeable  imprefTions.  Yet  I 
continually  fee  thefe  young  gentlemen  driving  to 
do  and  fay  things,  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  give 

pain 
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pain.  For  not  to  go  any  farther  than  the  prefent 
initance,  what  motiv^e  can  Mafler  Compton  and 
Mafter  Mafli  have  had,  but  to  mortify  you  by  giv- 
ing you  fuch  a  partner?  You,  madam,  too,  that  arc 
fo  kind  and  good  to  every  body,  that  I  fhould  think 
it  impoflible  not  to  love  you.  Harry,  anfwered 
the  young  lady,  what  you  fay  about  politenefs  is 
perfeftly  juft.  I  have  heard  my  uncle  and  many 
fenfible  people  fay  the  fame.  But  in  order  to  ac- 
quire this  fpecies  of  it,  both  goodnefs  of  heart  and 
a  jufl  way  of  thinking  arc  required.^ 

Their  attention  was  now  called  towards  the  com- 
pany, who  had  ranged  themfelves  by  pairs  for 
country-dancing.  M  fs  Simmons,  who  was  very- 
fond  of  this  exercife,  then  afked  Harry  if  he  had 
never  praftifed  any  of  thefc  dances.  Harry  faid 
it  had  happened  to  him  three  or  four  times  at  home, 
and  that  he  believed  he  fhould  not  be  puzzled 
about  any  of  the  figures.  Well  then,  faid  the  young 
lady,  to  fhow  how  little  I  regard  their  intended 
mortification,  I  will  itand  up,  and  you  fliall  be  my 
partner.  So  they  rofe,  and  placed  themfelves  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  company,  according  to 
the  laws  of  dancing,  which  appoint  that  place  for 
thofe  who  comelaft.  And  now  themufic  began  to 
ilrike  up  in  a  more  joyous  flrain  ;  the  little  dancers 
exerted  themfelves  with  all  their  aftivity,  and  the 
exercife  difFufed  a  glow  of  health  and  cheerfulnefs 
over  the  faces  of  the  moft  pale  and  languid.  Harry 
exerted  himfelf  here,  with  much  better  fuccefs 

than 
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than  he  had  lately  done  in  the  minuet.  He  had 
great  command  over  all  his  limbs,  and  was  well 
verfed  in  every  play  that  gives  addi  efs  to  the  body  ; 
fo  that  he  found  no  diflficulty  in  praftifing  all  the 
varied  figures  of  the  dances;  particularly  with  the 
afliftance  of  Mifs  Simmons,  who  explained  to  him 
every  thing  that  appeared  embarrafTing.  But  now, 
by  the  continuance  of  the  dance,  all  who  were  firft 
at  the  upper  end  had  defcendcd  to  the  bottom  ; 
where,  by  the  laws  of  the  diverfion,  ttiey  ought  to 
liave  waited  quietly  till  their  companions,  becom- 
ing in  their  turn  uppermoft,  had  danced  down  to 
their  former  places.  But,  when  Mifs  Simmons 
md  Harry  expefted  to  have  had  their  juft  (liare  of 
the  exercife,  they  found  that  aimoft  all  their  com'- 
panions  had  deferied  them,  and  retired  to  their 
places.  Harry  could  not  help  wondering  at  this 
behaviour;  but  Mifs  Simmons  told  him  with  a 
fmile,  that  it  was  only  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  ;  and 
that  fhe  had  often  remarked  it  at  country  alfem- 
blies,  where  all  the  gentry  of  a  county  were  gather- 
ed together.  This  k  frequently  the  way,  added 
fhe,  that  thofe  who  think  themfelves  fuperior  to 
the  reft  oi  the  world,  chufe  k)  fhow  their  import- 
ance. This  is  a  very  bad  way,  indeed,  replied 
Harry:  people  may  chufe  whether  they  will  dance 
or  praftife  any  particular  diverfion  ;  but  if  they 
do,  tbey  ought  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  it,  wiihoi^ 
repining;  and  I  have  always  obferved  among  the 
little  boys  that  I  ara- acquainted  with,  that  wherever 

this 
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this  difpofition  prevails,  it  is  the  greateft  proof  of  a 
Bad  and  contemptible  temper. 

As  Harry  was  converfing  in  this  manner,  the 
little  company  had  left  off  dancing,  and  were  re- 
frefhing  themfelves   with  a  variety   of  cakes  and 
agreeable  liquors,  which  had  been  provided  for  the 
occafion.     Tommy  Merton,  and  the  other  young- 
gentlemen,  were  now  diftinguiCiing  themfelves  by 
their  attendance  upon  the  ladies,  whorr>  they  were 
fupplying  with  every  thing  they  chofe  to  have  ;. 
but  no  one  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  wait  up- 
on Mifs  Simmons.     When  Harry   obferved  tl^is, 
he  ran  to  the  table,  and  upon  a  large  waiter  brought 
her  cakes  and  lemonade,  which  he  prefented,  if  not 
with  a  better  grace,  with  a  fincerer  defire  to  oblige 
than  any  of  the  reft.  But,  a«  he  was  {looping  down 
to  offer   her  the   choice,   Mafter  Malli   unluckily 
paffed  that  way,  and  elated  by  the  fuccefs  of  his 
late  piece  of  ill-nature,  determined  to  attempt  a 
fecond  ftill  more  brutal   than  the  firfl.     For  this 
reafon,  juft  as  Mifs  Simmons  was  helping  herfelf 
to  fome  win-e  and  water,  Mafti  pretending  to  ftum- 
ble,  puQied  Harry  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  glalfes  was  difcharged 
full  into  her  bofom.     The  young  lady  coloured  at 
the  infult,  and  Harry,  who  inftamly  perceived  that 
it  had  been  done  on  purpofe,  being  no  longer  able 
to  contain  his  indignation,  feized  a  glafs  that  was 
only  half  emptied,  and  difcharged  the  contents  full 
into  the  face  of  the  aggreffor.     Mafh,  who  was  a 

boy 
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boy  of  violent  pafTions,  exafperated  at  this  retalia^ 
tion,  which  he  fo  well  deferved,  inftantly  catched 
up  a  drinking  glafs,  and  flung  it  full  at  the  head  of 
Harry.     Happy  was  it  for  him,  that  it  only  grazed 
his  head  without  taking  the  full  efFeft.    It  however 
laid  bare  a  confiderable  gafh,  and  Harry  was  in  an 
inftant  covered  with  his  own  blood.  \  This  fight 
only  provoked  him  the  more,  and  made  him  forget 
both  the  place  and  company  where  he  was  ;  fo  that 
flying  upon  Mafh  with  all  the  fury  of  juft  revenge, 
a  dreadful   combat  enfued,   which  put  the  whole 
room  into  a  confternation.     But  Mr.  Merton  foon 
appeared,  and  with   fome  difBculty   feparated  the 
enraged   champions.     He  then  inquired  into  the 
fubje8:  of  the  conteft,  which  Mafter  Mafh  endea- 
voured to  explain  away  as  an  accident.   But  Harry 
perfifled  in  his  account  with  fo  much  firmncfs,  in 
which  he  was  corroborated  by  the  teflimony  of 
Mifs  Simmons,  that  Mr.  Merton  readily  perceived 
the  truth.     Mafh,  however,  apologized  for  himfelf 
in  the  beft  manner  he  was  able,  by  faying,  that  he 
only  meant  to  play  Maffer  Harry  an  innocent  trick, 
but  that    he  had  undefjgnedly  injured  Mifs  Sim- 
mons.    Whatever  Mr.  Merton  felt,  he  did  not  fay 
a  great  deal  ;  he,  however,  endeavoured  to  pacify 
the  enraged  combatants,  and  ordered  aflTiflance  to 
Harry  to  bind  up  the  wound,  and  clean  him  from 
the  blood  which  had  now  disfigured  him  from  head 
to  foot.     Mrs.  Merton  in  the  mean  time,  who  was 
{itting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  amidil  the  other 
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ladles,  had  feeii  the  fray,  and  been  informed 
that  it  was  owing  to  Harry's  throwing  a  glafs  of 
lemonade  in  Mailer .MaQi's  face.  This  gave  Mrs. 
Compton  an  opportunity  of  indulging  herfelf  again 
in  long  inveBives  againft  Harry,  his  breeding,  fa- 
mily, and  manners.  She  never,  {he  faid,  had  liked 
the  boy,  and  now  he  had  juftified  all  her  forebod- 
ings upon  the  fuhjcft.  Such  a  little,  vulgar  wretch, 
could  never  have  been  witnefs  to  any  thing  liut 
fcenes  of  riot  and  ill-manners  ;  and  now  he  was 
brawling  and  fighting  in  a  gentleman's  houfe,  jufl 
as  he  would  doat  one  of  the  public-houfes  to  which 
he  was  ufed  to  go  with  his  father.  While  Ihe  was 
in  the  midft  of  this  eloquent  harangue,  Mr.  Merton 
came  lip,  and  gave  a  more  unprejudiced  narrative  of 
the  affair;  he  acquitted  Harry  of  all  blame,  and  faid,. 
that  it  was  impoffible,  even  for  the  mildeft  temper 
in  the  world,  to  aft  otherwife  upon  fuch  unmerited 
provocation.  This  account  Icemed  wonderfully 
to  turn  the  fcale  in  Harry's  favour;  though- Mifs 
Simmons  was  no  great  favourite  with  the  young  la- 
dies, yet  the  fpirit  and  gallantry  which  he  had  dif- 
covered  in  her  caul'e  began  to  a£l  very  forcibly 
upon  their  minds.  One  of  the  young  ladies  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  mafler  Harry  was  better  drefl,  he 
would  certainly  be  a  pretty  boy  ;  another  faid,  fhe 
had  always  thought  that  he  had  a  look  above  his 
Ration  ;  and  a  third  remarked,  that  confidering  he 
had  never  learned  to  ^ance,  he  had  by  no  means  a 


vulgar  look. 
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This  untoward  accident  having  thus  been  ami* 
cably  fettled,  the  diverfions  of  the  evening  went 
forward.  But  Harry,  who  had  now  lofl  all  tafte 
for  genteel  company,  took  the  firft  opportunity  of 
retiring  to  bed  ;  where  he  foon  fell  afleep,  and  for- 
got both  the  mortificatron  and  bruifes  he  had  re- 
ceived. In  the  mean  time,  the  little  company  be- 
low found  means  to  entertain  themfelves  till  paft 
midnight,  and  then  retired  to  their  chambers. 

The  next  morning  they  rofe  later  than  ufual  : 
and,  as  feveral  of  the  yoang  gentlemen  who  had 
been  invited  to  the  preceding  evening's  diverfion^ 
were  not  to  return  till  after  dinner,  they  agreed  to 
take  a  walk  into  the  country.  Harry  went  with 
them  as  ufual,  though  Mafter  Mafh  by  his  mifre- 
prefentations  had  prejudiced  Tommy  and  all  the 
reft  againfl  him.  But  Harry,  who  was  confcious 
of  his  own  innocence,  and  began  to  feel  the  pride 
of  injured  friendfhip,  difdained  to  give  an  expla- 
nation of  his  behaviour;  fince  his  friend  was  not 
fufficiently  interelied  about  the  matter  to  demand 
one.  But  while  they  were  flowly  walking  along 
the  common,  they  difcovered  at  a  diflance  a  pro- 
digious crowd  of  people,  that  were  all  moving  for- 
ward in  the  fame  dire£lion.  This  attrafted  the 
curiofity  of  the  little  troop  ;  and  upon  inquiry  they 
found  there  was  going  to  be  a  bull-baiting.  In- 
ftantly  an  eager  dehre  feized  upon  all  the  little 
gentry  to  fee  the  diverfion.  On£  obllacle  »lone  pre- 
iemed  itfelf,  which  was,  that  their  parents,  and  parti- 
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cularly  Mrs.  Merton,  bad  made  them  promife  that 
they  would  avoid  every  fpecies  of  danger.     This 
objeaion  was  however  removed  by  Matter  Billy 
Lyddal ;  who  obferved  that  there  could  be  no  dan- 
ger  in  the  (ight,  as  the  bull  was  to  be  tied  faft,  and 
could  therefore  do  them  no  harm.     Befides,  added 
he,  fmlling,  what  occafion  have  they  to  know  that 
we    have  ucci.  —  «n  r    x  Ukj^k.  .r^o  «.-o  «ot  fuch  Cim- 
pletons  as  to  accufe  ourfelves,  or  fuch  tell-tales  as 
to  inform  againft  one  another.     No  !  no  !  no!  was 
the  univerfal  exclamation  from  all  but  Harry,  who 
had  remained  profoundly  filent  upon  the  occafion. 
Mailer  Harry  has  not  faid  a  word,  faid  one  of  the 
little  folks;  fure  he  will  not  tell  of  us.     Indeed, 
faid  Harry,  I  don't  wi(h  to  tell  of  you  ;  but  if  I  am 
afked  where  we  have  been,  how  can  I  help  telling  ? 
— What,  anfwered  Mailer  Lyddal,  can't  you  fay, 
that  we  have  been  walking  along  the  road,  or  acrofs 
the   common,   without  mentioning  any  thing  far- 
ther  ? — No,   faid  Harry,  that  would  not  be  fpeak- 
ing  truth  ;  befides,  bull-baiting  is  a  very  cruel  and 
dangerous    diverfion,   and    therefore   none    of    us 
ihould  go  to  fee   it  ;   particularly  Mailer  Merton, 
whofe  mother  loves  him  fo  much,  and  is  fo  careful 
about  him.     Ihls  fpeech  was  not  received  with 
much    approbation  by  thofe  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
drcfled.     A  pretty  fellow,  faid  one,  to  give  him- 
felf  thefe  airs,  and  pretend  to  be  wifer  than  every 
one  elfe  ! — What,  faid  Mafler  Compton,  does  this 
beggar's  brat  think  he  is.  to  govern  gcntlqjman's 
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fons,  bccaufe  Mafter  Merton  is  fo  good  as  io  kee^ 
company  with  h.m?— If  I  were  Mailer  Merton, 
faid  a  third,  I'd  foon  fend  the  little  impertinent 
jackanapes  home  to  his  own  blackguard  family.-- 
And  Mafler  Mafh,  who  was  the  biggeft  and  ftrong- 
eft  boy  in  the  whole  company,  came  up  to  Harry, 
and  grinning  in  his  face,  faid,  So  all  th^  — — 
you  make  to  Iviiiner  Merton  tor  ms  goodnefs  ta 
you,  is  to  be  a  fpy  and  an  informer,  is  it,  you  little 
dirty  blackguard  ? — Harry,  who  ha4  long  perceiv- 
ed and  lamented  the  coolnefs  of  Mafter  Merton 
towards  him,  was  now  much  more  grieved  to  fee 
that  his  friend  was  not  only  filent,  but  feemed  to 
take  an  ill-natured  pleafure  in  thefe  infults,  than  at 
the  infults  ihemfelves  which  were  offered  to  him. 
However,  as  foon  as  the  crowd  of  tormentors  which 
furrounded  him,  would  give  him  leave  to  fpeak,  he 
coolly  anfwered,  that  he  was  as  little  of  a  fpy  and 
informer  as  any  of  them  ;  and  as  to  begging,  he 
thanked  God,  he  wanted  as  little  of  them,  as  they 
did  of  him  :  befides,  added  he,  were  I  even  re- 
duced fo  low  as  that,  I  fhould  know  better  how 
to  employ  my  time,  than  to  afk  charity  of  any  one 
here. 

Tiiis  farcaftic  anfwer,  and  the  refleftions  that 
were  made  upon  it,  had  fuch  an  effe£l  upon  the 
too  irritable  temper  of  Mafter  Merton,  that  in  an 
inftant  forgetting  his  former  obligations  and  affec- 
tion to  Harry,  he  ftrutted  up  to  him,  and  clench- 
ing his  fill,  afked  him,  whether  he  meant  to  infult 
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him  ?  Well  done,  Mafter  Merton,  echoed  through 
the  whole  fociety  ;  threfh  him  heartily  for  his  im- 
pudence. No,  Mailer  Tommy,  anfwered  Harry, 
it  is  you  and  your  friends  here  that  infult  me. 
What,  anfwered  Tommy,  are  you  a  perfon  of  fuch 
confequcnee,  that  you  mufl  not  be  fpoken  to  ? 
You  are  a  prodigious  fine  gentleman  indeed. — I 
always  thought  you  one  till  now,  anfwered  Harry. 
How,  you  rafcal,  faid  Tommy,  do  you  fay  that  I 
am  not  a  gentleman  ? — Take  that,  and  immediately 
ftruck  Harry  upon  the  face  with  his  fift.  His  for- 
titude was  not  proof  againfl  this  treatment,  he 
turned  his  face  away,  and  only  faid  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  Mafler  Tommy,  Mafter  Tommy,  I  never 
fhould  have  thought  it  pofhble  you  could  have 
treated  me  in  this  unworthy  manner  :  then  cover- 
ing his  face  with  both  his  hands,  he  burfl  into  an 
agony  of  crying. 

But  the  little  troop  of  gentlemen,  who  wer€ 
vaflly  delighted  with  the  mortification  which  Harry 
had  received,  and  had  formed  a  very  indifferent  opi- 
nion of  his  prowefa,  from  the  patience  which  he  had 
hitherto  exerted,  began  to  gather  round,  and  repeat 
their  perfecutions.  Coward^  and  blackguard,  and 
tell-tale,  echoed  in  a  chorus,  through  the  circle  ; 
and  fome,  more  forward  than  the  rell,  feized  hold 
of  him  by  the  hair,  in  order  that  he  might  hold  up 
his  head,  and  fhow  his  pretty  face.  But  Harry, 
who  now  began  to  recolleft  himfelf,  wiped  his 
tears  with  his  hand,  and  looking  up,  afked  them  with 
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a  firm  tone  of  voice  and  a  fteady  countenance,  wliy 
they  meddled  with  him  ;  then  {winging  round,  he 
difengaged  him  fell  at  once,  from  all  who  had  taken 
hold  of  him.  The  greateft  part  of  the  company 
gav«  back  at  this  qucftion,  and  feemed  difpofed  to 
leave  him  uumolefted  ;  but  Mafter  Mafti,  who  was 
the  raoft  quarrelfomeand  impertinent  boy  prefent, 
advanced,  and  looking  at  Harry  with  a  contemp- 
tuous fneer,  faid,  This  is  the  way  we  always  treat 
fuch  little  blackguards  as  you  ;  and  if  you  have  not 
had  enough  to  fatisfy  you,  we'll  willingly  give 
you  fome  more.  As  to  all  your  nicknames  and 
nonfenfe,  anfwercd  Harry,  I  don't  think  it  worth 
my  while  to  refent  them;  but  though  I  have  fuf- 
fered  Mafter  Merton  to  llrike  me,  there's  not  ano- 
ther in  the  company  (hall  do  it ;  or  if  he  chufes  to 
try,  he  fhail  foon  find  whether  or  not  I  am  a  cow- 
ard. Mafter  Ma(h  made  no  anfwer  to  this  but  by 
a  flap  of  the  face,  which  Harry  returned  by  a  punch 
of  his  fift,  which  had  almofl  overfet  his  antagonift, 
in  fpite  of  his  fuperiority  of  fize  and  ftrength.  This 
unexpected  check  from  a  boy  fo  much  lefs  than 
himfelf  might  probably  have  cooled  the  courage  ot 
Mafh,  had  he  not  been  afhamed  of  yielding  to  one 
whom  he  had  treated  with  fo  much  unmerited  con- 
tempt. Summoning,  therefore,  all  his  refolution, 
he  flew  at  Harry  like  a  fury ;  and,  as  he  had  often 
been  engaged  in  quarrels  hke  this,  he  flruck  him 
with  fo  much  force,  that  w^ith  the  firft  blow  he 
aimed,  he  felled  him  to  the  ground.    Harry,  foiled 
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in  this  manner  but  not  difmayed,  rofe  in  an  inllant 
and  attacked  his  adverfary  with  redoubled  vigour, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  thought  himfelf  furc 
oi  the  viftory.     A  fecond  time  did  Mafh,  after  a 
fhort  but  fevere  conteft,  clofe  with  his  undaunted 
enemy,  and,  by  dint  of  fuperior  ftrength,  roughly 
hurl  him  to  the  ground.     The  little  troop  of  fpec- 
tators  who  had  miflaken  Harry's  patient  fortitude 
for  cowardice,  began  now  to  entertain  the  fincereft 
refpe^l  for  his  courage,  and  gathered   round  the 
combatants  in  filence.     A  fecond  time  did  Hairy 
rife  and  attack  his  ftronger  adverfary,  with  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  a  veteran  combatant.     Tie   battle 
now  began  to  grow  more  dreadful  and  more  vio- 
lent.    Mafli  had   fuperior  ftrength  and  dexterity, 
and  greater  habitude  of  fighting;  his  blows  were 
aimed  with  equal   fkill  and  force  ;  and  each  ap- 
peared fufficient  to  crufh  an  enemy  fo  much  infe- 
rior in  fize,  in  ftrength,  in  years  :  but  Harry  pof- 
felfed  a  body  hardened  to  fupport  pain  and  hard- 
ship ;  a  greater  degree  of  aftivity,  a  cool,  unyield- 
ing courage,  which  nothing  could  difturb  or  daunt. 
Four  times  had  he  been  now  th)Ovvn  down  by  the 
irrefiftible  ftrength  of  his  foe  ;   four  times  had  he 
•lifen  ftronger  from  his  fall,  covered  with  dirt  and 
blood,  and  panting  with  fatigue,   but  ftill  uncon- 
qucred.     At  length  from  the  duration  of  the  com- 
bat and  his  own  violent  exertions,  Mie  ftrength  of 
Mafh  began  to   fail  :  enraged  and  difappointcd  at 
the  obftinate  refiftance  he  had  met  with,  he  began 
to  lofe  all  command  ei  his  temper  and  ftrike  at 
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random;  his  breath  grew  fhort,  his  cfForts  were 
more  laborious,  and  his  knees  feemed  fcarcely  able 
to  fuitain  his  weight.  But  actuated  by  rage  and 
fhame,  he  ruflied  with  all  his  might  upon  Harry,  as 
if  deterrained  to  crufti  him  with  one  lafl  effort. 
Harry  prudently  ftcpped  back,  and  contented  him- 
fcli  with  parrying  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at 
him;  till,  feeing  that  his  antagonift  was  almoft  ex- 
haufted  by  his  own  impetuofity,  he  darted  at  him 
with  all  his  force,  and,  by  one  fuccefsful  blow, 
levelled  him  with  the  ground. 

An  involuntary  fhout  of  triumph  now  burft  from 
the  little  affembly  of  fpeftators  ;  for  fuch  is  the 
temper  of  human  beings  that  they  arc  more  inclin- 
ed to  confider  fuperiority  of  force  than  juftice; 
and  the  very  fame  boys  who  jufl  before  were  load- 
ing Harry  with  taunts  and  outrages,  were  now 
ready  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  viftory.  He, 
however,  when  he  found  his  antagonift  no  longer 
capable  of  refiftance,  kindly  afhlled  him  to  rife, 
and  told  him  he  was  very  forry  for  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  hut  he,  oppreflbd  at  once  v/ith  the  pain  of 
his  bruiles  and  the  difgrace  of  his  defeat,  obfervcd 
an  obftinate  filence, 

Juft  in  this  moment,  their  attention  was  engaged 
by  a  new  and  fudden  fpeftacle.  A  bull  of  the 
largeft  fize  and  greateft  beauty  was  led  acrofs  the 
plain,  adorned  with  ribbons  of  various  colour??. 
The  majeftic  animal  fuffered  him  (elf  to  be  led 
along  an  unrefiilinir  prey,  till  he  arrived  at  the  fpot 
which  was  deRincd  ior  the  theatre  of  his  perfecu- 
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lions.  Here  he  was  faftened  to  an  iron  ring,  which 
fead  been  ftrongly  let  into  the  ground,  and  whofe 
force  they  imagined  would  be  fufficient  to  reilrain 
him,  even  in  the  midft  of  his  mod:  violent  exer- 
tions. An  innumerable  crowd  of  men,  of  women, 
of  children,  then  furrounded  the  place,  waiting 
with  eager  curiofity  for  the  inhuman  fport  which 
they  expefted.  The  little  party,  which  had  ac- 
companied Mr.  Merton,  were  now  no  longer  to  be 
reflrained  ;  their  friends,  their  parents,  admonition, 
duty,  promifes,  all  were  forgotten  in  an  inflant, 
and,  folely  intent  upon  gratifying  their  curiofity, 
they  mingled  with  the  furrounding  multitude. 

Harry,  although  reluftantly,  followed  them  at  a 
diftance  ;  neither  the  ill-ufage  he  Kad  received, 
nor  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  could  make  him  un- 
mindful of  Mafler  Merton,  or  carelefs  of  his  fafe- 
ty.  He  knew  too  well  the  dreadful  accidents 
which  frequently  attend  thefe  barbarous  fports,  to 
be  able  to  quit  his  friend,  till  he  had  once  more 
feen  him  in  a  place  of  fafety.  And  now  the  noble 
animal,  that  was  to  be  thus  wantonly  tormented, 
was  faftened  to  the  ring  by  a  flrongly-twifted  cord  ; 
which,  though  it  confined  and  cramped  his  exer- 
tions, did  not  entirely  refljrain  them.  Although 
pofTefTed  of  almofl  irrefifliblc  flrength,  he  feemed 
unwilling  to  exert  it ;  and  looked  round  upon  the 
infinite  multitude  of  his  enemies  with  a  gentlenefs 
that  ought  to  have  difarmed  their  animofity.  Pre- 
fcntly,  a  dog  of  the  largefl  fize  and  mofl  ferocious 
L  courage 
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courage  is  let  loofe  ;  who,  as  foon  as  he  beheld  the 
bull,  uttered  a  favage  yell,  and  ruflicd  upon  him 
with  all  the  rage  of  inveterate  animofity.  The  bull 
fuffered  him  to  approach  with  the  coolnefs  of  deli- 
berate courage  ;  but  jull  as  the  dog  was  fpringing 
up  to  feize  him,  he  rufhed  forward  to  meet  his  foe, 
and  putting  his  head  to  the  ground,  canted  him  in- 
to the  air  feveral  yards  ;  and  had  not  the  fpeftators 
run  and  caught  him  upon  their  backs  and  hands, 
he  would  have  been  crufhed  to  pieces  in  the  fall. 
The  fame  fate  attended  another,  and  another  dog, 
which  were  let  loofe  fuccefTively  ;  tlie  one  was 
killed  upon  the  fpot,  while  the  other,  who  had  a 
leg  broken  in  the  fall,  crawled  howling  and  limp- 
ing away.  The  bull,  in  the  mean  while,  behaved 
with  all  the  calmnefs  and  intrepidity  of  an  expe- 
rienced warrior:  without  violence,  without  paf- 
fion,  he  waited  every  attack  of  his  enemies,  and 
then  feverely  puniflied  them  for  their  rafhnefs. 
While  this  was  tranfacling,  to  the  .diverfion  not 
only  of  the  rude  and  illiterate  populace,  but  to  that 
of  the  little  gentry  with  Mafter  Merton,  a  poor, 
half-naked  black  came  up,  and  humbly  implored 
their  charity.  He  had  ferved,  he  told  them,  on 
board  an  EngUfh  vefTel,  and  even  fhowed  them  the 
fears  of  feveral  wounds  he  had  received  ;  but  now 
he  was  difcharged,  and  without  friends,  without 
affiflance,  he  could  fcarcely  find  food  to  fupport 
his  wretched  life,  or  clothes  to  cover  him  from  the 
wintry  wind.     Some  of  the  young  gentry,  who 

from 
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from  a  bad  education  had  been  little  taught  to  feel 
or  pity  the  diHrefs  of  others,  were  bafe  enough  to 
attempt  to  jell  upon  his  dufky  colour  and  foreign 
accent;   but   Mafter  Merton,   though  lately  much 
corrupted   and   changed   from   what  he    had  been 
with  Mr.  Barlow,  preferved  a  great  degree  of  ge- 
neroiity,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket   in  order  to 
relieve   him,,  but   unfortunately  found  nothing  to 
give;   the   Foolifii   profufion  which   he  had  lafely 
learned  from  the  young  gentlemen  at  his   father's 
houl'e,  had  made  him  waflc  in  cards,  in  plav-things; 
in  trifles,   all   his   Hock   of   money;   and    nov/   he 
found  himfelf  unable  to  relieve  that  diflrefs  which 
he  pitied.     I'hus  repuifcd  on  every  fide,  and  unaf- 
•   filled,  the  unfortunate  black  approached  the  place 
where  Harry  Hood,  holding  out  the  tattered  re- 
mains  of  his  hat,   and  imploring  charity.     Harry- 
had  not  much  to  give,  but  he  took  fixpencc  out  of 
Jiis  pocket,  which  was  all    his  riches,  and  gave   it 
with  the  kindcll  look  of  compaffion,  faying,  Here, 
poor   man,  this   is   all   I    have  ;   if  I   had  more,  it 
fhould  be  at  your  fervice.     Pie  had  no  time  to  add 
more,  for  at  that   inlhmt,  three  fierce  dogs  ruflied 
upon  the  bull   at  once,  and  by  their  joint  attacks 
rendered   him  almod  mad.     The   calm,  deliberate 
courage,   which  he  had   hitherto  Ihown,  was  now 
changed  into  rage  and  defperation  ;   he  roared  with 
pain  and  fury  ;  flalhes  of  fire  Teemed  to  cOme  fr(vm 
bis  angry  eyes,   and  his  mouth  was  covered  with 
loam  an.d  blood.     He  hurried  round  the  fiake  with 
L  2  inccilaiit 
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iiicefTant  toil  and  rage,  firft  aiming  at  one,  then  at 
another,  of  the  perfecuting  dogs,  that  haralFed  him 
on  every  fide,  growling  and  baying  incefTantly,  and 
biting  him  in  every  part.  At  length,  with  a  furi- 
ous effort  that  he  made,  he  trampled  one  of  his 
foes  beneath  his  feet,  and  gored  a  fecond  to  that 
degree,  that  hi.s  bowels  came  through  the  wound  ; 
and  at  the  fame  moment,  the  cord  which  had  hither- 
to confined  him,  fnapped  afunder,  and  let  him  loofe 
upon  the  affrighted  multitude.  It  is  impoffiblc  to 
conceive  the  terror  and  difmay  which  inflantly 
feized  the  crowd  of  fpe6iators.  Thofe,  who  be- 
fore h<(d  been  hallooing  with  joy,  and  encouraging 
the  fury  of  the  dogs  with  fhouts  and  acclamations, 
were  now  fcattered  over  the  plain,  and  fled  from 
the  fury  of  the  animal,  which  they  had  been  fo 
bafely  tormenting.  The  enraged  bull,  mean-while, 
rufhed  like  lightning  over  the  plain,  trampling 
fome,  goring  others,  and  taking  ample  vengeance 
for  the  injuries  he  had  received.  Prefently,  he 
rufhed  with  headlong  fury,  towards  the  fpot  where 
Mailer  Merton  and  his  affociates  flood  ;  all  fled 
-with  wild  affright,  but  with  a  fpeed  that  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  puriuer.  Shrieks,  and  outcries, 
and  lamentations  were  heard  on  every  fide ;  and 
thofe^  who  a  few  minutes  before  had  defpifed  the 
good  advice  of  Harry,  would  now  have  given  the 
world  to  be  fafe  in  the  houfes  of  their  parents. 
Harry  alone  feemed  to  prefer  ve  his  pre  fence  of 
mind ;  he  neither  died  out  nor  ran  ;  but  when 
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the  dreadful  animal    approached,    leaped  nimbly 
afide,  and  the  bull  pafTed  on,  without  embarraffing 
himfelf  about  his  efcape.     Not  fo  fortunate  was 
Matter  Merton  ;  he  happened  to  be  the  laft  of  the 
little  troop  of  flyers,  and  full  in  the  way  which  the 
bull  had  taken.     And  now  his  deftruftion  appeared 
certain  ;   for  as  he  ran,  whether  through  fear  or 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  his  foot  flipped,  and 
down  he  tumbled,  in  the  very  path  of  the  enraged 
purfuing  animal.     All,  who  faw,  imagined  his  fate 
inevitable;  and  it  would  certainly  have  proved  fo, 
bad  not  Harry,  with  a  courage  and  prefence  of  mind 
above  his  years,   fuddenly   felzed  a  prong,  which 
one  of  the  fugitives  had  dropped,  and  at  the  very- 
moment  when  the  bull  was  Hooping  to  gore  his  de- 
fencelefs   friend,  advanced  and   wounded  him  in 
the  flank.     The  bull,  in  an  inftant,  turned  fhort, 
and  with  redoubled  rage  made  at  his  new  afTailant  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  notwithflanding  his  intrepi- 
dity, Harry  would  have  paid  the  price  of  his  aflift- 
ance  to  his  friend  with  his  own  life,  had  not  an  un- 
expefted  fuccour  arrived.    But,  in  that  inftant,  the 
grateful  black  rufl^ed    on    like   lightning   to   afTift 
him,  and   aflailing   the   bull   with  a  weighty    ftick 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  compelled  him  to  tura 
his  rage  upon  a  new  obje6l.     The  bull  indeed  at- 
tacked him  with  all  the  impetuofity  of  revenge,  but 
the  black  jumped  nimbly  afide  and  eluded  his  fury. 
Not  contented  with  this,  he    wheeled  round   his 
fierce  antagonift,  and  feizing  him  by  the  tail,  be- 
L  3  gan 
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gan  to  batter  his  fides  with  an  unexpe61ed  ftorm  oF 
blows.  In  vain  did  the  enraged  animal  bellow  and 
writhe  himfeif  about  in  all  the  convulfions  of  mad- 
liefs ;  his  intrepid  foe,  without  ever  quittinjgr  hrs 
hold,  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  dragged  about  the  field, 
ftill  continuing  his  difcipline,  till  the  creature  was 
almoft  fpent  with  the  fatigue  of  his  own  violent 
agitations.  And  now  fome  of  the  boldeft  of  the 
fpe6lators,  taking  courage,  approached  to  hisafTifl- 
ance,  and  throwing  a  well-twifted  rope  over  his 
head,  they  ai  length,  by  the  dint  of  fuperior  num- 
bers, completely  maflered  the  furious  animal,  and 
bound  him  to  a  tree.  In  the  mean  while,  feveral  of 
Mr.  Merton's  fervanls,  who  had  been  fent  out  after 
the  young  gentlemen,  approached  and  took  up  their 
young  mailer,  who,  though  without  a  wound,  was 
almoft  dead  with  fear  and  agitation.  But  Harry, 
alter  feeing  that  his  friend  was  perfeftly  fafe,  and 
in  the  hands  of  his  own  family,  invited  the  black 
to  accompany  him,  and  inftead  of  returning  to  Mr. 
Merton's,  took  the  way  which  led  to  his  father's 
houfe. 

While  thefe  fcenes  were  pafhng,  Mrs.  Merton, 
though  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  her  fon,  was  not 
undifturbed  at  home.  Some  accounts  had  been 
brought  of  Harry's  combat,  which  ferved  to  make 
her  uneafy,  and  to  influence  her  flill  more  againft 
him.  Mrs.  Compton  too,  and  Mifs  Matilda,  who 
had  conceived  a  violent  diflike  to  Harry,  were  bufy 
to  euflame  her  by  their  malicious  reprefentations. 

While 
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While  fhe  was  in  thefe  difpofitions,  Mr.  Merton 
happened  to  enter,  and  was  at  once  attacked  by  all 
the  ladles  upon  the  fubje61  of  this  improper  con- 
nexion. He  endeavoured,  for  a  long  time,  to  re* 
move  their  prejudices  byreafon,  but  when  he  found 
that  to  be  impoflible,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
telling  his  wife,  that  a  little  time  would  perhaps 
decide  which  were  the  moft  proper  companions 
fdr  their  fon  \  and  that  till  Harry  had  done  fome- 
thing  to  render  himrdf  unworthy  of  their  notice,  he 
never  could  confent  tothetr-eatinghim  witlicoklncfs 
or  ncgleft.  At  this  moment  a  Icmale  fervant  burfl 
into  the  room  with  all  the  wildnefsof  affright,  and 
cried  out  with  a  voice  thatwas  fcarcely  articulate. 
Oh  !  madam,  madam  !  fuch  an  accident — poor, 
dear  mafler  Tommy  ....  What  of  him,  for  God's 
fake  ?  cried  out  Mrs.  Merton,  with  an  impatience 
and  concern  that  fufficiently  marked  her  feelings. 
Nay,  madam,  ani'wered  the  fervant,  he  is  not  muclt 
hurt,  they  fay  ;  but  little  Sandford  has  taken  him 
to  a  bull-baiting,  and  the  bull  has  gored  him,  and 
William  and  John  are  bringing  him  home  in  their 
arms.-  Thefe  -wx)rds  were  fcarcely  delivered,  when 
Mrs.  Merton  uttered  a  violent  fhriek»  and  was  in- 
llantly  feized  with  an  hyfteric  fit.  While  the  ladies 
were  all  employed  in  alhfling  her  and  reftoring  her 
fenfes,  Mr.  Merton,  who,  though  much  alarmed,  was 
more  compofed,  walked  precipitately  out,  to  learn 
the  truth  of  this  imperfeft  narration.  He  had  not  ' 
proceeded  far,  before  he  met  the  crowd  of  children 
L  4  and 
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and  fervants,  one  of  whom  carried  Tommy  Merton 
in  his  arms.  As  foon  as  he  was  convinced  that  his 
fon  had  received  no  other  damage  than  a  violent 
fright,  he  began  to  inquire  into  the  circumftances 
of  the  affair,  but  before  he  had  time  to  receive  any 
information,  Mrs.  Merton,  who  had  recovered 
from  her  fainting,  came  running  wildly  from  the 
houfe.  When  fhe  faw  that  her  fon  was  fafe,  (he 
caught  him  in  her  arms,  and  began  to  utter  all  the 
incoherent  expreffions  of  a  mother's  fondnefs.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  her  hufband  could  prevail 
upon  her  to  moderate  her  tranfports  till  they  were 
within.  Then  ffic  gave  a  loofe  to  her  feelings  in 
all  their  violence;  ant^,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
was  incapable  of  attending  to  any  thing  but  the  joy 
of  his  miraculous  prefervation.  At  length,  how- 
ever, (he  became  more  compofed,  and  obferving 
that  all  the  company  were  prefent  except  Harry 
Sandford,  Hie  exclaimed  with  fudden  indignation  ; 
So,  I  fee  that  little  abominable  wretch  has  not  had 
the  impudence  to  follow  you  in  :  and  I  almoft  wiflj 
that  the  bull  had  gored  him  as  he  deferved.  What 
little  wretch,  mamma,  faid  Tommy,  do  you  mean? 
Whom  can  I  mean,  cried  Mrs.  Merton,  but  that  vile 
Harry  Sandford,  that  your  father  is  fo  fond  of,  and 
who  had  nearly  cofl  you  your  life,  by  leading  you 
into  this  danger?  He!  mamma,  faid  Tommy, he  lead 
me  into  danger!  He  did  all  he  could  to  perfuade 
me  not  to  go  ;  and  I  was  a  very  naughty  boy  in- 
deed, not  to  take  his  advice.     Mrs.  Merton  flood 
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amazed  at  this  inrormation  ;  for  her  prejudices  had 
operated  fo  powerfully  upon  her  mind,  that  (he  had 
implicitly  believed  the  guilt  of  Harry  upon  theim- 
perfeft  evidence  of  the  maid.  Who  was  it  then, 
faid  Mr.  Merton,  could  be  fo  imprudent  ?  Indeed, 
papa,  anfwered  Tommy,  we  were  all  to  blame,  all 
but  Harry,  who  advifed  and  begged  us  not  to  go, 
and  particularly  me,  bccaufe  he  faid  it  would  give 
you  fo  much  uneafinefs  when  you  knew  it,  and 
that  it  was  fo  dangerous  a  diverfion.  Mrs.  Merton 
looked  confufed  at  her  milfake,  but  Mrs.  Compton 
obferved  that  (he  fuppofed  Harry  was  afraid  of  the 
danger,  and  therefore  had  wifely  kept  out  of  the 
way.  Oh !  no,  indeed,  madam,  anfwered  one  of 
the  little  boys ;  Harry  is  no  coward,  though  we 
thought  him  fo  at  firft,  when  he  let  Mafter  Tommy 
flrike  him  ;  but  he  fought  Mafter  Malh  in  the 
braveft  manner  I  ever  faw  ;  and  though  Mafter 
Mafh  fought  very  well,  yet  Harry  had  the  advan- 
tage ;  and  I  faw  him  follow  us  at  a  little  diftance, 
and  keep  his  eye  upon  Mailer  Merton  all  the  time, 
till  the  bull  broke  loole  ;  and  then  I  was  fo  fright- 
ened that  1  do  not  know  what  became  of  him.  So, 
this  is  the  little  boy,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  that  you 
were  for  driving  from  the  fociety  of  your  children? 
But  let  us  hear  more  of  the  ftory,  fcr  as  yet  I  know 
neither  the  particulars  of  his  danger  nor  his  efcape. 
Upon  this,  one  of  the  fervants,  who  from  fome  lit- 
tle diftance  had  feen  the  whole  affair,  was  called  in 
and  examined.  He  gave  them  an  exa6l  account  of 
L  3  all ; 
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all  ;  of  Tommy's  misfortune  ;  of  Harry's  bravery  ; 
of  the  unexpefted  fuccour  of  the  poor  black  ;  and 
filled  the  whole  room  with  admiration  that  fuch  an 
aftion,  fo  noble,  fo  intrepid,  fo  fortunate,  fhould 
have  been  atchieved  by  fuch  a  child. 

Mrs.  Merton  was   now  filent  with  fliame  at  rc- 
fle6Hng  upon  her  own  unjufl  prejudices,  and  the 
eafe  with  which  flie  had  become  the  enemy  of  a  boy 
who  had  faved  the  life  of  her  darling  fon  ;  and  who 
appeared  as  much  fupcrior  in  charafter  to  all  the 
young  gentlemen  at  her  houfe,  as  they  exceeded 
him  in  rank  and  fortune.     The  young  ladies  now 
forgot  their  former  objeftions  to  his  perfon  and 
manners,  and  fuch  is  the  effeft.of  genuine  virtue, 
all  the  company  confpired  to  extol  the  condu61  of 
Harry  to  the  fkies.     But  Mr.  Merton,  who  had 
appeared  more  delighted  than  all  the  reft  with  the 
relation  of  Harry's  intrepidity,  now  caft   his  eyes 
around  the  room,  and  feemed  to  be  looking  for  his 
little  friend.     But  when  he  could  not  find  him,  he 
faid,  with  fome  concern,  Where  can  be  our  little 
deliverer?  Sure  he  can  have  met  with  no  accident 
that  he  has  not  returned  with  the  reft!  No,  faid  one 
of  the  fervants,  as  to  that,  Harry  Sandford  is  fafe 
enough,  for  1  faw  him  go  towards  his  own  home  in 
company    with  the    black.     Alas  I  anfwered  Mr. 
Merton,  furely  he  muft  have  received  fome  un- 
worthy treatment  that  could  make  him  thus  abruptly 
defert  us  all.     And  now  I  recoUeft  that  I  heard 
one  o4  the  young  gentlemen  mention  a  blow  that 

Harry 
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Harry  had  received ;  furely.  Tommy,  you  could 
not  have  been  fo  bafely  ungrateful  as  to  llrike  the 
beft  and  nobleft  of  your  friends  I  Tommy,  at  this, 
hung  down  his  head  ;  his  face  was  covered  with  a 
burning  blufli,  and  the  tears  began  filently  to  trickle 
down  his  cheeks.  Mrs.  Merton  remarked  the  an- 
guifli  and  confufion  of  her  child,  and,  catching  him 
in  her  arms,  was  going  to  clafp  him  to  her  bofom 
with  the  molt  endearing  expreflions ;  but  Mr. 
Merton,  haflily  interrupting  her,  faid,  It  is  not  now 
a  time  to  give  way  to  fondnefs  for  a  cliild,  that,  I 
fear,  has  afted  the  bafeft  and  vileft  part  that  can 
difgrace  a  human  being ;  and  who,  if  what  I  fuf- 
pe6l  is  true,  can  be  only  a  difhonour  to  his  parents. 
At  this  Tommy  could  no  longer  contain  himfelf^ 
but  burft  out  into  fuch  a  violent  tranfport  of  cry- 
ing, that  Mrs.  Merton,  who  feemed  to  feel  the  leve- 
rityofMr.  Merton's  condu6l  with  ftill  more  poig- 
nancy than  her  fon,  caught  her  darling  up  in  her 
arms,  and  carried  him  abruptly  out  of  the  room, 
accompanied  by  moft  of  the  ladies,  who  pitied 
Tommy's  abafement,  and  agreed  that  there  was  no 
crime  he  could  have  been  guilty  of  which  was  not 
amply  atoned  for  by  fuch  a  charming  fenfibility. 

But  Mr.  Merton,  who  now  felt  all  the  painful 
intereft  of  a  tender  father,  and  confidered  this  as 
the  critical  moment  which  was  to  give  his  fon  the 
imprefTion  of  worth  or  bafenefs  for  life,  was  de- 
termined  to  examine  the  affair  to  the  utraoft.  H^ 
therefore  took  the  firfl  opportunity  of  drawing  the 
L  6  little 
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little  boy  afide  who  had  mentioned  Mafter  Mer- 
ton's  ftriking  Harry,  and  queftioned  him  upon  the 
fubjeft.     But  he,  who  had  no  particular  intereft  m 
difguifing  the  truth,  related  the  circumftances  mere* 
ly  as  they  had  happened ;  and,  though  he  a  little 
foftened  matters  in  Tommy's  favour,  yet,  without 
intending  it,  he  held  up  fuch  a  pifture  of  his  vio- 
lence and  injuftice  as  wounded  his  father  to  the 
foul.     While  Mr.  Merton  was  occupied  by  thefe 
uneafy  feelings,  he  was   agreeably   furprifed  by  a 
vifit  from  Mr.  Barlow,  who   came  accidentally  to 
fee  him,  with  a  perfe6l  ignorance  of  all  the  great 
events  which  had  fo  recently  happened.  Mr.  Mer- 
ton received  this  worthy  man  with  the  fincereft  cor- 
diality ;  but  there  was  fuch  a  gloom  difFufed  over 
all  his  manners,  that  Mr.  Barlow  began  to  fufpedl 
that  all  was  not  right  with  Tommy,  and  therefore 
purpofely  inquired  after  him,  to  give  his  father  an 
opportunity  of  fpeaking.     Tliis  Mr.  Merton  did 
not  fail  to  do  ;  and  taking  Mr.  Barlow  afFeftionate- 
ly  by  the  hand,  he  faid.  Oh !  my  dear  fir,  I  begin 
to  fear  that  all  my  hopes  are  at  an  end  in  that  boy, 
and  all  your  kind  endeavours  thrown  away.     He 
has  jufl  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhows  him  to 
be  radically   corrupted,  and   infenfible    of  every 
principle  but  pride.     He  then  related  to  Mr.  Bar- 
low every  incident  of  Tommy's  behaviour,  making 
the  fevereft  refle£lions  upon  his  infolence  and  in- 
gratitude, and  blaming  his  own  fupinenefs  that  had 
not  earlier  checked  thefe  boiflerous  paffions,  that 

now 
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now  burfi.  forth  with  fuch  a  degree  of  fury,  and 
threatened  ruin  to  his  hopes.  Indeed,  anfwered 
Mr.  Barlow,  I  am  very  forry  to  hear  this  account 
of  my  little  friend  ;  yet  I  do  not  fee  it  q«iite  in  Co 
ferious  a  light  as  yourfelf :  and,  though  I  cannot 
deny  the  dangers  that  may  arife  from  a  chara6Ur  fo 
fufceptible  of  falfe  imprelTions,  and  fo  violent  at 
the  fame  time,  yet  I  do  not.  think  the  corruption 
either  fo  great,  or  fo  general,  as  you  fcem  to  fuf- 
pe6l. 

He  has  always  appeared  to  me  generous  and  hu- 
mane, and  to  have  a  fund  of  natural  goodnefs  amid 
all  the  faults  which  fpring  up  too  luxuriantly  in  his 
charafter.  It  is  impofnbie  that  he  ihould  not  be 
at  prefent  pofTeft  with  the  keeneft  ihame  for  his  own 
behaviour.  It  will  be  your  firft  part  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  thefe  fentiments,  and,  inftead  of  fleeting 
and  tranfitory  fenfation,  to  change  them  into  fixe 
and  aftive  principles.  Do  not  at  prefent  fay  much 
to  him  upon  the  fubje6l.  Let  us  both  be  attentive 
to  the  filent  workings  of  his  mind,  and  regulate  our 
behaviour  accordingly. 

This  converfation  being  finlfhed,  Mr.  Merton 
introduced  Mr.  Barlow  to  the  company  in  the  other 
room.  Mrs,  Merton,  who  now  began  to  be  a  little 
ftaggered  in  fome  of  the  opinions  (he  had  been  mod 
fond  of,  received  him  with  uncommon  civility, 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  company  treated  him  with 
the  greatell  refpeth     But  Tommy,  who  had  lately 

been 
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been  the  oracle  and  the  admiration  of  all  this  bril- 
liant circle,  appeared  to  have  loft;  all  his  vivacity. 
He  indeed  advanced  to  meet  Mr.  Barlow  with  a 
look  of  tendernefs  and  gratitude,  and  made  the  moft 
refpeftful  anfwers  to  all  his  inquiries ;  but  his  eyes 
were  involuntarily  turned  to  the  ground,  and  filent 
melancholy  and  dejeftion  were  vifible  in  his  face. 
Mr.  Barlow  remarked  with  the  greateft  pleafure 
thefe  figns  of  humility  and  contrition,  and  pointed 
them  out  to  Mr.  Merton  the  firft  time  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  him  without  bein^  over- 
heard ;  adding,  that  unlefs  he  was  much  deceived, 
Tommy  would  foon  give  ample  proofs  of  the  na- 
tural goodnefs  of  his  charafter,  and  reconcile  him- 
felf  to  all  his  friends.  Mr.  Merton  heard  this  ob- 
fervation  with  the  greateft  pleafure,  and  now  be- 
gan to  entertain  fome  hopes  of  feeing  it  accom- 
pliftied. 

After  the  dinner  was  over,  moft  of  the  young 
gentlemen  went  away  to  their  refpeftive  homes. 
Tommy  feemed  to  have  loft  much  of  the  enthufi- 
afm  which  he  had  lately  felt  for  his  polite  and  ac- 
compliftied  friends ;  he  even  appeared  to  feel  a  fe- 
cret  joy  at  their  departure,  and  anfwered  with  a  vi- 
fible coldnefs  all  their  profeflions  of  regard  and 
repeated  invitations.  Even  Mrs.  Compton  herfelf 
and  Mifs  Matilda,  who  were  alfo  departing,  found 
him  as  infe'nfible  as  the  reft  ;  though  they  did  not 
fpare  the  m.oii  extravagant  praifes  and  the  warmeft 
profeflions  of  regard. 

And 
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And  now  the  ceremonies  of  taking  leave  being 
over,  and  moft  of  the  vifitors  departed,  a  fudden 
folitiide  feemed  to  have  taken  pofTefFion  of  the 
houfe  which  was  lately  the  feat  of  noife,  and  buf- 
tle,  and  feflivity.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merton  and  Mr. 
Barlow  were  left  alone  with  Mifs  Simmons  and 
Tommy,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  fmaller  gen- 
try who  had  not  yet  returned  to  their  friends. 

Tommy  took  an  opportunity  of  following  Mr. 
Barlow,  who  was  walking  out ;  and  when  he  per- 
ceived they  were  alone,  he  looked  at  him  as  if  he 
had  fome  weighty  matter  to  difclofe,  but  was  un- 
able to  give  it  utterance.  Mr.  Barlow,  therefore, 
turned  towards  him  with  the  greatefl  kindnefs,  and, 
taking  him  tenderly  by  the  hand,  inquired  what  he 
wifhed.  Indeed,  fir,  anfwered Tommy,  almoft  cry- 
ing, I  am  fcarcely  able  to  tell  you.  But  I  have 
been  a  very  bad  and  ungrateful  boy,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  no  longer  have  the  fame  affeftion  for 
me. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

If  you  are  fenfibleof  your  faults,  my  little  friend, 

that  is  a  very  great  flep  towards  amending  them. 

Let  me  therefore  know  what  it  is,  the  recolleftion 

of  which  diflreffes  you  fo  much,  and  if  it  is  in  my 

power  to  aflift  in  making  you  eafy,  there  is  nothing, 

1  am  furc,  which  I  fhall  be  inclined  to  refufe  you. 

Tommy. 

Oh!    fir,  your  fpeaking  to  me  with    fo  much 

goodnefs  hurts  me  a  great  deal  more  than  if  you 

were 
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were  to  be  very  angry.  For  when  people  are  angry 
and  paflionate,  one  does  not  fo  niucli  mind  what 
they  fay.  But  when  you  fpeak  with  fo  much  kiiid- 
nels  it  feems  to  pierce  me  to  the  very  heart,  be- 
caufe  1  know  I  have  not  deferved  it. 
Mr.  Barlow. 

But  if  you  arc  fenfible  of  having  committed  any 
fauhs,  you  may  refolve  to  behave  fo  well  for  the 
future,  that  you  may  deferve  every  body's  friend- 
fliip  and  efleem.  Few  people  are  fo  perle^^t  as  not 
to  err  fometimes  ;  and  iF  you  are  convinced  ofyour 
errors,  you  will  be  more  cautious  how  you  give 
way  to  them  a  fecond  time. 
Tommy. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  you  fay  fo 
—I  will  then  tell  you  every  thing  which  lies  fo 
heavy  upon  my  mind.  You  mull  know  then,  fir, 
that,  although  1  have  lived  fo  long  with  you,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time, you  have  taken  fo  much  painsto  im- 
prove me  in  every  thing,  and  teach  me  to  a£l  well  to 
every  body,  I  had  no  fooner  quitted  your  fight,  than 
1  became,  1  think,  a  worfe  boy  than  ever  I  was  before. 
Mr.  Barlow. 

But  why  do  you  judge  fo  feverely  of  yourfelf,  as 
to  think  you  were  become  worfe  than  ever  ?  Per- 
haps you  have  been  a  little  tlioughtlefs  and  giddy, 
and  thefe  are  faults  which  I  cannot  with  truth  fay 
y©u  were  ever  free  from. 

Tommy. 

No,  fir,  what  I  have  been  guilty  of  is  infinitely 

worfe 
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worfe  than  ever.  I  have  always  been  very  giddy 
and  very  thoughtlefs ;  but  I  never  imagined  I  could 
have  been  the  mofl  infolent  and  ungratelul  boy  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

You  frighten  me,  my  little  friend. — Is  it  pofTible 
you  can  have  committed  anions  that  deferve  fo 
harfli  a  name  ? 

Tommy. 

You  fhall  judge  yourfelf,  fir;  for  now  I  have 
begun,  I  am  determined  to  tell  you  all.  You  know, 
fir,  that  when  I  firft  came  to  you,  I  had  a  high  opi- 
nion of  myfelf  for  being  born  a  gentleman,  and  a 
very  great  contempt  for  every  body  in  an  inferior 
flation. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

I  muft  confefs  you  have  always  had  fome  ten- 
dency to  both  thofe  follies. 
Tommy. 

Yes,  fir;  but  you  have  fo  often  laughed  at  me 
upon  the  fubjeft,  and  fhown  me  the  folly  of  peo- 
ple's imagining  themfelves  better  than  others,  with- 
out any  merit  of  their  own,  that  I  was  grown  a  lit- 
tle wifer.  Befides,  I  have  fo  often  obfcrved  that 
thofe  1  defpifed  could  do  a  variety  of  things  which 
I  was  ignorant  of,  while  thofe  who  are  vain  of  be- 
ing gentlemen  can  do  nothing  ufeful  or  ingenious, 
that  1  had  begun  to  be  afhamed  of  my  folly.  But 
fince  I  came  home,  1  kept  company  with  a  great 
many  fine  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  thought 

themrelvci 
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tbemfelves  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  and 
ufed  to  defplfe  every  one  elfe,  and  they  have  made 
me  forget  every  thing  I  learned  before. 
Mr.  Barlow. 

Perhaps  then  I  was  miftaken,  when  I  taught  you 
that  the  greateft  merit  any  perfon  could  have,  is  to 
be  good  and  ufcful ;  thefe  fine  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies  may  be  wifer,  and  have  given  you  better 
leiFons.  If  that  is  the  cafe,  you  will  have  great 
reafon  to  rejoice  that  you  have  changed  fo  much 
for  the  better. 

Tommy. 

No,  fir,  no;  I  never  thought  them  either  good  or 
wife;  for  they  know  nothing  but  how  to  drefs 
their  hair  and  buckle  their  fhoes.  But  they  per- 
fuaded  me  that  it  was  necefTary  to  be  polite,  and 
talked  to  me  fo  often  upon  the  fubje^t,  that  1  could 
not  help  believing  them. 

Mr.  Barlovi''* 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that;  it  is  necefTary  for 
every  body  to  be  polite.  They  therefore,  I  fup- 
pofe,  inflru£led  you  to  be  more  obliging  and  civil 
in  your  manners  than  ever  you  were  before.  In- 
flead  of  doing  you  any  hurt,  this  will  be  thegreateil 
improvement  you  can  receive. 
Tommy. 

No,  fir,  quite  the  contrary — Inflead  of  teaching 
nie  to  be  civil  and  obliging,  they  have  made  me 
ruder  and  worfe  behaved  than  ever  I  was  be- 
fore. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Barlow. 

If  that  is  the  cafe,  I  fear  thefe  fine  young  gentle- 
men and  ladies  undertook  to  teach  you  more  than 
they  underflood  themfelves. 
Tommy. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion  myfelF. 
But  1  did  not  think  fo  then,  and,  therefore,  I  did 
whatever  I  obferved  them  do,  and  talked  in  the 
fame  manner  as  I  heard  them  talk.  They  ufed  to 
be  always  laughing  at  Harry  Sandford;  and  I  grew 
fo  fooli(h  that  I  did  not  chufe  to  keep  company 
with  him  any  longer. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

That  was  a  pity,  becaufe  I  am  convinced  lie 
really  loves  you.  However,  it  is  of  no  great  con- 
fequence,  for  he  has  employment  enough  at  home  ; 
and,  however  ingenious  you  may  be,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  will  learn  how  to  manage  his  land,  or  raife 
food,  from  your  converfation.  It  will  therefore,, 
be  better  for  him  to  converfe  with  farmers,  and 
leave  you  to  the  fociety  of  gentlemen.  Indeed, 
this,  I  know,  has  always  been  his  tafte,  and  had  not 
your  father  prefl  him  very  much  to  accompany 
you  home,  he  would  have  liked  much  better  to 
^avoid  the  vifit.  However,  I  will  inform  him  that 
you  have  gained  other  friends,  and  advife  him,  for 
the  future,  to  avoid  your  company. 
Tommy. 

Oh,  fir  !  I  did  not  think  you  could  be  fo  cruel. 
1  love  Harry  Sandford  better  than  any  other  boy 

in 
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in  the  world,  and  I  fliall  never  be  happy  till  he  for- 
gives me  all  my  bad  behaviour,  and  converfes  with 
me  again  as  he  ufed  to  do. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

But  then,  perhaps,  you  may  lofe  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  thofe  polite  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies. 

Tommy. 

I  care  very  little  about  that,  fir.  But,  I  fear,  I 
have  behaved  fo  ill,  that  he  never  will  be  able  to 
forgive  me  and  love  nie  as  he  did  formerly. 

Tommy  then  went  on,  and  repeated  with  great 
exaftnefs  the  ftory  of  his  infolence  and  ingratitude, 
which  had  fo  great  an  effeft  upon  him,  that  he 
burft  into  tears  and  cried  a  confiderable  time.  He 
then  concluded  with  afking  Mr.  Barlow  if  he 
thought  Harry  would  be  ever  able  to  forgive  him. 
Mr.  Barlow. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  my  little  friend,  that 
you  have  afted  very  ill  indeed  in  this  affair.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  really  afliamed  of  ail  your  paft 
conduft,  and  determined  to  aft  better,  1  do  not 
doubt  that  fo  generous  and  good-natured  a  boy  as 
Harry  is,  will  forgive  you  all. 
Tommy. 

O,  fir,  1  fhould  be  the  happieft  creature  in  the 
world — Will  you  be  fo  kind  as  to  bring  him  here 
to-day,  and  you  (hall  fee  how  I  will  behave  ? 
Mr.  Barlow. 

Softly,  Tommy, loftly.     What  is  Harry  to  come 

here 
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here  for  ?  Have  you  not  infulted  awd  abufed  him, 
without  reafon;  and,  at  laft,  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
flrike  him,  only  becaufe  he  was  giving  you  the 
befl  advice,  and  endeavouring  to  preferve  you 
from  danger?  Can  you  imagine  that  any  human 
being  will  come  to  you  in  return  for  fuch  treat- 
ment ?  at  leaft  till  you  have  convinced  him  that 
you  are  afhamed  of  your  pafTion  and  injuftice,  and 
that  he  may  expe6l  better  ufage  for  the  future. 
Tommy, 
What  then  mufl  I  do,  fir  ? 

Mr.  Barlow, 
If  you  want  any  future  conne6llon  with  Harry 
Sandford,  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  go  to  him  and  tell 
him  fo. 

Tommy, 
What,  fir,  go  to  a  farmer's,  to  expofe  myfelf  be- 
fore all  his  family  ? 

Mr.  Barlow. 
Juft;  now  you  told  me  you  were  ready  to  do 
,evqry  thing,  and  yet  you  cannot  take  the  trouble 
"of  vifitlng  your  friend  at  his  own  houfe.  You 
then  imagine  that  a  perfon  does  not  expofe  himfelf 
by  afting  wrongs  but  by  acknowledging  and  amend- 
ing his  faults ! 

Tommy. 
But  what  would  every  body  fay,  if  a  young  gen- 
.tlemaii  like  me,  was  to  go  and  beg  pardon  of  a 
farmer's  fon  ? 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Barlow. 

They  will  probably  fay  that  you  have  more  fenfe 
and  gratitude  than  they  expefted.  However,  you 
are  to  a6l  as  you  pleafe  ;  with  the  fentiments  you 
flill  feem  to  entertain,  Harry  will  certainly  be  a 
very  unfit  companion,  and  you  will  do  much  bet- 
ter to  cultivate  the  new  acquaintance  you  have 
made. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  then  going  away,  but  Tommy 
burft  again  into  tears  and  begged  him  not  to  go  ; 
upon  which  Mr.  Barlow  faid,  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  you,  Tommy,  but  our  converfation  is  now 
at  an  end.  You  have  afked  my  advice,  which  I 
have  given  you  freely.  I  have  told  you  how  you 
ought  to  aft,  if  you  would  preferve  the  efteem  of 
any  good  or  fenfible  friend,  or  prevail  upon  Harry 
to  excufe  your  paft  behaviour.  But  as  you  do  not 
approve  of  what  I  fyggefted,  you  muft  follow  your 
own  opinions. 

Pray,  fir,  pray,  fir,  faid  Tommy,  fobbing,  do.  not 
go.  I  have  ufed  Harry  Sand  ford  in  the  mofl  bar- 
barous manner;  my  father  is  angry  with  me;  and 
if  you  defert  me,  I  fhall  have  no  friend  left  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

That  will  be  your  own  fault,  and,  therefore,  you 
will  not  deferve  to  be  pitied.  Is  it  not  in  your 
own  power  to  preferve  all  your  friends,  byan  ho- 
neft  confeflion  of  your  faults?  Your  father  will 
be  pleafed,  Harry  Sandfurd  will   heartily  forgive 

you, 
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you,  and  I  fhall  retain  the  fame  good  opinion  of 
your  chara6ler  which  I  have  long  had. 
Tommy. 

Oh,  fir! — I  will  go  dire6lly,  and  intreat  Harry 
to  forgive  me  ;  I  am  convinced  that  all  you  fay  is 
right— ^But  will  you  not  go  with  me?  Do,  pray, 
fir,  be  fo  good. — 

Mr.  Barlow. 

Gently,  gently,  my  good  triend  ;  you-are  always 
for  doing  every  thing  in  an  inflant.  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  taken  a  refolution  wlwch  will  do 
.you  fo  much  credit,  and  give  fo  much  fatisfaftion 
to  your  own  mind  :  but  before  you  execute  it,  I 
think  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fpeak  to  your  father 
and  mother  upon  the  fubjeft,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  go  and  pay  a  vifit  to  Farmer  Sandford, 
and  bring  you  an  account  of  Harry. 
Tommy. 

Do,  fir,  be  fo  good;  and  tell  Harry,  if  you 
pleafe,  that  there  is  nothing  I  defire  fo  much  as  to 
fee  him  ;  and  that  nothing  fhall  ever  make  me  be- 
have ill  again.  I  have  heard  too,  fir,  that  there 
was  a  poor  black,  that  came  begging  to  us,  who 
favcd  Harry  from  the  bull ;  if  I  could  but  find  him 
our,  I  would  be  good  to  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

Mr.  Barlow  commended  Tommy  very  much  for 
dlfpofitions  fo  full  ot  gratitude  and  goodnefs,  and 
taking  leave  of  him,  went  to  communicate  the 
convcrfation  he  had  jufl  had  to  Mr.  Mcrton.  That 
gentleman  felt  the  fincerefl  plcafure  at  the  account, 

and 
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atid  entreated  Mr.  Barlow  to  go  direftly  to  prepare 
Harry  to  receive  his  fon.  That  little  boy,  added 
he,  has  the  nobleft  mind  that  ever  adorned  an  hu- 
man being;  nor  fhall  I  be  ever  happy  till  I  fee  my 
fon  acknowledging  all  his  faults,  and  intreating 
forgivenefs :  for,  with  the  virtues  that  I  have  dif- 
covercd  in  his  foul,  he  appears  to  me  a  more  eli- 
gible iriend  and  companion  than  noblemen  or 
princes. 

Mr.  Barlow,  therefore,  fet  out  on  foot,  though 
Mr.  Merton  would  have  fent  his  carriage  and  fer- 
vants  to  attend  him,  and  foon  arrived  at  Mr.  Sand- 
ford's  farm.     It  was  a  pleafant  fpot,  fituated  upon 
the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
winded  along  a  fwift  and  clear  little  flream.     The 
Loufe  iifelf  was  fmall,  but  warm  and  convenient, 
furnifhed  with  the  greateft  fimplicity,  but  managed 
with  perfect  neatnefs.     As  Mr.  Barlow  approach- 
ed, he  faw  the  owner  himfelf  guiding  a  plough 
through  one  of  his  own  fields,  and  Harry,  who  had 
now  refumed  the  farmer,  direfted  the  horfes.     But 
when  he  faw  Mr.  Barlow  coming  acrofs  the  field, 
he  flopt  his  team,  and  letting  fall  his  whip,  fprang 
forward  to  meet  him  with  all  the  unaffe£led  eager- 
nefs  of  joy.     As  foon  as  Harry  had  faluted  Mr. 
Barlow,   and  inquired   after  his   health,  he  afked 
him  with  the  greateft  kindnefs  after  Tommy ;  for 
I  fancy,  fir,  faid  he,  by  the  way  which  1  fee  you 
come,  you  have  been  at  Mr.  Merlon's  houfe.     In- 
deed I  have,  replied  Mr.  Barlow,  but  I  am  very 

forry 
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forry  to  find  that  Tommy  and  you  are  not  upon  as 
good  terms  as  you  formerly  were. 
Harry. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  am  very  forry  for  it  myfelf.  But 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  given  Mafter  Mertoh 
any  reafon  to  change  his  fentiments  about  me: 
and  though  I  do  not  think  he  has  treated  me  as 
well  as  he  ought  to  do,  I  have  the  greateft  defire  to 
hear  that  he  is  well. 

Mr.  Barlow^. 

That  you  might  have  known  yourfelf,  had  you 
not  left  Mr.  Merton's  houfe  fo  fuddenly,  without 
taking  leave  of  any  one,  even  your  friend  Mr, 
Merton,  who  has  always  treated  your  with  to  much 
kindnefs, 

Harry. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  fhall  be  very  unhappy  if  you  think 
I  have  done  wrong;  but  be  fo  good  as  to  tell  me 
how  I  could  have  a6^cd  otherwife.  I  am  very 
forry  to  appear  to  accufe  Mafter  Merton,  neither 
do  I  bear  any  refentment  againft  him  for  what  he 
has  done,  but  fince  you  fpeak  to  me  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  tell  the  truth, 
Mr.  Barlow. 

Well,  Harry,  let  me  hear  it.  You  know  I  fhall 
be  the  laft  perfon  to  condemn  you  if  you  do  not 
deferve  it. 

Harry. 

I  know  your  conftant  kindnefs  to  me,  fir,  and  I 

always  confide  in  it ;  however,  I  am  not  fenfible 

M  now 
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now  that  I  am  in  fault.  You  know,  fir,  that  It  was 
with  great  unwillingnefs  I  went  to  Mr.  Merton's, 
for  I  thought  there  would  be  fine  gentlemen  and 
ladies  there  that  would  ridicule  my  drefs  and  man- 
ners: and  though  Mdfter  Merton  has  been  always 
very  friendly  in  his  behaviour  towards  me,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  he  might  grow  afliamed  of 
my  company  at  his-  own  houfe. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

Da  you  wonder  at  that,  Harry,  confidering  the 
difference  there  is  in  your  rank  and  fortune  ? 
Harry. 

No,  fir,  I  cannot  fay  I  do,  for  I  generally  ob- 
ferve  that  thofe  who  are  rich  will  fcarcely  treat  the 
poor  with  common  civility.  But,  in  this  particu- 
lar cafe,  I  did  not  fee  any  reafon  for  it.  I  never 
defired  Mafter  Merton  to  admit  me  to  his  com- 
pany or  invite  me  to  his  houfe,  becaufe  I  knew 
that  I  was  born  and  bred  in  a  very  inferior  flation. 
You  were  fo  good  as  to  take  me  to  your  houfe,  and 
there  I  became  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  if  I  was 
then  much  in  his  company,  it  was  becaufe  he 
feemed  to  defire  it  himfelf,  and  I  always  endea- 
voured to  treat  him  with  the  greateft  refpeft. 
Mr.  Barlow. 

That,  indeed,  is  true,  Harry;  in  all  your  little 
plays  and  ftudies  I  have  never  obferved  any  thing 
but  the  greateft  mildnefs  and  good-nature  on  your 
part. 

Harry. 


I 
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Harry. 
I  hope,  fir,  it  has  never  been  otherwife.  But 
though  I  have  the  greateft  affetHon  for  Mafter 
Merton,  I  never  defire  to  go  home  with  him» 
What  fort  of  a  figure  could  a  poor  boy  like  me 
make  at  a  gentleman's  table,  among  little  mafters 
and  mifles  that  powder  their  hair,  and  wear  buckles 
as  big  as  our  horfes  carry  upon  their  harnefs  ?  If 
1  attempted  to  fpeak,  I  was  always  laughed  at,  or 
if  I  did  any  thing,  I  was  fure  to  hear  fomething 
about  clowns  and  ruftics  I  And  yet,  I  think,  though 
they  were  all  gentlemen  and  ladies,  you  would  not 
much  have  approved  of  their  converfation,  for  it 
was  about  nothing  but  plays,  and  drefs,  and  trifles 
of  that  nature.  I  never  heard  one  of  them  men- 
tion a  fingle  word  about  faying  their  prayers,  or 
being  dutiful  to  their  parents,  or  doing  any  good 
to  the  poor. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

Well,  Harry,  but  if  you  did  not  like  their  con- 
verfation, you  furely  might  have  borne  it  with  pa- 
tience for  a  little  while;  and  then,  I  heard  fouic 
thing  about  your  being  quarrelfome. 
Harry. 

Oh,  fir,  I  hope  not. — I  was  to  be  fure  once  a 
little  pafhonate,  but  that  1  could  not  help,  and  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  mc.  There  was  a  modeft, 
fenfiblc  young  lady,  that  was  the  only  perfon  who 
treated  me  with  any  kiudnefs,  and  a  bold,  forward, 
ill-natured  boy  affronted  her  in  the  groflelt  manner, 
M  2  only 
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only  becaufe  fhe  took  notice  of  me.  Could  I  help 
taking  her  part  ?  Have  you  not  told  me  too,  fir, 
that  every  perfon,  though  he  fhould  avoid  quar- 
rels, has  a  right  to  defend  himfelf  when  he  is  at- 
tacked ? 

Mr.  Barlow. 

Well,  Harry,  I  do  not  much  blame  you,  from 
the  circumftances  I  have  heard  of  that  affair:  but 
why  did  you  leave  Mr.  Merton's  family  fo  abrupt- 
ly, without  fpeaking  to  any  body,  or  thanking  Mr. 
Merton  himfelf  for  the  civilities  he  had  {hewn 
you  ?   Was  that  right  ? 

Harry. 

Oh,  dear  fir,  I  have  cried  about  it  feveral  times, 
for  I  think  I  muft  appear  very  rude  and  ungrate- 
ful to  Mr,  Merton.  But  as  to  Mafler  Tommy,  I 
did  not  leave  him  while  I  thought  I  could  be  of 
any  ufe.  He  treated  me,  I  mufl  fay,  in  a  very  un- 
worthy manner;  he  joined  with  all  the  other  fine 
little  gentlemen  in  abufiug  me,  only  becaufe  I  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade  them  not  to  go  to  a  bull- 
baiting  ;  and  then  at  lafl  he  ftruck  me.  I  did  not 
ilrike  him  again,  becaufe  1  loved  him  fo  much,  in 
fpite  of  all  his  unkindnefs;  nor  did  I  leave  him 
till  I  faw  he  was  quite  fafe  in  the  hands  of  his  own 
fervants.  And,  then,  how  could  I  go  back  to  his 
houfe,  after  wdiat  he  had  done  to  me  ?  I  did  not 
chufe  to  complain  of  him  to  Mr.  Merton ;  and 
how  could  I  behave  to  him  as  1  had  done  before 
without  being  guilty  of  meannefs  and  falfehood  ? 

And 
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And  therefore  I  thought  it  better  to  go  home,  and 
dchre  you  to  fpeak  to  Mr.  Merton,  and  intreat  him 
to  forgive  my  rudenefs. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

Well,  Harry,  1  can  inform  you  that  Mr.  Mer- 
ton is  perfeftly  fatisfied  upon  that  account.  But 
there  is  one  circumftance  you  have  not  mentioned, 
my  little  friend,  and  that  is  your  faving  Tommy's 
life  from  the  fury  of  the  enraged  bull. 
Harry. 

As  to  that,  fir,  I  hope  I  (hould  have  done  the 
fatne  for  any  human  creature.  But  I  believe  that 
neither  of  us  would  have  efcaped,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  poor  courageous  black,  that  came  to 
Gur  affillance. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

I  fee,  Harry,  that  you  are  a  boy  of  a  noble  and 
generous  fpirit,  and  I  higrily  approve  of  every 
thing  you  have  done :  but,  are  you  determined  to 
forfake  Tommy  Merton  for  ever,  becaufe  he  has 
once  behaved  ill  ? 

Harry. 

I,  fir!  no,  I  am  furc.  But,  though  I  am  poor, 
I  do  not  defire  the  acquaintance  of  any  body  that 
defpifes  me.  Let  him  keep  company  with  his 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  am  fatisfied  with  compa- 
nions in  my  own  ftation.  But  furely,  fir,  it  is  not 
I  that  forfake  him,  but  he  that  has  call  me  oft 
Mr.  Barlow, 

But  if  he  is  furry  for  what  he  has  done,  and  only 
M  3  defires 
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defires  to  acknowledge  his  faults,  and  obtain  your 
pardon  ? 

Harry. 

Oh!  dear  fir!  I  fhould  forget  every  thing  in  an 
inftant.  I  knew  Mafler  Tommy  was  always  a  lit- 
tle paflionate  and  headftrong;  but  he  is  at  the  fame 
time  generous  and  good-natured  ;  nor  would  he,  I 
am  fure,  have  treated  me  fo  ill,  if  he  had  not  been 
encouraged  to  it  by  the  other  young  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Bah  low. 

Well,  Harry,  I  believe  your  friend  is  thoroughly 
fenfible  of  his  faults,  and  that  you  will  have  little 
to  fear  for  the  future.     He  is  impatient  till  he  fees 
you  and  afks  your  forgivenefs. 
Harry. 

Oh,  fir,  I  fhould  foigive  him  if  he  had  beaten 
me  a  hundred  times.  But,  though  I  cannot  leave 
the  horfes  now,  if  you  will  be  fo  kind  as  to  wait  a 
litle,  I  dare  fay  my  father  will  let  me  go  when  he 
leaves  off  ploughing. 

Mr.  Barlow. 

No,  Harry,  there  is  no  occafion  for  that.  Tom- 
niy  has  indeed  ufed  you  ill,  and  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge it ;  otherwife  he  will  not  dcferve  to  be  trufl- 
ed  again.  He  will  call  upon  you,  and  tell  you  all 
he  feels  upon  the  occafion.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
was  defired,  both  by  him  and  Mr.  Merton,  to  in- 
quire after  the  poor  negro  that  ferved  you  fo  ma- 
terially and  fdved  you  from  the  bull. 

Harry. 
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Harry. 
He  is  at  our  houfe,  fir;  for  I  invited  liim  homcf 
with  me ;  and,  when  my  father  heard  how  well  her 
had  behaved,  he  made  him  up  a  little  bed  over  the 
ftable,  and  gives  him  vi61:uals  every  day;  and  the 
poor  man  feems  very  thankful  and  induftrious,  and 
fays  he  would  gladly  do  any  kind  of  work  to  earn 
his  fu bfiitencc. 

Mr.  Barlow  then  took  his  leave  of  Harry,  and, 
after  having  fpoken  to  his  father,  returned  to  Mr. 
Mcrton. 

The  next  morning,  early,  Tommy  arofe  and 
drelfed  himfelf  with  his  newly  adopted  fimplicity; 
and,  as  foon  as  breakfaft  was  over,  intreated  Mr. 
Barlow  to  accompany  him  to  Harry  Sandford's. 

As  they  approached  the  houfe,  the  firfl  objeft 
which  Tomnjy  diflinguifhed  was  his  little  friend  at 
f^rne  diftance,  who  was  driving  his  father's  flieep 
along  the  common.  At  this  fight,  his  impctuofity 
could  no  longer  be  refl rained,  and,  fpringing  for- 
ward with  all  his  fpeed,  he  arrived  in  an  inftant, 
panting,  and  out  of  breath,  and  incapable  of  fpeak- 
ing.  Harry,  who  knew  his  friend,  and  plainly 
perceived  the  difpofiiions  with  which  he  approach- 
ed, met  him  with  open  arms  ;  fo  that  the  reconci- 
liation was  begun  and  completed  in  a  moment ; 
and  Mr.  Barlow,  who  now  arrived,  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  his  little  pupils  mutually  giving  and 
receiving  every  unaffefted  mark  of  the  warmeft  af- 
fe6lion. 

M  4  Harry, 
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Harry,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  I  bring  you  a  little 
friend,  who  is  fincerely  penitent  for  his  offences, 
and  comes  to  own  the  faults  he  has  committed. 
That  I  am,  indeed,  faid  Tommy,  a  little  recovered 
and  able  to  fpeak.  But  I  have  behaved  fo  ill,  and 
have  been  fuch  an  ungrateful  fellow,  that  I  am 
afraid  Harry  will  never  be  able  to  forgive  me. 
Indeed,  indeed,  faid  Harry,  there  you  do  mc  the 
greateft  injullice;  for  I  have  already  forgotten 
every  thing  but  your  former  kindnefs  and  affcftion. 
And  I,  anfwered  Tommy,  will  never  forget  how 
ill,  how  ungratefully  1  have  ufed  you,  nor  the 
goodnefs  with  which  you  now  receive  me. 

Harry  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  a 
fmall  but  neat  and  convenient  houfe.  v/here  he 
was  mod  cordially  welcomed  by  Harry's  family. 
In  a  corner  of  the  chimney  fat  the  honeft  black, 
who  had  performed  fo  fignal  a  fervice  at  the  bull- 
baiting.  Alas!  faid  Tommy,  there  is  another  in- 
ftance  of  my  negligence  and  ingratitude.  I  now 
fee  that  one  fault  brings  on  another  without  end. 
Then,  advancing  to  the  black,  he  took  him  kindly 
by  the  hand,  and  thanked  nim  for  the  prefervatioa 
of  his  life.  Little  mafter,  replied  he,  you  are  ex- 
tremely welcome  to  all  I  have  done.  I  would  at 
any  time  rlfk  my  own  fafety  to  preferve  one  of  my 
fellow-creatures;  and,  if  I  have  been  of  any  ufe, 
I  have  been  amply  repaid  by  the  kindnefs  of  this 
little  boy,  your  friend,  and  all  his  worthy  family. 
That  iS  not  enough,  faid  Tommy,  and  you  fhail 

foon 
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foon  find  what  it  is  to  oblige  a  perfon  like — Here 
a  ftroke  of  prefumption  was  juft  coming  out  of 
Tommy's  mouth,  but,  recollecting  himfelf,  he  add- 
ed, a  peribn  like  my  father.  And  now  he  addrefT- 
ed  himfelf  to  Harry's  mother,  a  venerable,  decent 
woman,  of  a  middle  age,  and  his  two  fifters,  plain, 
model!,  healthy-looking  girls,  a  little  older  than 
their  brother.  All  thefe  he  treated  with  fo  much 
cordiality  and  attention,  that  all  the  company  were 
delighted  with  him;  fo  eafy  is  it  for  thofe  who 
poffefs  rank  and  fortune  to  gain  the  good  will  pf 
their  fellow-creatures  ;  and  fo  inexcufable  is  that 
furly  pride  which  renders  many  of  them  deferved- 
ly  odious. 

As  the  evening  began  to  advance,  Mr.  Barlow 
invited  him  to  return  ;  but  Tommy,  inflead  of 
complying,  took  him  by  the  hand,  thanked  him  for 
all  his  kindnefs  and  attention,  but  declared  his  re- 
folution  of  flaying  fome  time  with  his  friend  Harry. 
The  more  1  confider  my  own  behaviour,  faid  he, 
the  more  I  feel  myfelf  afhamed  of  my  folly  and 
ingratitude.  But  you  have  taught  me,  my  dear  fir, 
that  all  I  have  in  my  power  is  to  acknowledge 
them,  which  I  mofl  willingly  do  before  all  this 
good  family,  and  intreat  Harry  to  think  that  the 
imprcfiions  I  now  feel  are  fuch  as  I  fliall  never  for- 
get. Harry  embraced  his  friend,  and  afiTurcd  him 
once  more  of  his  being  perfeftly  reconciled;  and 
all  the  family  flood  mute  with  admiration  at  the 
condcfceiifion  of  the  young  gentleman,  who  was 
M  ,5  not 
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not  aniamed  of  acknowledging  his  faults  even  to 
his  inferiors. 

Mr.  Barlow  approved  of  Tommy's  dcfign,  and 
took  upon  him  to  an^^v•er  for  the  confent  of  Mr. 
Merton  to  his  ftaying  fome  time  with  Harry; 
then,  taking  his  leave  of  all  the  company  he  de- 
parted. 

But  Tommy  now  began  to  enter  upon  a  courfe 
of  life  which  was  very  little  confiflent  with  his 
former  habits.  He  fupped  with  great  cheerfulnefs, 
and  even  found  himfelf  happy  with  the  rultic  fare 
which  was  fet  before  him,  accompanied  as  it  was 
with  unaffefted  civility  and  a  hearty  wcrcome.  He 
went  to  bed  early  and  flept  very  found  all  night ; 
liow'ever,  when  Harr)'  came  to  call  him  the  next 
morning  at  five,  as  he  had  made  him  promife  to  do, 
he  found  a  confiderable  difficulty  in  roufing  himfelf 
at  the  fummons.  Confcious  pride,  however,  and 
the  newly-acqnired  dignity  of  his  character,  fup- 
ported  him;  he  recolle6fed  that  he  (hould  difgrace 
himfelf  in  the  e\es  of  his  father,  f»f  Mr.  Barlow, 
and  of  all  the  family  with  which  he  now  was,  if  he 
appeared  mcapablc  of  afling  up  to  his  own  decla- 
rations:  he  therefore  made  a  noble  effort,  leaped 
out  of  bed,  drelTed  himself,  and  followed  Harry. 
Not  contented  with  this,  he  accompanie'i  him  in 
all  his  ruftic  employments,  and,  as  no  kind  of 
country  exercife  was  e-  f  lely  new  to  him  fince  his 
refidence  with  Mr.  Baiiow,  he  acquitted  himfelf 

with 
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with  a  degree  of  dexterity  which  gained  him  new 
commendations. 

Tlius  did  he  pafs  the  firfl  day  of  his  vlfit,  with 
fome  little  difficuUy  indeed,  bttt  without  deviating 
from  his  refolution.  The  fecond,  he  found  his 
change  of  life  infinitely  more  tolerable;  and,  in  a 
very  little  fpace  of  time,  he  was  almoft  reconciled 
to  his  new  fuuation.  The  additional  exercife  he 
ufed  improved  his  health  and  jflrength,  and  added 
fo  confiderably  to  his  appetite,  that  he  began  to 
think  the  table  of  Farmer  Sandford  exceeded  all  he 
had  ever  tried  before. 

One  day  he  was  fnrprifed  by  an  unexpefled  vifit 
from  his  father,  who  met  him  with  open  arms,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  now  come  to  take  him  back  to 
his  own  houfe.  I  have  heard,  faid  he,  fuch  an  ac- 
count of  your  prefent  behaviour,  that  the  paft  is  en- 
tirely forgotten,  and  I  begin  to  glory  in  owning  vou 
for  a  fon.  He  then  embraced  him  with  the  tranfports 
of  an  affeftionate  futhei  who  indulges  the  ft'rongeft 
fentiments  ol  his  heart,  but  fentiments  he  had  long 
been  torced  to  reflrain.  Tommy  returned  hi.5 
carefles  with  genuine  warmth,  but  with  a  degree  of 
refpe6l  and  humility  he  had  once  been  little  accuf- 
tomed  to  ufe.  I  will  accompany  you  home,  iir, 
faid  he,  with  the  greatcil  readinefs ;  for  I  wifh  to 
fee  my  mother,  and  hope  to  give  her  fome  fatislac- 
tion  of  my  future  behaviour.  You  have  both  had 
too  much  to  complain  of  in  the  paft  ;  and  I  ara 
unworthy  of  fuch  affeftionate  parents.     He  then 

turned 
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turned  his  face  afide,  and  fhed  a  teir  oF  real  virtue 

and  gratitude,  which  he  inftantly  wiped  away  as 

unworthy  the  compofure  and  fortitude  of  his  new 

charafter. 

But,  fir,  added  he,  I  hope  you  will  not  objefl  to 
my  detaining  you  a  little  longer,  wliile  I  return 
tny  acknowledgments  to  all  the  family,  and  take 
my  leave  of  Harry.  Surely,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  you 
can  entertain  no  doubt  upon  that  fubje^l :  and,  to 
give  you  every  opportunity  of  difcharging  all  your 
duties  to  a  family,  to  which  you  ewe  fo  much,  I 
intend  to  take  a  dinner  with  Mr.  Sandford,  whom 
I  now  fee  coming  home,  and  then  returning  with 
you  in  the  evening. 

At  this  inftant  Farmer  Sandford  approached,  and 
very  refpeftfully  fainting  Mr.  Merton,  invited  him 
to  walk  in.  But  Mr.  Merton,  after  returning  his 
civility,  drew  him  afide  as  if  he  had  fome  private 
bufinefs  to  communicate.  When  they  were  alone, 
he  made  him  every  acknowledgment  that  gratitude 
could  fuggeft  ;  but  words,  added  Mr.  Merton,  are 
very  infufficient  to  return  the  favours  I  have  re- 
ceived ;  for  It  is  to  your  excellent  family,  together 
with  the  virtuous  Mr.  Barlow,  that  I  owe  the  pre- 
fervation  of  my  fon.  Let  me,  therefore,  intreat 
you  to  accept  of  what  this  pocket-book  contains, 
as  a  flight  proof  of  my  fentiments,  and  lay  it  out 
in  whatever  manner  you  pleafe,  for  the  advantage 
©f  your  family. 

Mr.  Sandford,  who  was  a  man  both  of  fenfe  and 

humour. 
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humour,  took  the  book,  and  examining  the  infide, 
found  that  it  contained  bank  notes  to  the  amount 
of  fome  hundred  pounds.  He  then  carefully  fhut 
it  up  again,  and,  returning  it  to  Mr.  Merton,  told 
him  that  he  was  infinitely  obliged  to  him  for  the 
generofity  which  prompted  him  to  fuch  a  princely 
aft  ;  but,  as  to  the  prefent  itfelf,  he  muft  not  be 
offended  if  he  declined  it.  Mr.  Merton,  ftill  more 
aftonifhed  at  fuch  difintereftednefs,  preffed  him 
with  every  argument  he  could  think  of;  he  defired 
him  to  confider  the  ftate  of  his  family  :  his  daugh- 
ters unprovided  for  ;  his  fon,  with  difpofitions  that 
might  adorn  a  throne,  brought  up  to  labour;  and 
his  own  advancing  age,  which  demanded  eafe  and 
refpite,  and  an  increafe  of  the  conveniencies  of 
life. 

And  what,  replied  the  honeft  farmer,  is  it>  but 
thefe  conveniencies  of  life,  that  are  the  ruin  of  all 
the  nation  ?  When  I  was  a  young  man,  Mafter 
Merton,  and  that  is  near  forty  years  ago,  people  in 
my  condition  thought  of  nothing  but  doing  their 
duty  to  God  and  man,  and  labouring  hard :  this 
brought  down  a  bleffing  upon  their  heads,  and 
made  ihem  thrive  in  all  their  worldly  concerns. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  farmers  did  not  lie  droning  in 
bed  as  they  do  now  till  fix  or  feven;  my  father,  I 
believe,  was  as  good  a  judge  of  bufinefs  as  any  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  turned  as  ftraight  a  furrow 
as  any  ploughman  in  the  county  of  Devon;  that 
iiiver  cup,  which  1  intend  to  have  the  honour  of 

diixiking. 
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drinking  your  health  out  of  to-day  at  dinner,  that 
very  cup  was  won  by  him  at  the  great  ploughing- 
match  near  Axrninfter. — Well,  my  father  ufed  to 
fay,  that  a  farmer  was  not  worth  a  farthing  that  was 
not  in  the  field  by  four;  and  my  poor  dear  mc»ther 
too,  the  beft  tempered  woman  in  the  world,  (he 
always  began  milking  exatlly  at  five;  and  if  a 
finglc  foul  was  to  be  found  in  bed  after  four  in 
iummer,  you  might  have  hcaid  her  from  one  end 
of  the  farm  to  the  other. — I  would  not  difparage 
any  body,  or  -kuy  thing,  my  good  fir;  but  thole 
were  times  indeed;  the  women,  then,  knew  fomc- 
thing  about  the  management  of  a  houfe;  it  really 
was  quite  a  plealure  to  hear  my  poor  mother  lec- 
ture the  fcrvants;  and  the  men  were  men,  indeed; 
pray,  did  you  ever  hear  the  ftory  of  my  father's 
being  at  Truro,  and  throwing  the  famous  Cornifh 
wreft.er,  fquinting  Dick  the  miner? 

Mr.  Merton  began  to  be  convinced,  that,  what- 
ever orher  qualities  good  Mr.  Sandford  might  have, 
he  did  not  excel  in  brevity ;  and  therefore  endea- 
voured in  flill  ftronger  terms  to  overcome  the  de- 
licacy ot  the  farmer,  and  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  his  prefent. 

But  the  good  farmer  purfued  his  point  thus  ; 
Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  fir,  a  thoufand 
times,  for  your  good  will  ;  but  as  to  the  money,  I 
muff  beg  your  pardon  if  I  perfift  in  refufing  it. 
Formerly,  fir,  as  1  was  faying,  we  were  all  happy 
and  healthy,  and  our  affairs  profpered,  becaufe  we 

never 
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never  thought  about  the  conveniencles  of  life : 
now,  I  hear  of  nothing  elfe.  One  neighbour,  for 
I  will  not  mention  names,  brings  his  fon  up  to  go 
a  fhooting  with  gentlemen;  another  fends  his  to 
market  upon  a  blood  horfe,  with  a  plated  bridle; 
and  then  the  girls,  the  girls ! — There  is  fine  work, 
indeed;  they  muft  have  their  hats  and  feathers, 
and  riding-habits;  their  heads  as  big  as  bufhels, 
and  even  their  hind  quarters  (luck  out  with  cork 
or  padeboard;  but  fcarcelv  one  of  them  can  milk 
a  cow,  or  churn,  or  bake,  or  do  any  one  thing  that 
is  necelFury  in  a  family  ;  fo  th^t  unlefs  the  govern- 
ment will  fend  them  all  to  this  new  feitlement, 
which  I  have  heard  fo  much  of,  and  bring  us  a 
cargo  of  plain,  honefl  houfewives,  who  have  never 
been  at  boarding-fchools,  1  cannot  coiiceive  how 
we  farmers  are  to  get  wives. 

Mr.  Mcrton  lauglied  very  heartily  at  this  fally, 
and  told  him,  that  he  would  venture  to  afTert  it  was 
not  fo  at  his  houfe. — Not  quite  fo  bad,  indeed,  fai^ 
the  laiJiier  ;  niy  wife  was  bred  up  under  a  notable 
mother,  and,  thotigh  (he  muft  have  her  tea  every 
afternoon,  is,  in  the  Uiain,  a  very  good  fort  of  wo- 
man. She  has"  brought  her  daugliters  up  a  little 
better  than  iirual  ;  but,  I  can  affure  you,  fhe  and  I 
have  had  many  a  good  argument  upon  the  fubje61:. 
Not  but  fhe  approves  their  milking,  fpinning,  and 
making  themfelves  nfeful;  but  fhe  would  fain  have 
the<n  irenreei,  Mifter  Merton  ;  all  women  now  are 
mad  after  gentility  ;  and,  when  once  gentility  be- 
gins 
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gins,  there  is  an  end  to  inihiftry.  Now,  were  they 
to  hear  of  fuch  a  fum  as  you  have  generoufly  offer- 
ed, there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  houfe.  My 
wenches,  inftead  of  Deb  and  Kale,  would  he  Mifs 
Deborah  and  Mifs  Catharine;  in  a  little  time,  thty 
muft  be  fent  to  boarding- fchool,  to  learn  French 
and  mufic,  and  wriggling  about  the  room.  And, 
when  they  come  back,  who  muft  boil  the  pot,  or 
make  the  pudding,  or  fweep  the  houfe,  or  ferve  the 
pigs? — Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mifs  Juliana,  or 
Mifs  Harriet,  or  Mifs  Carolina,  doing  fuch  vulgar 
things  ? 

Mr.  Merton  was  very  much  flruck  with  the  ho- 
neft  farmer's  method  of  expreffi-ng  himfclf,  and 
could  not  help  internally  allowing  the  truth  of  his 
reprefentations ;  yet  he  ftill  prefftd  him  to  accept 
his  prefent,and  reminded  him  of  the  improvement 
of  his  farm. 

Thank  you  again,  and  again,  replied  the  farmer; 
but  the  whole  generation  of  the  Sandfords  have 
been  brought  up  to  labour  with  their  own  hands 
for  thefe  hundred  years ;  and,  during  all  that  time, 
there  has  not  been  a  dilhoneft  perfon,  a  gentleman, 
©r  a  madman  amongft  us.  And  fhall  I  be  the  firft 
to  break  the  cuftoms  of  the  family,  and  perhaps 
bring  down  a  curfc  on  all  our  heads? — What 
could  I  have  more,  if  I  were  a  lord,. or  a  macaroni, 
as  I  think  you  call  them  ? — I  have  plenty  of  vic- 
tuals and  work,  good  firing,  clothes,  a  warm  houfe, 
a  little  for  the  poor,  and,  between  you  and  I,  fome- 

ihing 
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tiling,  perhaps,  in  a  corner  to  fet  my  children 
off  with,  if  they  behave  well. — Ah!  neighbour, 
neighbour,  if  you  did  but  know  the  pleafure  of 
holding  plough  after  a  good  team  of  horfes,  and 
then  going  tired  to  bed,  perhaps  you'd  wifh  to 
have  been  brought  up  a  farmer  too. — But  in  one 
word,  as  well  as  a  thoufand,  I  fhall  never  forget 
the  extraordinary  kindnefs  of  your  offer  ;  but,  if 
you  would  not  ruin  a  whole  family  of  innocent 
people  that  love  you,  even  confent  to  leave  us  as 
we  are. 

Mr.  Merton  then  feeing  the  fixed  determination 
of  the  farmer,  and  feeling  the  juftice  of  his  coarfe 
but  ftrong  morality,  was  obliged,  however  reluc- 
tantly, to  defift  ;  and  Mrs.  Sandford  coming  to  in- 
vite them  to  dmner,  he  entered  the  houfe,  and  paid 
his  rcfpetls  to  the  family. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Sandford 
had  twice  or  thrice  replenifhed  his  lilver  mug,  the 
only  piece  of  finery  in  his  houfe,  little  Harry  came 
running  In,  with  fo  much  alacrity  and  heedlelinefs, 
that  he  tore  Mifs  Deborah's  beft  apron,   and  had 
nearly  precipitated  Mifs  Catharine's  new  cap  into 
the  fire,  for  which  the  young  ladies  and  his  mother 
rebuked    him  with  fome  acrimony.     But   Harry, 
after  begging  pardon  with  his  ufual  good  humour, 
cried.  Father,  father,  here  is  the  prettied  team  of 
horfes,  all   matched,  and  of  a    colour,  with   new 
harnefs,  the  moft  complete  I  ever  faw  in  my  life; 
and  they  have  Hopped  at  our  back-door,  and  the 

man 
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man  fays  they  are  brought  for  you.  Farmer  Sand- 
ford  was  juft  then  in  the  middle  of  his  hiftory  of 
the  ploughing-match  at  Axminfter;  but  the  rela- 
tion of  his  fon  had  fuch  an  involuntary  effeft  upon 
him,  that  he  ftarted  u]»,  overfct  the  liquor  and  the 
table,  and,  making  an  hafty  apology  to  Mr.  Mer- 
ton,  ran  out  to  fee  thefe  wonderful  horfcs. 

Prefently  he  returned,  in  equal  admiration  with 
his  fon.  Mafter  Merton,  faid  he,  I  did  not  think 
you  had  been  fo  good  a  judge  of  a  horfe.  I  fup- 
pofe  they  are  a  new  purchafe,  which  you  want  to 
have  my  opinion  upon  ;  and,  I  can  affurc  you,  they 
are  the  true  Suffolk  forrels,  the  firft  breed  of  work- 
ing horfes  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  thefe  are  fome  of 
the  beft  of  their  kind.  Such  as  they  are,  anfwcrcd 
Mr.  Merton,  they  are  yours ;  and  I  cannot  think, 
after  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  your  family,  that 
you  will  do  me  fo  great  a  difpleafure  as  to  refufe. 
Mr.  Sandford  flood  for  fome  time  in  mute  aflo- 
nilhment  j  but,  at  length,  he  was  beginning  the 
civileft  fpeech  he  could  think  of  to  refufe  fo  great 
a  prefent,  when  Tommy  coming  up,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  begged  him  not  to  deny  to  his  fa- 
ther and  himfelf  the  firfl  favour  they  had  ever  afk- 
ed.  Befides,  faid  he,  this  prefent  is  le(s  to  your- 
felf  than  to  little  Harry  ;  and  furely,  after  having 
lived  fo  long  in   your   family,  you  will   not  turn 

me  out  with  difgrdce,  as  if  I  had  mifbehaved. 

Here  Harry  himfelf  interpofed,  and,  confidenng 
lefs  the  value  of  the  prefent  than  the  feelings  and 

intentions 
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intentions  of  the  giver,  he  took  his  father  by  the 
hand,  and  befought  him  to  oblige  Mafter  Merton 
and  his  father.  Were  it  any  one  elfe,  I  would 
not  fay  a  word,  added  he  ;  but  I  know  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  Mr.  Merton,  and  the  goodnefs  of  Maf- 
ter Tommy  fo  well,  that  they  will  receive  more 
pleafure  from  giving,  than  you  from  taking  the 
horfes.  Though,  I  muft  confefs,  they  are  fuch 
as  would  do  credit  to  any  body  ;  and  they  beat 
farmer  Knowles's  all  to  nothing,  which  have 
long  been  reckoned  the  beft  team  in  all  the 
country. 

This  laft  refleftion,  joined  with  all  that  had 
preceded,  overcame  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Sandford; 
and  he  at  length  confented  to  order  the  horfes  to 
be  led  into  his  ftables.  And  now  Mr.  Merton, 
having  made  the  moft  affeftionate  acknowledg- 
ments to  all  this  worthy  and  happy  family,  among 
whom  he  did  not  forget  the  honefl  black,  whom 
he  promifed  to  provide  for,  fummoned  his  fon  to 
accompany  him  home.  Tommy  arofe,  and  with 
the  fincereft  gratitude,  bade  adieu  to  Harry  and 
all  the  reft.  I  fhall  not  be  long  without  you,  faid 
he  to  Harry  ;  to  your  example  I  owe  moft  of  the 
little  good  that  I  can  boaft ;  you  have  taught  me 
how  much  better  it  is  to  be  ufeful  than  rich  or 
fine  ;  how  much  more  amiable  to  be  good  than 
to  be  great. — Should  I  ever  be  tempted  to  re- 
lapfe,  even  for  an  inftant,  into  any  of  my  for- 
mer habits,  1  will  return  hither  for  inftru6lion  ; 

and 
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and  I  hope  you  will  again  receive  me.  Saying 
this,  he  (hook  his  friend  Harry  affe6lionately  by 
the  hand,  and,  with  watery  eyes,  accampanied 
kis  father  home. 


FINIS. 
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